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PREFACE 


Tuis book has two aims. First, it includes the available 
Visitation Articles and Injunctions from the death of 
Archbishop Parker in 1575 to the close of Elizabeth’s 
reign, and thus completes, as far as possible, the work 
which Dr. W. H. Frere and I published several years ago. 
I cannot claim that we have exhausted the research in this 
field ; but with the documents printed in the two succeed- 
ing volumes there will be available in a convenient form 
a considerable body of material which must help to throw 
more intimate light on Elizabethan history. Second, an 
attempt is made to gather up materials in these documents 
ranging from 1558 to 1603 and to build them into a chapter 
of this history. The limitations are very narrow and I am 
quite conscious that I have been able to give only a general 
view. However, I should like my critics and readers to 
remember that I have deliberately narrowed my canvas. 
Needless to say, | have no controversial purposes to 
serve. I have tried to write as objectively as possible, and 
if | have written aught in apparent malice or let slip unwise 
words I can only ask forgiveness for the weakness of the 
flesh. I have had, however, a distinct angle of approach. 
The late Dr. J. N. Figgis, in looking through some of the 
documents, once suggested to me that if ever I had the 
opportunity to work them into a chapter of Elizabethan 
history the most valuable method would be along political 
and sociological lines. I have tried to follow such lines. In 
the picture which emerges it is possible to see a new sover- 
eignty in action with its weapons of divine right and of 
cujus regio ejus religio. My first important interest, then, 
has been in the fact that these documents open up an 
important chapter in political absolutism. ‘That the sphere 
should chance to be ecclesiastical is immaterial : indeed, 
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because it is ecclesiastical it is all the more important, as 
it is of exceptional value to study absolutism at work in a 
sphere where men seem least willing to be regimented. 
My second interest has been sociological. Small though 
the book is, as it has grown I have found myself entering 
into the daily life of a people. I have seen the clash of 
interests, the struggle of wills, the fermenting of political, 
ecclesiastical, religious propaganda, the gradual develop- 
ment of accepted positions—all the storm and stress of 
not a few Elizabethan activities. In many places I have 
worked out statistical tables, which are welcome, if at all 
valid, for the sixteenth century. I hope my readers will 
not be repelled by them. Anyone who is, can easily 
omit the first chapter and begin at the second. Statistics 
are too often looked on as one of the historian’s many 
valleys of dry bones: but a little imagination can give 
them a fascinating sociological life. 

Indeed, if some imagination is let loose, and if the 
political theory of the day is constantly recalled, I believe 
that this essay will take on something of the palpitating 
reality which I have found in the subject. In addition 
imagination and theory will combine to eliminate anachron- 
istic ideas of intolerance or persecution, and to make it 
impossible to waste time in pity or praise or blame. ‘The 
historian indeed cannot afford these. When once the 
imagination has fitted the social activities into the prevail- 
ing theory, then there is no reason to entangle historical 
phenomena with emotion or with attempts at absolute 
judgements. I cannot hope that I have succeeded in 
presenting the history as vividly as I should like to have 
done, as I have found it necessary to work in details and 
to burden the pages with references. I have, however, 
thrown it into the form of an essay and have tried to lighten 
it by neglecting as much as possible other historical for- 
malities. 

In Volumes II and III I have recorded most of the 
sources and authorities from which I have derived help. 
In the wider fields of Elizabethan history, so much work 
has been done that one is liable to use the common heritage 
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and to forget the previous toilers. It would, of course, be 
impossible to acknowledge completely my obligations to 
previous historians, but I should like to feel that I have 
placed on record as far as possible their names and works. 
Much of the material was collected many years ago and | 
can only recall in general terms many who gladly and 
freely helped me. Some, alas, are now beyond my thanks 
—for them this record ; and for those who happily can 
_ receive it, the sincerest thanks for aid which alone made 
this book possible. ‘To the keepers of the national archives, 
to librarians at the diocesan centres, to enthusiastic helpers 
in many dioceses and parishes I should like to record my 
great obligations—not forgetting those happy hours up 
and down England when collecting the material which 
are always valued memories. I should also like to thank 
my friend and colleague Professor A. T. DeLury, Dean of 
the Faculty of Arts, University of Toronto, for his kindness 
in being the means through which material aid was available 
to complete the necessary research. 

In the dedication, however, I acknowledge not only my 
greatest helper but my greatest friend. Dr. Frere and | 
worked together for many years in Tudor history, and I 
am glad to think that he has been able to read this book 
in manuscript and to help it through the press. I should 
like to ask him to accept it as a tribute to a friendship 
which, since my university days, has known neither deviation 
nor shadow caused by turning. _ 


W. P. M. KENNEDY. 


University oF Toronto. 


March 1, 1923. 
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I 
THE MATERIAL FOR THIS ESSAY 


Tue material on which this essay is largely based con- 
sists of the Visitation Articles and Injunctions !—ecclesias- 
tical and civil—of the period, supplemented by sufficient 
evidence from other sources to illustrate the history and 
to lend continuity to the narrative. The methods and 
actual procedure of visitation, the scope and ambit of 
jurisdictions—archidiaconal, diocesan, metropolitical—the 
groupings of the documents, from the mandate down to 
the comperta, detecta, with the resulting injunctions and 
punishments, the problem of peculiars and exempt places 
have all been discussed elsewhere,? and there is no necessity 
to examine once again a field in which no outstanding new 
research is forthcoming. It is possible, however, to con- 
sider the material from several other angles than that of 
mere evidence for history. Certain questions arise as to 
its extent, its worth, and its limitations, and these require 
some preliminary consideration. 

Firstly, if we assume the normal understanding that a 
bishop visited in or about his first year in his new diocese 
(the “ primary visitation’’ of the documents) and every 
third year afterwards (the “ triennial visitation” of the docu- 
ments), it is possible to draw up a rough comparative table 
which will show possible normal visitations and the extant 
Articles and Injunctions.3 This table cannot, of course, 
be taken as in any way authoritative, but it will serve as 
a method of illustration, and it will show something of the 
normal diocesan routine in cathedrals and parishes. 

* Collected for the years 1558-75 in Frere and Kennedy, Visizations, iii. 
For the period 1576 to 1603 see Volumes II and III. These are paged 
continuously ; and references in these notes are made either to the number 
of the document, or to the pages there. 

2 Frere and Kennedy, i, pp. 5 ff. 

3 The dates for this table are taken from Le Neve, Fasti Ecclesiae Angli- 
canae ; Stubbs, Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum ; The Dictionary of National 
Biography. 
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Elizabethan Episcopal Administration 


Exizasrtu : November 17, 1558—March 24, 1603. 


Diocose, 


CANTERBURY 


London - 


Winchester 


| 1 Approximate 


Bishops. 


Visitations. 


Extant Articles or Injunctions 
(Cathedral, C; Diocesan, D). 


‘Matthew Parker, 
| Dec. 1559-May 


| 1575: 

_Edmund Grindal, 
Jan. 1576—July 
tees. 

| John Whitgift, 

Aug. 1583-[1603]. 


Edmund Grindal, 
Dec. 1§59—Apr. 
1570. 

Edwin Sandys, 

July 1570—Mar. 
Thy. 

John Aylmer, Mar. 

1577—June 1594. 


| Richard Fletcher, 
Jan. 1595—June 
1596 


599. 

Richard Bancroft, 
Apr. 1597-[1603]. 

Robert Horne, 
Feb. 1561—June 
1580. 

John Watson, 
June 1580—Jan. 
1584. 

Thomas Cooper, 
Mar. 1584—Apr. 


1594- 

William Wickham, 
Mar. 1595—June 
1595. 

William Day, 

Jan. 1596-Sept. 
1596. 


‘Thomas Bilson, 
May 1597-[1603]. 
iv 


1660:(cp) 3: 11563 Ap) 


1567 (c); 1569 (D); 
1570 (c); 1573 (0). 


1576 (cp). 


1587 (Dp); 1589 (0); 


1598 (c). 


1561-62 (c). 


(IS71 (D). 


1577 (D)s 1579 (dD); 
1580 (p); 1582 (Dd); 
1586 (p). 

1595 (D). 


1598 (c); 1599 (c); 


1601 (p). 
1562 (c)3 
1571 (co). 


1569 (Dd); 


The Material for this Essay 


Approximate 
number of 


Extant Articles or Injunctions 


Eioesse- Bishops, Bessie (Cathedral, C ; Diocesan, D). 
Visitations. 
Ely - | Richard Cox, 8 1§71 (pD). 
Dec. 1559—July | 
, ¥580. fF July 1581. 
| (Diocese vacant 
|__ 1580-99.) 
| Martin Heaton, | 2 ° 
| Feb. 1599-[1603]. | 
Lincoln - Nicholas Bullingham, | 4 (0 
Jan. 1560—Jan. | 
|. 2571+ | 
| Thomas Cooper, 5 | 1574 (Dp); 1577 (D) 
Feb. 1571—Mar. 
1584. | 
| William Wickham, 4 | 1585 (p); 1588 (p) 
Nov. 1584—Feb. fp ei59D(D). 
PBS 95« : 
| William Chaderton, 4 /1598 (p). 
Apr. 1595-[1603]. | | 
Lichfield Thomas Bentham, | 7 1565 (p). 
and | Mar. 1560—Feb. 
Coventry 1579. 
| William Overton, 8 1584 (p). 
Sept. 1580—[1603].; | 
Salisbury - John Jewell, 3 a560.,(c); 1562 (Cc); 
Jan. 1560-Sept. ha TEOS (c). 
rear: 
Edmund Guest, ®t 1574 (c). 
Dec 1571=8eb. 
|_ 1577- 
_ John Piers, 4 Ke) 
| Nov. 1577- 
| 1589. 
John Coldwell, 2 1593 (c). 
Dec. 1591—-Oct. | 
1596. 
| Henry Cotton, 2 (0 
| Nov. 1598-[1603]. | 
Bath and | Gilbert Berkeley, 8 (0 
Wells | Mar. 1560—Nov. 


1581. 


Elizabethan Episcopal Administration 


7: Aprons 
Diocese. Bishops. "possible | (Gathedrals C; Diocesan, B)- 
| Visitations. 
Bath and Thomas Godwin, | 2 ne) 
Wells Sept. 1584—Nov. | 
(continued ) 1590. | 
John Still, 4 fo) 
Feb. 1593-[1603]. | 
Exeter - | William Alley, | 4 re) 
July 1560—Apr. | 
|. T6703 / | 
William Bradbridge, | 3 ° 
Mar. 1571—June 
1578. 
John Wolton, 5 Ke 
Aug. 1579—Mar. | 
1594- 
Gervase Babington, I ne 
| Mar. 1595—Sept. | 
1597. | 
William Cotton, 2 | 1599 (D). 
Nov. 1598-[1603]. | 
Norwich - | John Parkhurst, 5 1561 (p); 1569 (D); 
Sept. 1560—Feb. 2671 (c). 
1575- 
Edmund Freke, 4 fo) 
Nov. 1575-84. . 
Edmund Scambler, 3 1589 (p). 
Jan. 1585—May | 
1594. 
William Redman, 3 ie 
Jan. 1595—Sept. 
1602. | 
John Jegon, ~ - 
Feb. 1603-[1603]. | 
Worcester Edwin Sandys, 4 | 1569 (cp). 
| Dec. 1559—June | 
|. TR7O: | 
Nicholas Bullingham, 2 | ° 
Jan. 1571—Apr. | 
1576. | 
John Whitgift, 2 | 1577 (cp). 
Apr. 1577—Sept. 
1583. 
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Diocese. 


| Approximate 

| mumber of 

possible 
normal 

| Visitations. 


Bishops. 


Extant Articles or Injunctions 
(Cathedral, C; Diocesan, D). 


Worcester 
(continued) 


Hereford - 


Chichester - 


Rochester - 


Edmund Freke, 
Dec. 1584—Mar. 
EROT, 

Richard Fletcher, 
Jan. 1593-95. 

Thomas Bilson, 
June 1596—May 
1567. 

Gervase Babington, 

Sept. 1597-[1603]. 


John Scory, 

July 1559—June 
1585. 

Herbert Westfaling, 
Jan. 1586—Mar. 
1602. 

Robert Bennett, 

Feb. 1603-[1603]. 


William Barlow, 
Dec. 1559—Dec. 
1569. 

Richard Curteys, , 
May 1570—Aug. 

1582. 

Thomas Bickley, 
Jan.1586-Apr. | 
1596. 

Anthony Watson, 
Aug. 1596-[1603]. 


Edmund Guest, 
Mar. 1560—Sept. 
167i; 

Edmund Freke, 
Mar. 1572-July 
1575: 

John Piers, 

Apr. 1576—Nov. 
1577- 

John Young, 

Mar. 1578-[1603]. 


vil 


2 


1589 (c). 


1593 (D). 


Oo 


(e) 


| 


| 1586 (p). 


1577 (D). 

1586 (p). 

fe) 

Ese (co); 1571 (p). 
1572-74 (p). 

1576 (c). 


| 7s (C) ert 87 (€), 


Elizabethan Episcopal Administration 


Diocese. 


Bishops. 


Approximate 
number of 
possible 
normal 
Visitations. 


Extant Articles or Injunctions 
(Cathedral, C; Diocesan, D). 


Oxford - 


Peterborough 


Bristol - 


Gloucester 


Hugh Curwen, : 


Oct. 1567—Oct. 

1568. 

(Vacant 1568-89.) 
John Underhill, 

Dec. 1589—May 

1592. 

(Vacant 1592- 

1604.) 


Edmund Scambler, 
Feb. 1561—Jan. 
1585. 

Richard Howland, 
Feb. 1585—June 
1600. 

Thomas Dove, 

Apr. 1601-[1603]. 


Richard Cheyney 
(in commendam, 


Letters patent: Apr. 


29, 1562). 

John Bullingham 
(in commendam till 
the appointment of 
Fletcher). 

Richard Fletcher, 
Dec. 1589—Jan. 
1593- 

(Vacant 1593- 
1603.) 


Richard Cheyney, 
Apr. 1562—Apr. 


1579- 

John Bullingham, 
Sept. 1581—May 
1598. 

Godfrey Golds- 
borough, 


Nov. 1598-[1603]. 


ut 


vul 


1576 (c). 


1584 (c)$ 1587 (c). 
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Diocese. 


Bishops. 


Approximate 
number of 
possible 
normal 
Visitations. 


Extant Articles or Injunctions 
(Cathedral, C; Diocesan, D). 


St. David’s 


Llandaff 


Bangor 


Thomas Young, 
Jan. 1560—Feb. 
1561. 

Richard Davies, 
May 1561—Nov. 
1581. 

Marmaduke Middle- 

ton, 

Nov.1582— deposed 
1590. 

Anthony Rudd, 
June 1594-[1603]. 


Hugh Jones, 
May 1566—Nov. 


1574- 

William Blethyn, 
Apr. 1575—Oct. 
1590. 

Gervase Babington, 
Aug. 1591—Mar. 
1595. 

William Morgan, 
July 1595—July 
1601. 

Francis Godwin, 

Nov. 1601-[1603]. 


Roland Meyrick, 
Dec. 1559—Jan. 
1566. 

Nicolas Robinson, 
Oct. 1566—Feb. 
1585. 

Hugh Bellott, 

Jan. 1586—June 
1595. 

Richard Vaughan, 
Jan. 1596—Nov. 
1597. 

Henry Rowlands, 

Nov. 1598—[1603]. 


I 
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1583 (p). 
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Approximate 


number of | Extant Articles or Injunctions 
Diocese. Bishops. possible (Cathedral, C; Diocesan, D). 
normal 
Visitations. 
St. Asaph - | Richard Davies, I 1561 (pD). 
Jan. 1560—-May 
1561. 
Thomas Davies, 5 fo) 
May 1561- 
1573- 
William Hughes, 9 fo) 
Dec. 1573—Nov. 
1600. 
William Morgan, I fe) 
July 1601-[1603]. 
York - | Thomas Young, 3 fo) 
Feb. 1561—June 
1568. 
Edmund Grindal, 2 1S7E (Dp) 5 F572 (e)- 
May 1570-Jan. 
1576. 
Edwin Sandys, 4 1578 (cp). 
Mar. 1579—July 
1588. 
John Piers, 2 1590 (D). 
Feb. 1589—Sept. 
1594- 
Matthew Hutton, 2 fe) 
Mar. 1595-[1603]. 
Durham ~- | James Pilkington, 5 fo) 
Mar. 1561-—Jan. 
1576. 
Richard Barnes, 4 1577 (p). 
Apr. 1577—Aug. 
1587. 
Matthew Hutton, 2 fe) 
July 1589—Feb. 
1596. 
Tobias Matthew, 3 © 
Apr. 1595-[1603]. 
Carlisle - | John Best, ae ° 


Mar. 1561—May 
rG7o. 
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nee es 
c . number o xta icle junctions 
ce weber esi \Cathedval C; Scan, Dy. 
Nules, hg arene _ Visitations. 
Carlisle Richard Barnes, 4 LS 75-(e). 
(continued) July 1570—Apr. 
1577- 
John May, 4 ° 
Sept. 1577—Feb. 
1598. 
Henry Robinson, 2 ° 
July 1598-[1603]. 
Chester - | William Downham, 6 ° 
May 1561—Dec. 
1577. 
William Chaderton, 6 1581 (pb). 
Nov. 1579—Apr. 
1595. 
Hugh Bellot, I Oo 
Sept. 1595—June 
1596. 
Richard Vaughan, 2 |o 
July 1597-[1603]. 
Sodor and Thomas Stanley, 
Man* 1555—Mar.1569 (?) 
John Salisbury, - I fo) 
Mar. 1570-—Sept. 
1573. 
John Meyrick, 8 Ke) 
Apr. 1576—Nov. | 
1$99- an 
George Lloyd, I 1° 
1600-[1603]. 


Total number of dioceses, 27. ‘Total number of bishops occupying 
sees, 106. Approximate number of possible normal visitations, 366. 
Total number of visitations with Articles and Injunctions at present 
available, 69. 

These figures show a small percentage of available 
Articles and Injunctions compared with the approximate 
number of possible normal visitations—not quite nineteen 


1 The diocese of Sodor and Man was united to the province of York in 
1542 (33 Henry VIII, c. 31). Thomas Stanley was provided at Rome 
June, 21, 1555 (Stubbs, Registrum,213). He combined his bishopric with 
the Rectory of Wigan (Collins, Exglish Reformation, p. 65, n. 
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percent. These diocesan estimates, however, must be sub- 
mitted to another analysis before other visitations are taken 
into account, and before any judgement is passed upon 
them as a whole. First, it is necessary to point out that it 
is dangerous to take the total years of the reign—a little 
over forty-four and one-third years—as constituting a com- 
plete period of normal episcopal administration for each 
diocese. The vacancies must be taken into account if 
the figures are to assume anything like validity. A result 
of this analysis is as follows :— 


sean Years vacant |APProximate]| Number of rans Saat 
Diocese, PEASE" |No.of| approximate) | PaMBEOF | Gcess” | available for 

senrgat | OP | SNelgn” | yeah, [ages | Hommage 

tration, oe 
CanTERBURY | 444 3 Ig years 16 IO 424 
London - 444 5 3 years | 17 II | 41% 
Winchester 444 6 44 years 18 3 40 
Ely -. - 444 3 | 21 years IO | I eae 34 
Lincoln - 444 4 2 years 17 6 424 
Lichfield and| 444 2 23 years 15 2 io aa 

Coventry 

Salisbury - 444 5 64 years 13 5 | 374 
Bath & Wells} 444 3 5+ years 14 fo) 391 
Exeter - | 444 5 5% years 15 I 383 
Norwich - | 444 5 3 years 15 4 41k 
Worcester- | 444 | 7 44 years 14 4 398 
Hereford - | 444 3 I} years 15 I 43% 
Chichester 444 4 42 years 14 2 3912 
Rochester - 444 4 2 years 16 6 424 
Oxford - | 444 2 41 years 3 fo) 34 
Peterborough} 444 | 3 2% years 15 3 414 
Bristol = - 444 |[3] 1] 6 years 2 fo) 384 
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Regnal 


sade Pr Actual num- 
resent Years vacant eee at | Mijocesan, | Def of years 
Dinces ey No. of | (approximate) : available for 
locese, pies bps during the eo ean administra 
years 0 A normal Articles or | ,; Sees 
pa ae reign. Pe = A tion owing to 
pee | Visitations. |Injunctions. Syeriatntaee 
Gloucester OM 6 years I fo) 84 
443 3 / 4 3 3 
Cb | | | 
St. David’s | 444 | 4 | 64 years 14 I 38 
au j | 
Llandaff - | 444 | 5 | 9 years 14 I 354 
| 
Bangor = | 44e0 | 6 | 4h years | 45 ° 40% 
St. Asaph - 444 | 4 | 2 years 16 I 424 
BS dee i 1 5 
York 44% | 5 | 45 years 13 4 398 
Durh : Pe 4 85 
uraem 443 | 4 5z years 14 I 3% 
Carlisle - | 444 | 4 | 3.years 12 I 41d 
Chester - 444 4 5g years 15 I 384 
Sodor & Man} 444 3 143 years 10 ° 291) 


This table can now be stated in the following form :—Total number of 
dioceses, 27. ‘Total number of possible diocesan years of administration, 
27 X 444=1197. ‘Total approximate number of diocesan years of 
administration, allowing for vacancies, 1197—1782=10184. The real 
percentage of years of diocesan administration, owing to vacancies, 85°066. 


As a result of these figures, it is necessary to reduce by 
some fifteen per cent. the number of years available during 
the reign for diocesan administration. The proportion, 
therefore, which the number of the extant visitation Articles 
and Injunctions bears to the-possible number of normal 
visitations must accordingly be raised. It may seem 
somewhat superfluous to have worked out the details so 
minutely. However that may be, the tables will serve a 
useful purpose in giving a bird’s-eye view of what exactly 
is available for each diocese. ‘This available material is 
further increased by a consideration of other extant Articles 
and Injunctions which were applied to various cathedrals 
and dioceses by visitors other than the diocesans. ‘These 
can also be conveniently shown by a table :— 
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Special Visitations where Articles and Injunctions were 


Diocese. 


used and are forthcoming. 


M): (for 


Metropolitical | 
(M): ( 
Diocese or | Total. 


( Royal (R): (for ) 


(eee (S): (or ( 
Diocese or 


Diocese or J 
Cathedral: | Cathedral : | | 


| RD or RC). Cathedral: 


SD or SC). MD or MC), 


CANTERBURY 


London - 
Winchester - 


Ely ee 


Lincoln - 
Lichfield and 
Coventry 
Salisbury  - 
Bath and Wells 
Exeter - - 
Norwich - 
Worcester - 
Hereford - 
Chichester - 


Rochester - 


Oxford - - 


1559 (RD, RC). 

1559 (RD); 1560 (MD, Mc); 1567 (Mc); 
(mp, Mc); 1587-8 (mp); 1597 (RD). 
1559 (RD); 1560 (MD, Mc); 1567 (Mc); 
(sp) ; 1576 (mp, Mc); 1587-8 (mp). 
1559 (RD); 1560 (MD, Mc); 1563 (sc); 
(mc); 1576 (mp, Mc); 1587-8 (mp) ; 

(sD) ; 1597 (sD). 


1559 (RD); 1560 (MD, Mc); 1567 (Mc); 
(mp, Mc); 1587-8 (mp). 


1576 
1575 


1567 
1590 


1576 


1559 (RD); 1560 (mp, Mc); 1567 (Mc); 1576 


(mp, Mc); 1587-8 (mp). 

1559 (RD, RC); 1560 (MD, Mc); 1567 (Mc); 
1576 (mp, Mc); 1587-8 (mp); 1589 (sp); 
1597 (sp). 

1559 (RD, RC); 1560 (mp, Mc); 1567 (MD); 
1576 (mp, Mc); 1583 (sp); 1587-8 (mp). 
1559 (RD, RC); 1560 (MD, Mc); 1567 (MD); 
1576 (mp, Mc); 1587-8 (mp); 1593 (sD). 
1559 (RD); 1560 (MD, Mc); 1567 (MD); 1567 

(sD); 1569 (Rc); 1576 (MD, Mc) ; 1587-8 (mp). 

1559 (RD, RC); 1560 (mp, Mc); 1567 (mp); 

1576 (mp, Mc); 1587-8 (mp). 


1559 (RD, RC); 1560 (MD, Mc); 1567 (MD); 
1576 (mp, Mc); 1587—8 (mp). 


1559 (RD); 1560(mpD, Mc); 1567 (MD); 1576 
(mp, Mc); 1585 (sp); 1587-8 (mp). 


1559 (RD); 1560 (MD, Mc); 1567 (mp); 1576 
(mp, Mc); 1587-8 (mp); 158g (sp). 


1559 (RD); 1560 (MD, Mc); 1567 (MD); 1576 
(mp, Mc); 1587-8 (mp). ne 
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Diocese or Diocese or 


( Royal (R): (for ( Specéa (S): (for ( eae 
Photexe. | Cathedral: Cathedral: eon eee Tote 

RD or RC). | | SD or SC). MD or MC). 

Peterborough | 1559 (rp); 1560 (mp, Mc); 1567 (mp); 1576 5 
(mp, Mc) ; 1587-8 (mp). 

Bristol - - | 1559 (RD); 1560 (MD, Mc); 1567 (mp); 1576 5 
(mp, Mc); 1587-8 (mp). 

Gloucester - | 1559 (RD); 1560 (mp, Mc); 1567 (mp); 1576 6 
(MD, MC); 1576 (msc) ; 1587-8 (mp). 

St. David’s - | 1559 (RD); 1560 (mp, Mc); 1567 (MD); 1576 5 
(mp, Mc) ; 1587-8 (mp). | 

Llandaff - | 1559 (RD); 1560 (mp, Mc); 1567 (mp); 1576 6 
(mp, Mc); 1587-8 (mp) ; 1590 (sp). 

Bangor - - | 1559 (RD); 1560 (mp, Mc}; 1567 (mp); 1576 6 
(mp, Mc) ; 1576 (msc); 1587-8 (mp). 

St. Asaph 1559 (RD); 1560 (mp, Mc); 1567 (MD); 1576 6 
(mp, Mc) ; 1587-8 (mp) ; 1600 (sp, sc). 

York - - |1559 (RD); 1589 (s); 1591 (s). 3 

Durham -_=(| 1559 (RD); 1571 (MD); 1578 (MD); 1589 (s); 5 
1591 (s). 

Carlisle - |1559(RD); 1564 (Rc); 1571 (MD); 1578 (MD) ; 6 
1589 (s)$ 1591 (s). 

Chester - |1559(RD)3 1571 (mp); 1578 (mp); 1589 (s); c 
1591 (8). 

Sodor and Man} 1559 (RD)$ 1571 (MD); 1578 su 3 1589 (s) ; 5 
1591 (s). 


Total dioceses, 27. ‘Total of Special Articles or Injunctions: or 
Articles and Injunctions which though the same in form become special 
by application to special dioceses, 147.1 


It is now possible to sum up the available documents 
from another angle. The particular diocesan Articles and 
Injunctions which are extant can be added to the visitations 
in particular dioceses by special visitors (no matter what 
form of Articles or Injunctions was used, provided some 
set was used) and we shall thus see in a summary form the 

1 These figures might, of course, be modified, as I have assumed that the 
Royal Articles and Injunctions of 1559 were applied to all the dioceses in 


each province. 
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total number of times that it is possible to obtain such a 
general view of any diocese as is afforded by the documents 
under consideration. 


Totals of Visitations where Articles or Injunctions 


were used. 

Diocese. Diocesan. Special. Totals. 
CANTERBURY - | Io I II 
London - - | II 6 17 
Winchester 3 6 9 
Ely - I 8 9 
Lincoln - © - 6 5 IT 
Lichfield and 2 5 7 

Coventry 
Salisbury - 5 7 12 
Bath and Wells fe) 6 6 
Exeter - - I 6 o 
Norwich - - 4 7 II 
Worcester - 4 5 9 
Hereford -_ - I 5 6 
Chichester - 2 6 8 
Rochester - 6 6 12 
@Oxtord) — = ° 5 5 
Peterborough - 3 5 8 
Bristolieue— = re) 5 5 
Gloucester - rey 6 6 
St. David’s t poe 6 
Llandaff -— - I 6 7 
Bangor - - O° 6 6 
St. Asaph.- — - I 6 7 
York See om 4 3 - 
Durham - - I 5 6 
Carlisle - - I 6 7 
Chester - - I 5 ra 
Sodor and Man fo) 5 5 


Total dioceses, 27. Diocesan, 69. Special, 147. Total, 216. 
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A special visitation suspended the ordinary jurisdic- 
tions wherever it was held ; and, like a visitation by the 
diocesan or diocesan ordinary, was applied to a diocese as 
a whole. There might, of course, be separate treatment 
for some cathedral church, deanery, or peculiar, or such 
corporations might be excluded ; but as a general rule the 
diocesan grouping was considered inclusive. When, there- 
fore, special visitors or the diocesan ordinaries or their 
deputies visited, the subordinate jurisdictions of the arch- 
deacons were temporarily suspended. No attempt is made 
in this study to deal with the latter. Indeed, it may never 
be possible to obtain any such general survey of the inner 
workings of the Elizabethan archdeaconries as is here 
attempted for the dioceses. The documents of the arch- 
deaconries are scattered in all sorts of collections and many 
of them are in a state of neglect. If such a study is ever 
begun it will, I think, need considerable co-operative effort 
if it is to yield valuable results. The history dealt with in 
this volume is all the more limited on account of the fact 
that material connected with the archdeaconries has only 
been noted as research proceeded along the more obvious 
ways. Attempts have been made, here and there, to reach 
Articles and Injunctions belonging to these lesser ordinaries; 
but consistency of effort in this connexion might have 
resulted in such journeying off the highroad as would have 
curtailed productive work. There are, then, only a few 
such documents available for our purpose and these can be 
summarily noted :— 


Archdeaconries and Deaneries. 


1560: Articles for the Archdeaconry of Canterbury. 
1580: Articles for the Archdeaconry of London. 
1582: Articles for the Archdeaconry of Middlesex. 
1585: Articles for the Archdeaconry of London. 
1587 : Orders for the Archdeaconry of London. 
1593: Articles for the Archdeaconry of Oxford. 
1597: Articles for the Deanery of Shoreham. 

1599 : Articles for the Archdeaconry of Nottingham. 
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The number is almost pathetic, when we recall that 
every diocese had a system of lesser ordinaries at work in 
courts and in visitations. This system was functioning 
regularly from 1560 to the close of the reign, as we know 
from records other than Articles and Injunctions. How- 
ever, it will be possible from another point of view to 
make some use of archidiaconal proceedings. 

Finally, there is a group of documents belonging to 
the universities, schools, and peculiars.1 Of necessarily 
narrower scope, they cannot, however, be neglected, as 
cumulative evidence can be drawn from them to illustrate 
Elizabethan dealings. No attempt is made in this essay 
to consider the workings of the life to which this group 
specially belongs, and the documents are considered only 
in so far as they. contribute to the main stream of activities. 


Oxford. 


1562. Articles for Merton College. 

1566. Injunctions for Corpus Christi College. 

1566. Injunctions for New College. 

1566. Injunctions for Magdalen College. 

1567. Injunctions for Magdalen College. 

1567. Injunctions for New College. 

1567. Orders for Merton College. 

1¢92. Ordinances for All Souls College. 
1586-1602. Injunctions for All Souls College (five sets). 


Cambridge. 


1559. Injunctions for Cambridge University. 
1486. Injunctions for Christ’s College. 


* I have not considered it necessary to print in Volumes II and III the 
academic documents for the years 1576-1603. In the early stages of the 
Reformation Dr. Frere and I included them; but in subsequent years the 
visitations diverged, and the academic visitation became an academic insti- 
tution. ‘The Ordinances for All Souls in 1592 are in Strype, Whirgift, iii, 
297-8 ; for 1586-1602 (five sets) in the 4// Souls’ MSS.; and a set for 
1602 in Statutes of the Colleges of Oxford (All Souls), i, 95. ‘The Injune- 
tions for Christ’s College, Cambridge, in 1586 are in Strype, dunals, iii, 2, 
440-4. 
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Schools and Pecultars. 


1562. Injunctions for Winchester College. 
1570-2. Injunctions for St. George’s, Windsor. 
1571. Injunctions for Winchester College. 


The material thus available for the ecclesiastical activi- 
ties of the reign is on the whole surprising, when one 
considers that many of the episcopal registers are incom- 
plete or missing or destroyed and that in many cases it is 
impossible to trace the records of the lesser ordinaries. 
The survey, however, which has just been made must not 
be considered as anything like complete. I have worked 
in it within the limits of Articles and Injunctions, and, of 
course, I make no claim that this is at all final. On the 
other hand, there is plenty of evidence that visitations took 
place of which I have as yet taken no account, as they did 
not come under my original rubric by providing Articles 
and Injunctions. It is with some reluctance that I refer to 
this aspect of the field, as I feel that I have merely touched 
the fringe of possible research. But it would be unwise to 
let it appear that visitation activities were limited to those 
already noted, and, at the risk of incompleteness of a severe 
nature, it is well to give some record of visitations for 
which no Injunctions or Articles are at present available. 


Formal Records of Visitations for which no Articles 
or Injunctions are at present available. 


Reference. 


Diocese. Year. Description. 

Canrersury | 1585 | Whitgift’s metropolitical | Whizgift Register, i,f.207 
London - 1583 | Whitgift’s metropolitical | Whizgift Register, i,f.207 
1583 |Aylmer, Cathedral and | Earl’s Diary, f. 43 (cf. 
Diocese. Strype, Aylmer, 70). 

Below, p. 204. 
1587 |Articles for St. Alban’s| Arber, Transcript of Sta- 

Archdeaconry (print-| séoners’ Record. 

ed by Purfotte). 
1592 | Visitation of Fletcher. | Fletcher's Visitation Book 
: (St. Paul’s MSS.). 
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Diocese. Year, Description. Reference. 
Winchester | 1561 | Horne’s diocesan visita- | 8. P. D., xvii, 23. 
tion. 
1583 | Whitgift’s metropolitical | Wisgift Register, 1,f.307 
Ely - - 1561 | Cox’s diocesan visitation | E/y Visitation Book 
(1561). 
1564 | Visitation of Diocese. | Bp. of Ely’s MSS. (St. 
Mary’s, Cambridge). 
1583 | Whitgift’s metropolitical | Whitgift Register, i,f.309 
1568-92 | Archidiaconal Visita- | Bp. of Ely’s MSS. (St. 
tions. Mary’s, Cambridge). 
1596-99 | Visitations by Commis- | Jéid. 
| sioners for Whitgift | 
(sede vacante). | 
Lincoln’ - 1566 | Bullingham’s Third Tri- | Canterbury and York So- 
ennial Visitation. ciety, vol. ii, Ed. Fos- 
ter, p. 103 n. 
1571 | Cooper’s Primary Visi- | [éid., p. xvii. 
tation. | 
1576 | Cooper’s Second Visita- | [éid., pp. 157-213. 
tion. 
1580 |Cooper’s Third Trien-| Jéid., p. xvii. 
nial Visitation. 
1583 | Whitgift’s metropolitical | Witgift Register, i,f.370 
1583 |Cooper’s Fourth Trien- | Foster, p. xvii. 
nial Visitation. 
Coventry and | 1559-60 | Diocesan Visitation. Visitation Books (Lich- 
Lichfield field). 
1561 5 aS | Visitation Books (Lich- 
| = field). 
1570 i ee Visitation Books (Lich- 
field). 
1573 FA a Visitation Books (Lich- 
field). 
1576 % os Visitation Books (Lich- 
field). 
1579 os ss Visitation Books (Lich- 
field). 
1581 5 a Visitation Books (Lich- 
field). 
1582 | Commission to visit Grindal Register, f. 139. 
Cathedral and Diocese 
1589 | Diocesan Visitation. Visitation Books (Lich- 
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field). 
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Year. Description. Reference. 
Coventry and| 1597 | Diocesan Visitation. Visitation Books (Lich- 
Lichfield field). 
(continued) 1600 | Overton visits Cathedral | Oratio in visitatione Ec- 
clesiae suae Cathedral- 
is an. 1600. 
Salisbury - 1564 | Jewel’s Visitation. Hatfield MS8S8., i, 309. 
1573 | Guest visits Cathedral. | Blacker Register, p. 69. 
1583 | Whitgift’s metropolitical| Whitgift Register, i,f.221 
1585 | Piers visits Cathedral. Blacker Register, f. 63°. 
Bath and 1583-87 | Whitgift’s metropolitical| Whitgift Register, i, ff. 
Wells BNO, BG 
Exeter - 1582 | Decree for visitation. Exeter Register, No. xx, 
f260F. 
1584 | Whitgift’s metropolitical | Whirgift Register, i,f.228 
Norwich - 1573 | Diocesan Visitation Strype, Parker, ii, 340. 
(Royal). 
1581 | Commission to visit Dio- | Grinzdal Register, f. 131. 
cese. 
1584 | Whitgift’s metropolitical| Witgift Register, i,f.234 
Worcester - 1580 | Whitgift visits Cathedral | Lider Canonum (A. xiv), 
| £59. 
1583 ” ”? ” Ibid., cs 66. 
1586 | Freke 3 * Lbid., f. 66%. 
1588-9 a o> _ Woidaita 7 Le 
E5og 0 | Fletcher _,, Ae Ibid., £..7-6: 
1596 |Bilson  ,, Lbid., f. 81. 
1598 | Babington,, ti Ibid., f. 82. 
Hereford - 1582 | Cathedral visited by ~ | 8. P.D., clv, 40; clx, 
Commissioners. 16. 
1583 | Whitgift’s metropolitical| Whitgift Register, i, f. 
| 214”. 
Chichester 1561 | Metropolitical (sede va-| §. P. D., lx, 71. 
cante). 
1570 |Curteys’s Injunctions | Arber, Transcript. 
(printed by Toye). 
1581 |Commission to visit | Grinda/ Register, f. 123”. 
Cathedral. 
1583 | Whitgift’s metropolitical| Whitgift Register, i, f. 
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Diocese. 


Rochester - 
Oxford = - 


Peterborough 


Bristol - 


Gloucester 


Year. 


1589 


1580 
1583 
1561 
1§70 
1573 
1574 
1577 


1578 


1579 


1580 
1584 
1586 


1599 
1600 


1601 
1563 
1582 
1584. 


1565 


1580 
1584 


Description. 


Reference. 


Young visits Rochester 
Cathedral. 


Commission to visit 
Cathedraland Diocese 
Whitgift’s metropolitical 


Scambler’s Visitation of 
Cathedral and Diocese 
Scambler’s Visitation of 
Cathedral and Diocese 
Scambler’s Visitation of 
Cathedral and Diocese 
Archdeacon’s Visitation. 


Archdeacon Shephard’s 
Visitation of North- 
ants. 

Archdeacon Shephard’s 
Visitation of North- 
ants. 

Archdeacon Shephard’s 
Visitation of North- 
ants. 

Commission to visit 
Cathedraland Diocese 

Whitgift’s metropolitical 

Visitation by Commis- 
sion of Abp. (Cathe- 
dral and Diocese). 

Visitation by Howland. 


” ” 
Dove’s Primary Visita- 
tion. 


Parker’s Commission to 
Visit. 

Commission to visit 
Cathedral. 

Whitgift’s metropolitical 


Cheyney visits Cathedral 


Grindal visits Cathedral 
Whitgift’s metropolitical 
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Rochester Register, f. 130. 


Grindal Register, f. 365. 
Whitgift Register, i,f.296 


Scambler’s Visitation 
Book (1561). 
Ibid. (1570). 


Ibid. (1573). 


Archdeacon’s Book 
(1574). 

Archdeacon’s Book 
(1577). 

Archdeacon’s Book 
(1578). 

Archdeacon’s Book 
(1579). 

Grindal Register, f. 116. 

Whitgift Register, i,f,239 


Howland’s Visitation 
Book (1589). 


Ibid. (1599). 

Ibid. (1600). 

Dove’s Visitation Book 
(1601). 


Strype, Parker, i, 258. 

Grindal Register, f. 338. 

Whitgift Register, i,f.278 

Visitation Book (Dean 
and Chapter). 


Ibid. 
Whitgift Register, i,f.223 
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Diocese. Year. Description. Reference. 
Gloucester 1594 | Bullingham visits Cathe- | Visitation Book (Dean 
(continued) dral. and Chapter). 

1597 | Bullingham visits Cathe- | | Visitation Book (Dean 
__ dral. _ and Chapter). 
1599  Goldsborough visits § Visitation Book (Dean 
| Cathedral. | and Chapter). 
1602 Goldsborough visits | Visitation Book (Dean 
| Cathedral. and Chapter). 
St. David’s 1584  Whitgift’s metropolitical Wizgift Register, i,f.234 
Llandaff - 1584 | Whitgift’s metropolitical Whisgift Register, i,f.225 
1591 __ Visitation of Cathedral. | Act Book (II of Dean 
| | and Chapter). 
ae a oF 5 'Act Book (II of Dean 
. | and Chapter). 
Bangor - 1565 Rae by Parker’s | Strype, Parker, i, 405. 
Commissioner. 
1583 Whitgift’s metropolitical | Witgift Register, i, ff. 
| 207 seq. 
St. Asaph - 1584 Whitgift’s metropolitical | Whitgife Register, i,f.225 
YorK-  - 1567 | Young visits Cathedral. | Volume II, No. xvi, 12, 
of this book. 
1575 | Grindal visits Diocese | Grindal Register, f. 141. 
| and Cathedral (March 
| and April). 
1593 | Diocesan Visitation by| York Register, No. 31, 
Piers. f-64. 
Durham - 1577 | Sandys’s metropolitical. aes Register, No. 31, 
| pace ahs 28. 
1578 Royal Commission to | Strype, 4zna/s, ii, 2, 169 
visit Cathedral. 
1579-86 | Chancellor’s Visitations | Barnes, Ecclesiastical 
| of Diocese. Proceedings, 98. 
1580 | Barnes visits Cathedral. | Ldid., 102. 
1581 Barnes visits Diocese. | Ldid., 105. 
1584 | Barnes visits Diocese. Mb nee 
1589—92 | Piers’s metropolitical York Register, No. 31, 
| Visitation. ff. 59-113. 
Carlisle - 1571 | Barnes visits Cathedral| 5. P. D. Add., xix, 84 


| 


and Diocese. 
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Diocese. 


Year. 


Description. 


Reference. 


Carlisle - 
(continued) 


Chester - 


Sodor and 
Man! 


1577 
1589-92 


1568 
1589-92 


1577 


1589-92 


Sandys’s metropolitical. 
Piers’s metropolitical 
Visitation. 


Visitation by Downham. 
Piers’s metropolitical. 


Sandys’s metropolitical. 


Piers’s metropolitical. 


York Register, f. 23. 
York Register, No. 31, 
ff. 59-113. 


8. P. D., xviii, 36 
(Strype, Annals, i, 2, 
257). 

York Register, No. 31, 
ff. S9—-113. 


York Register, No. 31, 
f; 23. 
Tbid. 


In order to show further recorded visitations, it is well 
to include others extra-diocesan, as I have done for those 
with Articles and Injunctions :— 


arte Year. Particulars of Visitation. Reference. 
Archdeacon- 1577 | Visitation of Deanery of | Strype, Grinda/, 344. 
ries and Bocking. 
Deaneries 15go | Visitation of Deanery of | Whitgift Register, i, f. 
Bocking. py Saab 
Oxford 1561 | Horne visits Magdalen | Strype, Parker, i, 210. 
University | College. 
1562 | Parker’s Commission to| Parker Register, i, f. 326. 
visit All Souls. 
1568 | Royal Visitation of Cor-| 8. P. D., xlviii, 20 
pus Christi. (Strype, Parker, i, 
os 529). 
1576 | Horne visits New Col-| Horne Register, f. 109. 
lege. 
1578 |Sandys visits Queen’s| York Register, No. 31, 
Hall. i. 52: 
1577 | Royal Commission to| 8. P. D., cxii, 26. 
visit Oxford. 
1581 | Grindal visits Merton] Strype, Grindal, 396. 


College. 


* These two metropolitical visitations are not specifically mentioned in 
the Register for this diocese ; but the inhibitions are recorded, and I have 
included them here on the assumption that the visitations extended to the 
entire province. 
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Ecclesiastical 


Murisdietions! Year. Particulars of Visitation. Reference. 


Cambridge 1566 | Bullingham visits King’s | Cooper, Annals, ii, 225. 
University College. 
1569 | Royal Visitation of Strype, Grinda/, 212. 
King’s College. 
1573 | Coxvisits St. John’s Col-| Strype, 4zza/s, ii, 1, 
lege. 452. 


Schools’ - 1561 | Eton visited.' Strype, Parker, i, 205. 


This record, however incomplete, is of value in throw- 
ing further light on the width of ecclesiastical activity. 
There has been a tendency to believe that the Elizabethan 
bishops were slack in administration, and this tradition 
has passed somewhat into the history of the period. On 
a review of all the evidence here presented the impression 
is left that they were very busy. This evidence will be’ 
supplemented later on from their correspondence. I have 
left aside for the moment this informal source of informa- 
tion in connexion with visitations. _It would not be easy 
to submit that material to the same treatment as that given 
to the formal records and documents. At any rate, it will 
fit in better when we come to the generalizations drawn 
from the more official material. 

At this point it is necessary to consider some formidable 
questions : Had the mediocrity and corrupt character of 
some of the bishops anything to do with the absence of 
documents? Did gain and “filthy lucre” play their 
part in visitations at the expense of work really corrective, 
disciplinary, and constructive ? No categorical answer is 
possible to either question. The Elizabethan episcopate 
contained many unworthy men and their shortcomings 
need no further historical elaboration. In such hands it 
may be that visitations suffered under something of their 
mediaeval tradition, and that procurations rather than godly 
efficiency were the goal. It is only too true that Parker, 
Whitgift, and the best of them lamented the failings of 


™ There is a long account of this visitation in Additional MSS., 5842, 
f. 364 (Brit. Mus.). 
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weaker brethren, and that the council may have had real 
justification for asserting that “‘ money” or “ some other 
purposes ”’ than “ godly order ” lay behind many visitations 
and synods.1 On the other hand, the documents and 
evidence available do not point to a clear-cut distinction in 
activity between good and bad ordinaries—a Parker meets 
a Middleton and so on. Nor must too much weight be 
placed on the complaints of Queen and Council who, as 
often as not, quieted, with public reproof to the bishops, 
their own consciences voluble under the knowledge of 
private encouragement to disturbers of ecclesiastical order. 
The only real answer as to whether the visitations were 
perfunctory or not would lie in an examination of their 
application to real life, and before leaving this division of 
the essay some attention must be paid to that problem. 

As the student studies the extant documents, he will 
be struck almost at once with the fact that the groupings 
of questions and orders, and also the phraseology, take on 
more and more a mechanical form as the reign proceeds. 
Before he has reached the end of Parker’s primacy, he will 
find that new Articles or Injunctions are welded on to older 
ones, and so the process goes on till he reaches Bancroft’s 
final visitation. If he stops there, he is liable to draw the 
conclusion, that, after all, visitations were considered by 
the ordinaries as necessary evils, and that Articles and 
Injunctions merely followed one another in a formless 
round of dreary administration. But we must remember 
that Visitation is merely the administration of law ; and 
that Articles need not vary unless the law is changed. 

He may further conclude that their active application 
to parochial life was equally insincere, and that a visitation 
soon became as unreal as the documents appear to him. 
But if we were to accept such summary conclusions, it would 
be at the expense of a body of valid evidence, to which 
attention must now be drawn. At this point I again exclude 
the informal reports in the form of letters from the bishops, 
and confine myself to the more formal documents ; the 

* Letter from the Council, November 7, 1573 (Cardwell, Documentary 
Annals, i, 352-3). 
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former, however, will be studied later and then can be linked 
with the material to which we now turn. When this is 
done some judgement can at least be made of the problem. 
Before turning to this aspect of the study I am once more 
compelled to enter a caveat. I make no claim to have gone 
far afield in search of evidence. A complete survey would 
involve the examination of the extant archidiaconal manu- 
scripts, and, as I have already pointed out, my acquaintance 
with these is unfortunately very limited. On the other 
hand, certain material is available which will warrant ten- 
tative conclusions and will serve as indications for further 
research. | 

The return of answers to visitation questions, and the 
execution of subsequent injunctions, the imposition of 
punishments, the trustworthiness of statements and of 
matters revealed, recorded as comperta and detecta, fell in 
the parishes to the churchwardens and clergy. Was the 
work well done? It would be foolish to make a general 
answer. We know that the churchwardens took long and 
solemn oaths to carry out their duties. We know that 
before the visitation some official handed to them in each 
parish the visitation questions and relied on prepared 
answers—their “‘ bills of presentment’ when the actual 
court of visitation opened. Examples are forthcoming of 
wardens being punished, or themselves presented and 
excommunicated, for neglecting this function.! At other 
times, we find the wardens haled before the ecclesiastical 
authorities for neglecting their statutory duties. For 
‘example, in Warrington deanery in 1592, churchwardens 
were presented because their church was not in repair, 
or because it lacked a decent Bible, a complete set of the 
Homilies and Jewel’s Apology and Rep/y.2, On occasions, 

1 See for example Canterbury Visitations, Archacologia Cantiana, vol. 
XXv, 12; Visitation of the Deanery of Warrington, Lancashire and Cheshire 
Historical Society’s Transactions (N.S.), x, 188; Barnes, Ecclesiastical Pro- 
ceedings (Surtees Society, xxii), 118, 129; Hale, Precedents . . . against 
Churchwardens, 81. A study of the Surtees Society’s volume will show with 
what regularity the parochial officials attended the visitations to present their 
“ billas detectionum,” and how the contumacious were punished. 

2 Warrington, op. ciz., 184. ‘ 
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the ecclesiastical officials were not satisfied with a mere 
declaration that the wardens had made good the reported 
neglect, and they were compelled to bring evidence to court 
—in the shape, for example, of the church “ furniture ‘ 
sworn to as “wanting ”’—that they had reformed.t A 
“bible? or ‘(a communion book,” whole and not torn, 
might be the visible warrant before the court sufficient to 
take off the social blight of excommunication ; while “a 
torn, very indecent and uncomely surplice” might so out- 
rage the judge as to order public confession before the 
congregation.2 A fine of severity might hang over the 
head of a careless warden, did he not carry out the visitor’s 
orders before a certain day.3 ‘The evidence is not clear as 
to how such fines were paid ; but if the custom found in 
Warwickshire in 15684 of charging them to the parish 
was at all common, it must have been an incentive to the 
parishioners to see that their wardens were not too often 
remiss. However that may be, once excommunicated, the 
churchwarden had to raise money somehow “ for absolu- 
tion ” or “ for discharge.” 5 
Nor did the visitation courts merely coerce the in- 

efficient churchwardens ; the parish as a whole might be 
laid under condemnation with them for failure to carry 
out visitation orders. In that case the lifting of the omnibus 
excommunication cost proportionately more.6 A mere 
glance through Hale or Barnes, or the Visitations for 
Canterbury, or Warrington, or Manchester Deanery in 
1 §92 7 forces the conclusion not only that the churchwardens 

* Barnes, op. cit., 116; Glasscock, Records of St. Michael’s, Bishop Stort- 
ford, 63. 

* Hale, Precedents in Criminal Causes, pp. 170-1. 

3 Visitations of the Dean of York’s Peculiar, Yorkshire Archaeological 
Fournal, xvili, 209. 

4 North, Chronicle of St. Martin’s, Leicester, 116; Leicester Architec- 
tural and Archaeological Society’s Transactions, iii, 192. 

5 ce Churchwarden’s Accounts of St. Ethelburga-within-Bishopsgate, 

pk Otte 
A ° See, inter alia, Shropshire Archaeological and Natural History Society’s 
Transactions, i, 62; Hale, Precedents against Churchwardens, pp. rrr. 

7 Visitation of Manchester Deanery, Lancashire and Cheshire Anti- 
quarian Society’s Transactions, xiii. 
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were themselves disciplined, but that they in turn kept 
the people and their sins of omission and commission 
prominently before the ordinaries in the visitations. Nor 
did the parson escape observation, and there must have 
been something of satisfaction to report him, whether for 
neglect of Holy Communion and saying the Litany, or 
for doctrinal aberrations ; and to wait for the subsequent 
Sunday when he was to acknowledge his fault in church 
“before the churchwarden.”’ Sometimes nature and 
spiritual hunger combined to lend the detecta a touch of 
humour, as when the churchwardens presented their parson 
for saying the service at inconvenient hours, or for that 
they were “not edified by him.”* A light, too, is thrown 
on the many articles of inquiry dealing with pluralities 
and residence and clerical benefactions to the poor by 
presentations of clergy under these headings ; and at the 
close of the reign in 1602 it is interesting to find an echo 
of the Queen’s prejudice against ‘married clergy, voiced as 
early as the Royal Injunctions of 1559,2 when a parson 
is presented because his churchwardens were not quite 
certain if his wife had been approved by the local justices 
before marriage, or if he had been licenced to marry accord- 
ing to the royal orders.3 , When we read in the injunctions 
of orders to the parsons to warn the churchwardens to 
look to their duty in noting absentees from church, or to 
call up parents and guardians to have their-children in- 
structed, these commands take on a-living reality as we 
find parsons presented at visitations for neglecting them.4 
Or, when we are disposed to think that the adultery and 
fornication mentioned in the documents did not issue in 
the penance enjoined, or that it was a purely formal order 
that the excommunicate should not attend Divine Ser- 
vice, it is interesting to discover that neglect in these 
matters issued in subsequent proceedings at the visitation 


* Hale, Precedents in Criminal Causes, pp. 149, 159, 163, 182. 
2 Frere and Kennedy, Visitations, iii, pp. 18-20. 
3 Visitation of the Dean of York, op. cit., 225, 315, 339. And see below, 
p» xlui. 
4 Hale, op. cit., 193; Canterbury Visitations, op. cit., xxv, 39. 
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courts! The “twelve penny” fine for nonconformity 
looms large both in question and in command. When 
its history receives closer treatment some day, as part of 
a general consideration of recusancy, it will appear quite 
real enough, since it colours the records just considered 
as much as it colours Visitation Articles and Injunctions. 
The long, detailed inquiries about marriage and banns, 
and christening, and churching, and catechizing, and 
receiving Communion were no dead letter. They take 
on a punctilious connexion with everyday life when we 
find the man whose place of marriage was unknown, or 
who married without banns duly called, or who had not 
his child baptized at his parish church, or who kept it too 
long unbaptized, or who had his wife churched in an un- 
known parish, or who refused to send his children to be 
catechized, or who neglected Holy Communion—presented 
at the visitation by the churchwardens.2 Nor can the 
inquiry whether the parson faithfully carried out his duties 
in administering the sacraments and in visiting the sick 
be a mere official tag ; we find a curate indicted for allow- 
ing two children to die unchristened through his neglect, 
and punished by a sentence of suspension from exercising 
his orders.3 

It is hardly necessary to refer further to this material, 
as it is available in print and can easily be studied in detail. 
The impression which it leaves on examination is that the 
visitations were carried out with something approaching 
efficiency. It lies outside our survey to consider the 
mentality produced in a parish when churchwardens and 
laity and parsons were organized by the ecclesiastical 
administration on an elaborate plan of checks and balances ; 
all that it is necessary to point out is, that for almost each 
visitation article and injunction there will be found in 
these collections illustrative material, and that this can be 
further supplemented from manuscript sources. I do not 
profess to have made wide researches here, but I should 

* Canterbury Visitations, op. ciz., xxvii, 219; Hale, op. cit., 160. 

2 See passim, Visitation of the Deanery of Warrington and Hale. 

3 Hale, Precedents in Criminal Causes, p. 183. 
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like to direct attention to certain unpublished documents 
which contain valuable comperta and detecta for visitations 
and go to prove that the activities in this matter continually 
touched everyday life. In the visitation manuscripts at 
Canterbury there are long and detailed detecta for an archi- 
diaconal visitation in 1560.' There are comperta for Cox’s 
Visitation of Ely in 1561.2 There is a close account of a 
visitation at Merton College in 1562.3 There is a long 
record of dealings with Magdalen and New Colleges in 
the same year,4 for Corpus Christi four years later,5 and 
for Merton in 1567.6 ‘There is a book of detecta belong- 
ing apparently to Parker’s Visitation of Canterbury in 
1569.7 There is an account of Grindal’s Visitation of the 
Northern Province in 1571.8 ‘There is a record of the 
results of Guest’s Visitation of Salisbury in 1574.9 There 
are detecta at Worcester for the years 1580, 1586, 1593.!° 
There are visitation books for the Archdeaconry of Ely for 
the years 1568-92 and for the diocese in 1564, 1596-99, 
and 1603.1! ‘There are comperta and detecta for Bickley’s 
Visitations of Chichester in the diocesan archives.!2 There 
are visitation books for London for 1562, 1574, 1577-80, 
1583, 1586, 1589, and 1598.!3 There are comperta for 
Chaderton’s Visitation of Lincoln in 1598.14 ‘This set of 
comperta is all the more valuable, as Chaderton’s articles 
for this visitation, following closely as they do those which 


Visitation Book of the Archdeacon of Canterbury (1560). 
Bishop of Ely’s MSS. [paper book of Cox’s Visitation : Ely Palace]. 
Parker Register, . 323 seq. 
Horne Register, ff. 12 seq. 
Lbid., ff. 22” seq: 
Parker Register, f. 262. 
Canterbury Visitation Books (1569). 
Malet MSS. (Hist. MSS. Com. v, 309). 
Register (Black, of the Dean and Chapter), p. 72. 
10 Liber Canonum (A. xiv of the documents of the Dean and Chapter), 
f/69;'00", 75, 
t Bishop of Ely’s MSS. (St. Mary’s, Cambridge). 
12 Bishop Bickley’s MSS. (Chichester Diocesan Archives). 
"3 §¢. Paul’s MSS. (London). 
4 Lambeth MSS8., Cart. m, xii, 22 (Lambeth Palace). 
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he used in Chester in 1581,' might illustrate the possibility, 
already referred to, of treating the documents as formal and 
mechanical, were it not that the comperta disclose that the 
business was active and the dealings real. ‘There are detecta 
for Hereford Cathedral in 1582.2 There are comperta for 
the Archdeaconry of Northants in 1577.3 

Sufficient evidence has been brought forward to show 
that the Articles and Injunctions, which we now proceed 
to study, were intimately related to everyday life. I am 
conscious that more evidence could be produced, but for the 
present purpose its absence is immaterial. In addition, 
when the evidence to which I have referred takes its place 
side by side with the volume of correspondence which 
poured into the Privy Council from the bishops, the com- 
bined force will lift the Articles and Injunctions out of the 
realms of mere archaeology, and clothe them with something 
of that palpitating life and very practical interest which I 
believe once belonged to them. This correspondence, 
of course, deals largely with recusancy ; but it in turn will 
provide the best commentary available on those many 
questions and orders which sought to touch not merely 
“favourers of the usurped power of the bishop of Rome,” 
but “seekers after private conventicles.” Finally, the 
entire history touches a wider field. It is a chapter—an 
early and valuable one—in the new conception of the state. 
The church was gathered in to the one exclusive sover- 
eignty. As long as this theory held sway, the realm of 
belief needed perhaps the severest disciplining. The 
disciplining and the regimentation of the ecclesiastical 
corporation are part and parcel of the Tudor conception 
and of the theory of the Renaissance state. It is not with- 
out interest that from the same corporation there should 
come, years on, a literature of political protest, and that in 
their essence the Tracts for the Times were anti-Austinian. 
As Parker and Whitgift and Elizabeth and the Council 
saw in the church an aspect of the prevailing theory, and 

t Vol. II, No. xxiii. 


No (Ps IDV ten be oe 
3 Shephard’s Visitation Book (Peterborough Diocesan Archives). 
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could not be expected to see beyond it, so the Tractarians 
greeted the breaking dawn of a realist conception which 
finds in the state neither omnicompetence nor all-embracing 
and absolute sovereignty. In the final Winnowing of 
history this may perhaps prove itself the most vital con- 
tribution made by the Oxford movement. 
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THE PERMANENT FORCES AT WORK IN 
ADMINISTRATION 


SrartinG from the beginning of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, 
gathering volume with growing national stability, various 
regulations—statutory, statutory and ecclesiastical, eccle- 
siastical, or administrative, issuing from the Council or 
from the ordinaries—shaped the parish life of the period. 
The most important of these are constantly reflected in the 
documents most closely connected with this study. Some 
are enforced in toto under some general head, some are 
used in extracts, some are modified in application by the 
episcopate ; but one and all of this important group lend, 
in one form or another, a certain permanency to the ecclesi- 
astical government of the entire reign. An estimate and 
analysis of this group will provide an excellent introduc- 
tion. The less important do not require minute examina- 
tion at this point. Their cumulative influence will appear 
as the study develops. The main regulations belong to 
the early years of the reign. Afterwards as positions were 
secured and the policy of the kingdom gradually took on 
purpose and aim, in meeting the forces of reaction or of 
extreme reform, other orders and directions were issued, 
which in their turn contributed something constant to the 
ecclesiastical administration. At first of lesser importance 
—as growing out of the initial regulations or expanding or 
explaining them—they acquired in time an influence almost 
equal in weight, if less uniform in application. Finally, as 
the church itself got under way in doctrine, rite, and cere- 
mony, it in turn contributed to the forces at work ; and 
doctrinal confessions, canons, episcopal regulations began to 
strengthen the foundations already laid. ‘There is thus 
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evident throughout the reign a gradually developing body 
of regulations. For the most part I am not concerned 
with the causes which lay behind this growth, and if they 
are referred to, it will be only incidentally. For the 
moment, all that is necessary is a brief review of those 
laws, directions, orders, regulations, and such-like, which 
I venture to characterize as permanent influences in the 
parochial and diocesan regimentation. 

First, behind all lay the Act of Supremacy and its by- 
product the Act of Uniformity. The former restored to 
the crown its “‘ancient jurisdictions,” repealed certain 
Marian statutes, and revived the anti-papal legislation of 
Henry VIII. All foreign authority, whether spiritual or 
temporal, was swept away, and the crown was reinvested 
with a supreme authority over the church. This authority, 
however, was carefully limited. The Henrician title “sup- 
reme head’ was refused, and certain Henrician statutes 
which raised Henry toa position°“almost equal to that of 
Pope and Council were not revived. A long section defined 
the supremacy and the purposes for which it might be 
used.! The crown was given power to delegate its auth- 
ority to ecclesiastical commissioners, but their authority 
over matters of religion was limited.2, They had no power 
to condemn as heresy anything not so declared by Scripture, 
General Councils, or Acts of Parliament passed with the 
consent of Convocation. Elizabeth herself, as we shall 
see, rejected the idea that the “supreme governorship ”’ 
involved functions strictly spiritual,3 and the Thirty Nine 
Articles of 1563 and 1571 stated the position in an un- 
equivocal manner :— 


“‘ Where we attribute to the Queen’s Majesty the chief 
government, by which titles we understand the minds 
of some slanderous folks to be offended : we give not to 
our princes the ministering either of God’s word or of 
the sacraments, the which thing the Injunctions also 
lately set forth by Elizabeth our Queen, do most 
plainly testify : But that only prerogative which we see 


1 1 Elizabeth, c. 1, § viii. 2 [bid., § xx. 3 See below, p. xlv. 
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to have been given always to all godly princes in Holy 
Scriptures by God himself : that is, that they should rule 
all estates and degrees committed to their charge by God, 
whether they be ecclesiastical or temporal, and restrain 
with the civil sword the stubborn and evil-doers.”’ ! 


The Act then proceeded to secure the supremacy, first 
by a declaratory oath—the oath of supremacy—which was 
imposed on all ecclesiastics and on all persons holding 
office under the crown ; and secondly by the determination 
of punishments, which might culminate in complete for- 
feiture of property or im death, for those who might main- 
tain or defend “the authority, pre-eminence, power, or 
jurisdiction, spiritual or ecclesiastical, of any foreign prince, 
prelate, state or potentate whatsoever, heretofore claimed 
used or usurped within this realm.” 2 

This Act was constantly applied in ecclesiastical admin- 
istration. ‘This application took various forms and gave 
rise to various injunctions. For example, the oath was 
directly enforced at New College, Oxford, in 1567, at 
Salisbury in 1568, at St. George’s, Windsor, in 1570—72, 
and at Winchester in 1571.3 Ecclesiastical persons 
refusing to take the oath were compelled to go in lay 
apparel.4 Round this Act, too, gathered all kinds of 
ecclesiastical orders in favour of the royal supremacy and 
against the “‘ usurped authority of the bishop of Rome.” 
Indeed, in this connexion the Act runs through the docu- 
ments as a unifying principle during the reign. In 1559, 
quarterly sermons were instituted in the parishes having 
as their theme the abolition of “ usurped and foreign power ”’ 
and the maintenance of the Queen’s authority as the highest 
power under God within the realm.5 These four ‘ quar- 
terly sermons ” appear in most of the orders, and sometimes 
they-were increased to six.6 More general prohibitions 

* Art. xxxvil in Cardwell, Syzodalia,i, 71,105. Fora discussion of the 
supremacy see below, p. xlv. 


2 1 Elizabeth, c. 1, §§ ix, xiv. ‘The ambit of the oath was extended by 
subsequent legislation. 


3 Frere and Kennedy, Visitations, ili, pp. 192, 204, 247, 328. 
ATbid.; Pw t79- 5 Ibid., pp. 8-9. 6 [bid., p. 220% 
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gather round the Act. It was the source, for example, 
of an order in 1583 forbidding the maintenance or. ex- 
tolling of “‘ the usurped authority of the bishop of Rome 
or any foreign power,” and of an injunction in 1586 
banning the open or private teaching of subjection or 
obedience to any external authority.! The reign closed 
with a diocesan regulation for London, in which the pre- 
scribed bidding-prayer, describing the Queen as “ of all 
causes and over all persons within her Highness’ domin- 
ions, as well ecclesiastical as temporal, next and immediately 
under God supreme governor ”’ was enforced as the normal 
prelude to the parochial sermons.? 

The second great permanent force was the Act of 
Uniformity, which brought into action within the religious 
life of the people the Tudor conception of the unified and 
uniform state. This Act restored with some slight but 
very important modifications or changes the Second Prayer 
Book of Edward VI, and enjoined the use of it and no other 
throughout the kingdom.3 A section (horresco referens) 
restored the ornaments of the church and ministers of the 
second year of Edward VI ;4 and this section appeared in 
the Elizabethan Prayer Book as a substantial rubric—a 
stumbling block and an offence both then and later.5 A 
progressive scale of punishments, ending for the third 
offence in deprivation and imprisonment for life, was laid 
down for any minister declining to use in his-church the 
statutory rites and ceremonies, or using any others in public 
worship. The Act, in addition, touched the laity. Any 
one depraving the Book or hindering its use was subject 
to heavy penalties, while absence from church on Sundays 
and Holy Days was punishable, not merely by ecclesi- 


= ppat 38, 210. 222338. 3 1 Elizabeth, c. 2, § il. 

4 [bid., § xiii. 

5 I have not thought it necessary to reopen discussion on this question, 
as I have discussed it elsewhere. See my Juterpretations (1908) and Studies 
in Tudor History (1916). Asa matter of fact the visitation documents were 
little influenced by the vestiarian controversy. It soon became a question 
of “a surplice with wide sleeves” or nothing. The use of vestments, in the 
restricted meaning of the term, was never a question of practical politics. 
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astical censure, but by a fine of twelvepence for every such 
offence, to be levied by the parochial churchwardens by 
way of distress for the use of the poor of the parish.’ 
The application of the provisions of the Act was entrusted 
not only to judges and to lay officials but to the bishops 
and their subordinates.2 The ordinaries were given power, 
among other methods, to inquire in their visitations as to 
how the Act as a whole was being carried out in the dioceses, 
deaneries, and parishes, and to punish offenders. It is 
obvious, therefore, that this Act, and the Prayer Book 
which it enjoined, were fruitful sources of inquiry and 
regulation in the archidiaconal and episcopal visitations of 
the reign. This influence will appear more fully later, 
for example in relation to the “ furniture ” of the churches, 
and to the statutory fine, which will require special treat- 
ment. It is merely necessary to give here a short account 
of the services, etc., authorized in the Prayer Book as the 
norm. of public worship. 

Morning and Evening Prayer in “a loud voice’”’ were 
‘“to be used in the accustomed place of the church, chapel 
or chancel, except it [shall] be otherwise determined by the 
ordinary of the place”; and the clergy were laid under 
obligation daily to say these services, publicly or privately, 
unless hindered by preaching, studying, or some other 
urgent cause. When such services were public, a bell was 
to be tolled at a convenient time so that the well-disposed 
might have warning to come and assist. ‘The Litany was 
to be said on Sundays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, and at 
other times by command of the ordinary. An Order was 
provided “for the administration of the Lord’s Supper 
or Holy Communion.” Intending communicants were 
enjoined to give in their names beforehand to the curate, 
who was directed to warn notorious evil livers not ‘‘ to 
presume to the Lord’s Table” until they had made open 
declaration of repentance and amendment, and to repel 
those unreconciled in a quarrel until penitent and willing 
to restore amity. The table, covered with a fair white 
linen cloth at times of Communion, was “‘ to stand in the 

* ¥ Elizabeth, c. 2, § iii. 2 Ibid., §§ iv, v, vi, x, xi. 
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body of the church, or in the chancel where Morning and 
Evening Prayer be appointed to be said ; and the priest 
standing on the north side of the table” was to begin the 
rite. After the offertory, the churchwardens were to 
gather “the devotion of the people and put the same into 
the poor men’s box” ; and on the offering days—Christ- 
mas, Easter, St. John the Baptist, and St. Michael !—every 
man and woman was ordered to pay the accustomed dues. 
After the Nicene Creed, the priest must announce the 
Holy Days or fasting days of the week following. On 
Holy Days, when there was no Communion, the “ ante- 
communion” service with the Homily was prescribed. 
No celebration was to take place, ‘‘ except there be a 
good number to communicate with the priest according 
to his discretion.” ‘This discretion was limited by the 
rubric, “and if there be not above twenty persons in the 
parish of discretion to receive the Communion, yet there 
shall be no communion, except four, or three at the least 
communicate with the priest.” In cathedral and colle- 
giate churches weekly Communion was laid down as the 
minimum for the priests and deacons. As regards the 
bread, it was sufficient that it should be “‘ such as is usual to 
be eaten at the table with other meats, but the best and 
purest white bread that conveniently may be gotten” ; 
and bread and wine were a charge on the parish through 
the churchwardens. Every parishioner was- ordered to 
communicate three times in the year at the least, of which 
Easter was to be one. Baptism was to be administered on 
Sundays and Holy Days, immediately after the last lesson 
at Morning or at Evening Prayer. Provision was made 
for godfathers and godmothers. The child was to be 
dipped in the font (or the water was to be poured upon it, 
if weak) and its forehead was to be signed with the sign of 
the cross. Provision was made for private baptism in 
urgent cases. Confirmation, in the manner prescribed, 
was to be administered to those who could say in English 
the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Commandments, 
and knew the short Catechism. Banns of marriage were 
* As changed by Henry VIII in 1536 (Wilkins, iii, 824). 
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to be published on three consecutive Sundays or Holy 
Days ; if the persons to be married dwelt in different 
parishes, the banns must be called in each parish ; and no 
curate was to proceed to the solemnization without know- 
ledge that this had been done. Provision was made for the 
reception of Communion at a marriage. An order was 
provided ‘“‘ for the visitation of the sick,” with an oppor- 
tunity for private confession and absolution ; and for a 
private celebration,! if opportunity and the condition of 
the sick person allowed, and sufficient neighbours or friends 
were available to receive with him. A Burial Service, a 
form for the Churching of Women, and a Commination 
against Sinners (to be used divers times in the year) con- 
cluded the list of public services. As already pointed out, 
section thirteen of the Act of Uniformity appeared as 
“the Ornaments Rubric,” and orders were given that “ the 
chancels shall remain as they have done in time past.” 

The services provided thus fall into two groups: (4) 
Morning and Evening Prayer, and Holy Communion— 
the more usual and common ; (4) Baptism, Confirmation, 
Matrimony, Churching of Women, Burial of the Dead, 
and the Commination—the less usual. ‘These services 
constituted the most outstanding and primary duties of 
the parochial clergy. Detailed references to the docu- 
ments are unnecessary in this connexion. No visitation 
took place which did not enjoin the clergy to carry out 
their functions without deviation from the Book of Common 
Prayer. The enforcing of the ideal will appear later when 
the parish church, parish services, and ceremonies are 
studied. For the present it is only necessary to recall the 
broad outline of uniformity laid down in the Prayer Book, 
and the fact that the maintenance of conformity was one 
of the strongest motives behind the visitations. 

Amplifying and explaining these two Acts, and parallel 
with them, were the Royal Articles and the Royal Injunctions 
of 1559.2 These two sets of orders were first enforced 

* For a discussion of the methods of communicating the sick, see my 


Studies in Tudor History, pp. 282-317. 
2 Frere and Kennedy, V7sitations, iii, Nos. i and ii. 
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during the Royal Visitation which began in the summer of 
that year. Following previous precedents, the visitatorial 
powers of the ordinaries were suspended, and the country 
was divided among lay and clerical visitors, who were 
authorized to enforce ‘‘the settlement of religion”’ as 
embodied in the Acts of Supremacy and Uniformity and in 
the Royal Injunctions. It is now necessary to analyse 
these important royal orders, forming as they did the essen- 
tial foundation for diocesan administration. Indeed not 
merely did these Articles and Injunctions provide a broad 
outline for parochial government which was filled in from 
time to time, but their application to parish life was constant, 
either i” extenso or in extracts. "Thus, they were ordered 
for quarterly reading in the parish churches ; 2 they became 
a necessary part of the church “ furniture” ;3 the people 
were regularly ordered to obey them ; 4 the churchwardens 
were obliged to report whether they were read and ob- 
served ;5 references to orders ‘“‘ according to the Injunc- 
tions” or “ prescribed by the Injunctions” are legion. 
Their influence is seen in the earliest document, and 
Bancroft closes the reign by enforcing the quarterly reading, 
and by liberal reliance on their authority for many mis- 
cellaneous orders.6 The bishops before long took them 
into reconsideration. Between 1560-61 they produced for 
working purposes a set of modifications known as “ The 
Interpretations,” 7 which in its turn was linked up with the 
Royal Injunctions. As the reign advanced many items 
were drawn from these “ Interpfetations”” and enforced 
under the rubric “‘ according to the Injunctions,” although 
not found explicitly there. So wide was their influence 


™ For an account of the visitation see Gee, The Elizabethan Clergy 
(1898) ; Birt, The Elizabethan Religious Settlement (1907); and my Arch- 
bishop Parker (1908). 

2 E.g. Frere and Kennedy, iii, pp. 225, 262, 279, 298, 310, 376. 

3 Ibid., pp. 170, 301. 

4 Ibid., pp. 98, 173. 

5 Ibid., pp. 298, 301. 

6 p. 339. After Elizabeth’s death they are much more rarely enjoined. 

7 See my Interpretations (1908), where the manuscripts are printed iz 
extenso. 
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that there began to be applied to them a kind of doctrine 
of “implied powers.” To the Royal Injunctions and to 
their fellow document, ‘‘ the Interpretations,’’ diocesan 
after diocesan looked for support ; and deductions were 
made from them in an elastic manner, or regulations were 
read into them, with equal freedom. 

These Royal Injunctions ordered the parish clergy to 
preach four times every year that foreign jurisdictions and 
authorities were justly abolished and that the Queen’s 
supreme governorship in church and state was subject only 
to God. This injunction figured throughout the docu- 
ments as an order enjoining “ the quarterly sermons.”” The 
extolling of images, relics, and miracles was forbidden. 
Where monthly sermons were permitted, emphasis was to 
be laid on the works of faith, mercy, and charity, to the 
exclusion of pilgrimages, setting of candles, praying upon 
beads, and such-like. This injunction lay behind all orders 
to forsake superstition and idolatry. In the absence of 
sermons, Homilies were to be read ; and the Lord’s Prayer, 
the Creed, and the Ten Commandments were laid down 
as the norm of instruction. An English Bible and the 
Paraphrases of Erasmus were ordered as necessary parts 
of the church “furniture.” The clergy were minutely 
ordered to avoid ale-houses or taverns and unlawful games, 
and to give their leisure to the study of Scripture and to 
devotion. All favourers of usurped foreign authority, 
all hinderers of godly preaching and of the executing of the 
Queen’s Injunctions, must be detected to some civil or 
ecclesiastical authority. A parochial register must be 
kept of baptisms, weddings, and burials, and a coffer with 
locks for the safe-keeping of the same. Non-resident 
clergy, with an income over £20, must distribute a fortieth 
of it among the poor, and those with an income over £100 
must provide three and a third per cent. towards exhibitions 
for poor scholars at the Universities. A fifth part of all 
income must go to the repair—where necessary—of ecclesi- 
astical buildings. Tithes must be regularly paid. Clergy 
under the degree of Master of Arts must possess the New 
Testament in Latin and English with Erasmus’s Para- 
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phrases, studying the same with a view to examination at 
the visitations, and learning portions of Scripture by heart 
wherewith to comfort the sick. All parochial processions— 
both within and without the church—must cease; but 
the perambulation of the parish at Rogationtide must be 
continued with certain proper psalms. The “ substantial 
men” alone were to accompany the parson. All bell 
ringing must be discontinued, save one bell before the 
sermon. Permission was given for harvesting on Holy 
Days after attendance at Divine Service. No “ open 
contender’ was to receive Holy Communion without 
public reconciliation. ‘‘ All shrines, covering of shrines, 
all tables, candlesticks, trindals, and rolls of wax, pictures, 
paintings, and all other monuments of feigned miracles, 
pilgrimages, idolatry and superstition’’ were to be des- 
troyed utterly “so that there remain[ed] no memory of 
the same in walls, glasses, windows or elsewhere within their 
churches and houses ; preserving’ nevertheless or repair- 
ing both the walls and glass windows.” A pulpit and a 
strong chest with three keys for alms were a charge on each 
parish. Simony was discountenanced by an order that 
any parson, who came to a benefice by purchase, fraud, 
or deceit, should be deprived and made unable to receive 
any other spiritual promotion ; while the patron who was 
a party to the transaction should lose his right of presenta- 
tion for that time. A long injunction dealt with clerical 
marriage. ‘The authorities were dissatisfied because many 
ministers had not been discreeteither in choosing their 
wives or in living with them. As a consequence it was 
laid. down that neither priest nor deacon was to marry 
until the woman of his choice had been allowed and approved 
by the bishop of his diocese and two neighbouring justices 
of the peace ; and until the consent of her parents—if 
living—had been obtained, or the goodwill of her kinsfolk, 
or, for lack of such, of her master or mistress.1 ‘The out- 
ward apparel of ministers as used in last year of Edward 
VI’s reign—“ seemly habits, garments, and square caps ” 

* For examples of clerical licences to marry, see Lose/ey MSS., p. 2543 
Parker Register, i, ff. 205, 298. Cf. above, p. xxix. 
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—was enjoined. The defence of heresy, the use of charms, 
witchcrafts, and such-like devilish devices were forbidden. 
No person was to neglect his own parish church or to 
resort to another except to hear ‘‘some extraordinary 
sermon”; and three or four discreet men (in practice 
the churchwardens) had the diligent duty laid on them to 
see that all parishioners, unless hindered by some urgent 
cause, attended church on Sundays and Holy Days and 
continued there during the whole service, and to denounce 
defaulters to the ordinary. No taverns were to sell meat 
or drink in the time of Common Prayer, preaching or 
reading of the Homilies. No parishioner must retain in 
his housé any “ images, tables, pictures, paintings, and 
other monuments of feigned miracles, pilgrimages, idolatry 
or superstition.”” Disturbers of public worship or negligent 
and indifferent attenders at it, and rash contenders about 
Scripture or sound doctrine call for summary dealings. 
No schoolmaster must exercise his profession unless 
licensed by the ordinary ; and in addition to teaching his 
pupils the Grammar of Henry VIII and Edward VI he 
was ordered to stir them up to love and reverence the 
religion set forth by public authority, and to learn such 
Scripture as would induce to all godliness. In addition, 
the parsons must undertake for half an hour at least before 
Evening Prayer every Sunday and Holy Day, special 
instruction of the children, in the Creed, the Ten Com- 
mandments, and the Lord’s Prayer, examining them in 
these and in the catechism of the Prayer Book. ‘The 
Litany must be said on Wednesdays and Fridays not being 
Holy Days. ‘The churchwardens were to deliver unto 
the visitors “inventories of vestments, copes and other 
ornaments, plate, books, and specially of grails, couchers, 
legends, processionals, hymnals, manuals, portuesses, and 
such like appertaining to their church.” It was the 
Queen’s special desire that religious disputations and 
a convicious words ”’ such as “ papist, or papistical heretic, 
schismatic or sacramentary ”’ should disappear, and that 
disturbers of discord in this regard should be denounced 
to the ecclesiastical or some higher authority. - Singing 
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the Common Prayer “in a modest and distinct song ” 
was permitted, provided that it did not render the service 
unintelligible ; while for the pleasure of those who de- 
lighted in music, a hymn “ in the best sort of melody and 
music that may be conveniently devised” might be sung 
at the beginning or the end of the Morning or Evening 
Service. No books or papers must be printed except 
when licensed specially by the Queen, or six privy coun- 
cillors, or certain ecclesiastical authorities ; and in order 
to deprive pamphlets, plays, and ballads of heretical or 
seditious occasions to sin, they must be submitted to the 
Ecclesiastical Commission. ‘The latter body was ordered 
to look to foreign books ; and on the Worshipful Company 
of Stationers was laid a special duty of obedience. Rever- 
ence at the holy name was to be given “ with lowliness of 
courtesy and uncovering of heads of the menkind.” The 
clergy were to read plainly and distinctly for the edification 
of their flock ; and “mean readers” among them were 
ordered to practise beforehand the Scripture or Homily. 
Finally, the royal supremacy or governorship received a 
liberal interpretation to which Cecil brought his best 
wisdom ;! and regulations were laid down for the removal 
of altars, and for the erection of holy tables. ‘The latter, 
when there was no Communion, were to stand altarwise, 
while during the execution of the rite they could be placed 
in the chancel in such a way as the people might best hear 
and most conveniently communicate. The communion 
bread was defined as of common fine bread, ‘“ without 
any figure thereupon, of the same fineness and fashion 
round, though somewhat bigger in compass and _ thick- 
ness, as the usual bread and wafer, heretofore named 
singing cakes, which served for the use of the private 
mass.” 2 A bidding prayer concluded the document, 

™ Cf. Parker, Correspondence, p. 479. ‘There is a draft of this ““Admoni- 
tion ” in Cecil’s hand in 8. 2. Dom., xv, 27, which discloses the care taken 
to define the position of the crown. ‘The definition in the Royal Injunctions 
was made the statutory explanation of “supreme governor” by § E/iza- 
beth, c. 1. 

2 The regulation for altars and tables was necessary owing to the general 


licence abroad in the early months of the reign. It would appear that at 
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with a strict order that the whole body of injunctions 
was to be kept by clergy and laity “upon pain of 
deprivation, sequestration of fruits and benefices, suspen- 
sion, excommunication, and such other coercion, as to 
ordinaries, or other having ecclesiastical jurisdiction . . . 
shall seem convenient” ; and “ every justice of the peace 
being required shall assist the ordinaries and every of them, 
for the due execution of the said Injunctions.” 

These Injunctions, with the Acts of Supremacy and 
Uniformity, overshadow all other documents of the reign 
in ecclesiastical administration. No extant visitation records 
overlook them. ‘To them were soon added further docu- 
ments of permanent weight. The reign was not very 
old before reform showed a tendency to get out of hand in 
destructive zeal and in new theology, while morals began 
to slip further from decent moorings. As a consequence, 
efforts were made to control the situation by regulations, 
which more or less remained as sources of inspiration for 
diocesan administration. 

In 1560 “An Admonition”’ to all such as intended to 
marry (commonly known as the Table of Prohibited 
Degrees) was set forth, and later published by authority.! 
It laid down the prohibited degrees and certain regulations 
in connexion with marriage. The rubrics of the Prayer 
Book were enforced with further orders that no curate 
should solemnize a marriage in a private house, that 
any bringing forward frivolous impediments should be 
punished, and that clergy solemnizing marriage or being 
present at contracts within the degrees prohibited should 
be suspended for three years. This ‘“‘ Admonition ” was 
uniformly enforced. The prohibited degrees remained 
constant, and the general marriage regulations were supple- 
mented to meet further and later antinomianism. First 
first the Queen was unwilling that the old stone altars should disappear, and 
was moved to action by certain reasons in favour of a table (Strype, 4anads, 
i, I, 237-40, from Petyt MSS., 538, 38, f29). The authority for the 
position of the table and for the use of wafer-bread is pointed out in Parker’s 
letter to Cecil, January 8, 1561, as being under the proviso of the Act of 
Uniformity (Correspondence, No. cclxxxiii). 

* Cardwell, Documentary danals, i, pp. 283 ff. 
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of all, general articles or injunctions dealing with marriage 
either ask if any one has infringed the prohibited degrees 
of the Table, or else order that they be not infringed. 
This use of the document is evident throughout. Secondly, 
it was not uncommon to find that it is to be read twice a year 
to the parishioners.'. Thirdly, before long, a copy of it 
became a necessary part of the church furniture ‘“‘ fastened 
in some convenient place in the church” and costing not 
more than twopence.? 

About the same time edification and doctrine received 
attention. A New Kalendar was issued “ to provide more 
suitable lessons for the benefit of the ignorant people.” 
There was no change of principle made in the Prayer 
Book lectionary ; but a table of movable feasts and one for 
finding Easter was added, and some names of saints pre- 
viously omitted were inserted in the Kalendar.3 The 
influence of this document was soon apparent. The Holy 
Days which it ““expressed”’ were alone prescribed for obser- 
vance in the parishes, along with those laid down in an 
Edwardine statute ;4 and it became part and parcel of the 
things “‘ requisite and necessary ’”’ which the churchwardens 
were obliged to provide in the parish churches, Doctrine 
was dealt with in a formulary known as 4 Declaration of 
Certain Principal Articles of Religions ‘This was drawn 
up sometime soon after February, 1561, when Young, 
who signed it, went to York. It consisted of eleven items 
in which certain points were categorically stated. The 
doctrine of the Trinity, the sufficiency of the canonical 
scriptures and of the three Creeds, the rights of national 
churches, the necessity for a duly ordained ministry, the 
justness of the royal supremacy, the apostolic catholicity 
of the Prayer Book, the primitive custom of communion 


« See for example Frere and Kennedy, iii, p. 277. 

2 Ibid. p 198. 

3 Reprinted in Liturgical Services of Queen Elizabeth, pp. 435 ff. 

4 See for example Frere and Kennedy, iii, pp. 110, 160, 176, 256, 279. 

5 Reprinted in Cardwell, Doc. Anz., pp. 231 ff.; in Burnet, v, 563, 
from Jugge’s edition ; in Strype, Annals, i, 1, 325, from a printed broadside 
in Corpus Library, Cambridge (vol. cvi, p. 422). 
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under both kinds, the adequacy of the sacrament of Baptism 
as now appointed, were affirmed. The papal claim to 
universal jurisdiction, the abused theory of the mass, and 
the efficacy of extolling images, relics, and feigned miracles 
were denied. There is no evidence that this document 
ever received the sanction of the crown. It was ordered 
to be read by the clergy “‘ on first entering into their cures, 
and also after that yearly at two several times, that is to 
say the Sunday next following Easter Day and St. Michael 
the Archangel, [or on some other Sunday within one month 
after those feasts, immediately after the gospel].”! It 
was confirmed by the archbishops and bishops in April, 
1561.2 Its influence, whether under the title “ A Declara- 
tion of Unity of Religion” or “the Confession,” was 
somewhat remarkable. ‘The bishops soon ordered its 
use in their visitations.3 It became part of the church 
furniture.4 It actually survived, for some unexplained 
reason, the appearance of the Thirty Nine Articles of 1563. 
We find it enforced along with them in Rochester Diocese 
in 1565.5 In Norwich Cathedral in 1571 both are enjoined 
for subscription.© In 1572 in the parishes of Ely, its 
reading was maintained, in complete disregard of the Thirty 
Nine Articles ;7 while as late as 1582 its authority was 
applied to the clergy of the archdeaconry of Middlesex 
with a similar neglect.8 Its influence in administration, 
especially after 1571 when a statutory subscription to the 
Thirty Nine Articles came into force,9 is one of the most 
remarkable instances of episcopal independence throughout 
the reign. 

The history of the Thirty Nine Articles of 1563 need 
not be retold. They did not much affect the ecclesiastical 
administration before 1571 when subscription was required 
by Act of Parliament. The only orders concerning them 
which appear before that year are those of Guest, who in 
1565 commanded the clergy of Rochester Cathedral to 


* The words in brackets do not appear in the Corpus Library copy. 
@ Frere and Kennedy, ili, p. 95. 3 Ibid., pp. 151, 160. 

4 Ibid., pp. 170, 301. 5 [bid., p. 158. PThiaS D. Bh 7 
? Ibid., pp. 297-9. Bee T2063 9 13 Elizabeth, c.12. 
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possess copies.' Traces of them may be found at New 
College in 1566 and in 1567.2 After 1571, however, 
their influence is widespread, and it is hardly necessary to 
do more than illustrate it by a few references. Thus, for 
example, the statutory reading on entrance into a benefice 
was enforced by Parker in the diocese of Winchester in 
1575.3 The same order was later expanded to include 
a prohibition, based on the Act of 1571, against defending 
any doctrine contrary to the Articles, and in this form was 
enforced in all the parishes of the province of York in 
1576 and in 1578, in the parishes of the diocese of Lincoln 
in 1581.and 1588, and in those of the diocese of Chichester 
in 1585.4 An interesting example of their influence is 
found in 1588, when in the parishes of the diocese of Lincoln 
lay folk were sought out who denied the doctrine which the 
Articles contained.5 While in the deanery of Shoreham 
in 1597 an isolated visitation article required the parsons to 
read them twice a year to their congregation.6 An equally 
interesting record is that of Guest in the diocese of Rochester 
in 1571. The Act of that year in imposing subscription 
made a distinction between those ordained under the 
Edwardine or Elizabethan ordinal and those claiming to 
be priests or deacons by virtue of any other form. The 
former were supposed to’accept and to read the Thirty 
Nine Articles as a whole, while the latter were apparently 
asked to subscribe “to all the Articles of Religion which 
only concern the confession of the true Christian faith and 
the doctrine of the Sacraments.’’- Guest applied this in 
an order that the churchwardens should report “‘ whether 
such priests as was made by the Romish order have openly 
read in the pulpit plainly and distinctly the confession of him 
made before his ordinary under the said ordinary’s seal, 
and the Articles appointed to be read by the statute.’’7 
Indeed, Guest was not satisfied with the mere letter of the 
law ; he is one of the few bishops who ordered each of his 
clergy to possess a private copy of the Thirty Nine Articles.’ 

1 Frere and Kennedy, ili, pp. 151, 153. 2 Ibid., pp. 183, 192. 

3. Tid D377 4 pp. 12, 91, 183, IQI, 244. 5 p. 246. 

6 p. 286. 7 Frere and Kennedy, ili, p. 336. 8 [bid., p. 333. 
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Guest's distinction—and he apparently makes one—seems 
to have been made with the letter of the Act in view, and 
certainly in future controversies the puritans maintained 
that a distinction existed, a claim supported by the par- 
liamentary history! On the other hand, the records 
already referred to show that the practice of unreserved 
subscription to the Articles as a whole was the more usual 
proceeding. When subscription was enjoined by the 
Canons of 171," there is no sign that any such distinction 
was made, Coke, who was alive during the discussions, 
when writing of 13 Evizedeth, ¢. 12, made no reference to 
any two types of subscription, and he referred to the statute 
and to the Canons of 1671 as though the subscription 
ordered by each was one and the same.? 

The Thirty Nine Articles remained the foundation of 
doctrinal standards throughout the reign. A section of 
the Act of Subscription laid it down that candidates for 
Holy Orders should profess their doctrine before being 
admitted to ministerial functions. This section was re- 
inforced by the Canons of 1576.3 The Canons of 1585 and 
of 1597 included a Latin sermon defending the doctrine 
of the Articles as one of the possible requisites for orders.4 
These later dealings were all part and parcel of the struggle 
with puritanism and of Whitgift’s consistency in support- - 
ing ex eximo the Queen’s policy. The greatest storm, 
however, which gathered round the Articles was that which 
originated with Whitgift’s famous “ Three articles” of 
1§83, to which subscription and consent were demanded 
from all preachers, readers, catechists, ministers of the 
sacraments, and those exercising any ecclesiastical function 
by whatever authority admitted.’ Whitgift’s third article 
demanded not only approval of the Thirty Nine Articles 
as a whole, but a profession of belief that each of them was 
agreeable to the word of God. It lies outside the scope 
of this essay to discuss Whitgift’s proceedings, or to 

¥ Cardwell, Sywededia, i, 11a. 2 Justitutes, iv, p. 323. 

3 Sywededia, i, 132. 4 Iéid, 141, 149. 


Ss Cardwell, Dee. ex, pp. 4rr fh; Prothero, Stezuzes, pp. 211 fF. (with 
small verbal differences). 
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attempt to illustrate the result in church history. His 
“three articles” were included in a general scheme of 
eleven articles under the common title “ Articles touching 
Preachers and other orders for the Church,’”’ and as such 
were forwarded by Whitgift, on October 19, 1583, to the 
bishops and ordinaries of the southern province with a 
request “ effectually to put them into execution ” through- 
out the dioceses.1 ‘There is a certain amount of evidence 
available from the visitation documents that this was done. 
For example, Whitgift enforced the entire eleven articles 
in the parishes of Bath and Wells in 1583 ;2 but this is 
the only extant example of such an inclusive administrative 
act. Other bishops and ordinaries, from time to time, 
culled extracts from them and enforced such in their 
visitations ; for example—Overton in Coventry and Lich- 
field in 1584 ; Mullins in the archdeaconry of London and 
Whitgift in Chichester in 1585; Bickley in Chichester 
in 1586.3 It is significant, however, that, in making these 
extracts, ordinaries seem purposely to have avoided any 
of the “‘three articles”’ of subscription. But there was 
much searching of hearts throughout the dioceses. Sub- 
scription was enforced by a further set of ‘‘ Articles ex 
officio” 34 and in June, 1584, Whitgitt forwarded to the 
council a detailed return showing subscribers and non- 
subscribers among the clergy for at least ten of the dioceses 
of his province. This record, which was obtained from 
visitations ad hoc, shows a remarkable amount of conformity. 
If it is at all accurate, it would seem that out of 835 clergy 
only forty-nine refused to subscribe. 5 

In turning to consider other permanent influences it 
is not necessary to delay over the Canons already referred 
to. In none of the documents are they enforced as a whole 
like the Royal Injunctions, the New Kalendar, and the 
Thirty Nine Articles ; but each new code lent influence 
to visitation article and injunction. This influence 1s 
so diffuse and so general that little purpose would be 
served in illustrating it, at this point, from the visitation 

1 Strype, Whitgift, i, 233. 2 Ds 557%. 3. pp.ROl, 177> 183, 217. 

4 Strype, Whitgift, ii, pp. 81 ff. 5 Ibid., pp. 99 ff. 
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records. Its cumulative effect will in some degree appear 
as the essay develops. Nor is it necessary to refer to the 
code of stringent recusancy Acts. I shall have them in 
mind when recusancy is considered as a whole in relation 
to ecclesiastical administration. These Acts indeed colour 
the visitation documents but little, as their application lay 
as a rule outside the ordinary church officials and the ordin- 
ary routine of parish life. One or two other documents, 
however, need consideration before I leave this division 
of the study. 

The most important are the Royal Order of October Io, 
1561, and Parker’s Advertisements of 1566.! Both, as 
is well known, owed their origin to the indiscreet zeal and 
the precisianist conscience of the puritans. The former 
follows upon two similar royal orders, one in the form of 
a proclamation against the despoilers of churches, Septem- 
ber 19, 1561, and another in the form of a letter, January 
22, 1561, which dealt inter alia with the better care of 
churches and the hanging up of the Ten Commandments.? 
The proclamation forbade the destruction of monuments 
and tombs and the breaking of any images which had not 
been set up “for any religious honour.” The Queen 
rebuked the ignorant, malicious, and covetous zeal which 
made the proclamation necessary, and further ordered 
that the “slanderous desolation of the places of prayer” 
by the removal of bells and lead from churches and chapels 
should forthwith cease, under pain of imprisonment during 
pleasure and of fine for contempt. The letter noted “‘ the 
unseemly keeping and order of the chancels,” and requested 
the bishops in their visitations to see that the Table of the 
Ten Commandments was set or hung up in the east end 
of the chancel, not only “‘ for edification, but also to give 
some comely ornament and demonstration that the same 
is a place of religion and prayer.” These orders were 
enforced with such remarkable consistency from 1561 
to the end of the reign, that we are driven to believe either 
that there was wilful neglect in obeying them, or that the 

Frere and Kennedy, iii, Nos. xix, xxxvii. 
2 Cardwell, Doc. Ann, pp. 257. ff. 
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fever of destruction was of an intermittent and recurring 
nature. The Royal Order was issued under the terms of 
the Act of Uniformity. It dealt with some general reforms, 
such as ordering a “ more costly painting’ of the Ten 
Commandments in cathedrals, a more stringent observance 
of the injunction about bells and lead from steeples and 
porches, a discontinuance of growing neglect in relation 
to godfathers and godmothers, the abandonment of Holy 
Days and fasting days not authorized, and the delivery 
yearly to the ordinary by the parsons and churchwardens 
of a signed copy of their parish register of christenings, 
weddings, and burials. Specific sections dealt with great 
evils. First of all the zeal for destroying religious images, 
covered by the Royal Injunctions, had got completely out 
of hand, and the chancel screens had to a large extent been 
destroyed. Orders were now given that they were to be 
restored ; and directions were laid down for the trans- 
forming of the rood-lofts, where this had not been done, so 
that a comely partition with some convenient crest upon 
the beam should remain. In addition, there was evidence 
enough that a long, even-floored church was the desire of 
many, and that the chancel and communion steps had been 
destroyed. Those that still remained must not be removed. 
The indecent neglect of the Holy Table must not continue. 
In future, a covering of silk or buckram was to be laid on 
the Holy Table, when it was not in actual use.- Nor must 
the ancient font be turned out of the churches to make 
way for household basins. Its customary use must be 
continued. Taken together the three documents lift the 
veil on a pathetic enough scene. The picture will be filled 
in later with details gathered from every year and from 
every diocese. 

Parker’s Advertisements of 1566 consisted of a preface 
and four sections, and concluded with eight “ protesta- 
tions” for subscription by all admitted to any ecclesiastical 
cure or office. The first section dealt with the examination 
and licencing of preachers and the number of their sermons, 
and ordered them to set forth the worth of the Sacraments 
and the wisdom of frequent reception of Holy Communion 
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according to the Prayer Book rite, with due obedience to 
the Royal Injunctions. The second section dealt with 
‘administration of prayer and sacraments.” Provision 
was made for the Common Prayer to be said or sung in such 
place in the church most suitable for edification as the 
ordinary might direct—a deduction from the rubric in the 
Prayer Book. Unlicensed preachers must confine their 
exhortation to reading the Homilies. In cathedral and 
collegiate churches the prebendaries, priests, and clerks 
must receive Communion at least twice a month, and other 
members of the foundation at least four times a year. 
The ministers of Holy Communion in cathedral and col- 
legiate churches must use copes—officiant, gospeller, and 
epistoler ; in choir, the deans and prebendaries must wear 
surplices with silk hoods. In other churches, a surplice 
alone was ordered for all ministrations. A communion 
table on a frame and a surplice with wide sleeves were a 
charge on each parish. The orders for the fair linen cloth 
and for the Ten Commandments were repeated, as well 
as the rubric which enjoined kneeling at reception of the 
Holy Communion. Other regulations reappear—in con- 
nexion with the font, godparents, and the New Kalendar. 
The tolling of a bell when any one was dying was permitted, 
as well as a short peal at the time of passing and before 
and after burial. The Royal Injunction forbidding Sunday 
trading was expanded to forbid showing any wares at fairs 
or common-markets before the conclusion of Divine Service; 
and that concerning Rogation Days was widened to include 
the use of the»Litany and suffrages and the special Homily 
of Thanksgiving. The third section dealt with ‘ certain 
orders in ecclesiastical polity such as the giving of open 
warning before ordinations with a view to excluding the 
unworthy ; forbidding: bishops to ordain any outside their 
own dioceses except such as were graduates of one of the 
universities ; forbidding the exercise of ministerial func- 
tions without licences or letters-dimissory ; ordering the 
bishops to call home annually any beneficed clergy who 
might be absent studying at the universities to see how they 
_ profited ; commanding the archdeacons during visitations 
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to appoint certain portions of the New Testament to be 
learned by heart by all curates, and to demand the rehearsal 
of them at an ensuing synod ; ordering the churchwardens 
once a quarter to declare, through their curates, in lists 
under their signatures, those who refused to pay the twelve- 
penny fine for nonconformity ; forbidding simoniacal 
covenants and breaches of the Table of Prohibited Degrees. 
The fourth section laid down the “ outward apparel for 
persons ecclesiastical ”—for cathedral and college clergy 
and other dignities, and for beneficed doctors and bachelors 
of divinity and law, a side gown with straight sleeves without 
any cuts, tippets of sarsanet, but no falling cloak, and the 
square cap ; in journeyings hats might be permitted ; for 
all inferior ecclesiastical persons long yowns of the same 
fashion and square caps; for ecclesiastics not serving 
the ministry, the garb and fashion of laymen. The “ pro- 
testations ’’ consisted of a declaration concerning obedience 
to the general scheme of the Advertisements, with a promise, 
while holding a benefice worth over twenty nobles, not 
to engage in any lay occupation. 

The Advertisements were the ambiguous offspring of 
the first puritan crises of the reign, especially in connexion 
with church apparel. The vestiarian controversy, however, 
coloured the visitation documents singularly little. We 
shall find orders for the surplice frequent, but with no 
special emphasis, even when the storm was loudest. For 
reasons which will be summarized later, the surplice 
became the decent minimum, and its very position as such 
may have been considered burden enough. In other 
respects the Advertisements influenced parochial govern- 
ment. ‘They were sold to the parishes for fourpence.t 
They were ordered to be observed as a whole.2 They 
became a standard by which to test public ministrations. 3 
At times the clergy were ordered to possess their own 
copies of them.4 Details drawn from them long survive. 
Even when the tentative years of administration were past, 
and the church was becoming more confident in enacting 

t Frere and Kennedy, iii, p. 198. 2 [bid., p. 199. 
3 Ibid., p. 377- 4 [bid., p. 333+ 
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canons, and clearer in giving utterance to its positions and 
authority, the ordinaries were not unwilling to fall back on 
this document of 1566 in spite of all the noise of battle 
that had gathered round it—‘“the sorrowing of most 
ministers and their mourning, saying ‘ we are killed in the 
soul of our souls for this pollution of yours : for that we 
cannot perform it in the singleness of our hearts this our 
ministry ’ ; so we abide in most extreme misery, our wives 
and our babes . . . the gracious knot of christian charity 
is broken.”1 Items were drawn from them again and 
again, and their influence is diffused through the regulations 
of ecclesiastical government almost as strongly as that of 
the Royal Injunctions themselves. 

Wisdom, or at least ordinary common sense, forbids 
the reopening of any discussion as to the authority of the 
Advertisements, and this must be sought elsewhere.2 On 
the other hand, it may be well to outline the evidence of 
the visitation documents in this connexion. The Advertise- 
ments grew out of puritan advance ; and, with its develop- 
ment, they continued one of the mainstays of the ordinaries 
in dealing with “varieties of service’’ in parochial life. 
It is obvious that evidence as to their authority drawn 
from the general descriptions given of them is valuable, 
as the ordinaries would not be likely to minimize their 
weight or to withdraw from them any scrap of possible 
authority. Parker himself never connected them with any 
idea of ‘‘ other order’ under the Act of Uniformity, or with 
expressly legal, royal, or civil support. When dealing with 
the recalcitrant diocese of Norwich in 1567 he ordered the 
visitors to sell “‘ the Advertisements,” without any mention 
of their source or any epithet giving a clue to their authority. 3 
A few years later, Cox of Ely was content to borrow the 

1 From the diary of Earl of St. Mildred’s, Bread Street ( Uxiversity 
Library, Cambridge, MS8., Mm. 1, 29), spoken by one of the clergy present 


at the crisis in Lambeth Chapel, March 26, 1566, when the Advertisements 
were first enforced. 

2 ‘The best and most complete discussion is that in the Report of the Com- 
mittee of the Upper House of Convocation of Canterbury on The Ornaments 
of the Church and its Ministers (1908). 

3 Frere and Kennedy, iii, p. 198. 
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vague description from the Canons of 1571—“ the book 
called Advertisements ’—and to enforce them under this 
non-committal title in the parishes of his diocese.t In 
1571, Guest followed suit in the parishes of Rochester 
Diocese, ordering his clergy actually to possess copies of 
“the book of advertisements.”2 In 1576, Grindal in 
enforcing the outward apparel during a visitation of 
Gloucester Cathedral made use of the Royal Injunctions 
and the Advertisements in the same sentence. The former 
he described as “of the Queen’s Majesty ”’; the latter he 
called “ Ordinationes aut Articuli,” and proceeded to name 
in order the bishops by whom they had been signed in 
1566.3 It is significant that this evidence is drawn from 
Parker, Cox, Guest, and Grindal, who had been the first 
four to sign the original document. _It is possible to suggest 
that they at least must have known on what authority the 
Advertisements were based and that, had it been that of 
the Queen, they would have seen to it that they connected 
her name deliberately with them on these visitations. On 
the other hand, Whitgift in the parishes of the diocese of 
Chichester in 1585 enforced the surplice and outward 
apparel “as by Her Majesty’s Injunctions and Advertise- 
ments prescribed.’”’4 Elsewhere I have discussed the 
implications of connecting the surplice with the Royal 
Injunctions, and I venture to think a similar process may 
have taken place in connexion with the Advertisements. 5 
In addition, at this very time Beal was making things 
difficult for Whitgift by telling him that, while he was 
forcing the surplice, he was neglecting divers ceremonies 
of the second and the third years of Edward VI contrary 
to law 6—an obvious reference to the Act of Uniformity 
and to the Ornaments Rubric. It was a palpable hit, as 
Whitgift confessed that he had not read the Edwardine 
books “‘ whereupon the lawfulness of the book now used 
consisteth.”7 The obvious dilemma in which Whitgift 


t Ibid., p. 298. Cf. p. 301. 2 [bid., p. 333- Sepr-27s 
4 p. 183. 5 See my Interpretations (passim). 
6 Strype, Whitgift, i, 285. 7 Lbid., iu, 92. 
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found himself prevents us from endowing him with too 
much knowledge of legalities. 


With this background it is now possible to study the 
visitation records in greater detail. These documents 
which have just been considered are fundamental, and they 
open the gate to a fascinating field of social history in which 
the visitation manuscripts provide guidance. ‘The method 
of approach is such that various subjects and persons can 
be viewed as a whole ; and the view will be widened by 
contemporary material drawn from less technical sources 
than that of the visitations, but of considerable worth in 
giving the living touch, the contemporary point of view, 
the Elizabethan atmosphere and ideal in state as well as in 
church. 
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In dealing with the Elizabethan parish churches, it will 
be simplest to divide the subject, in order as much as 
possible to prevent overlapping :—(i) Consideration will 
be given to those ornaments of the church and minister 
which can claim some authority, or which were clearly 
forbidden ; (ii) I will attempt to describe the dealings with 
“illegal” ornaments of either church or minister, and an 
effort will be made to give a view of the ornaments of an 
Elizabethan parish church and parish priest, as each 
gradually acquired a norm ; (ili) a-final section will gather 
up details touching church and churchyards. In this 
scheme I make no pretence to completeness, and it would 
be foolish to do so. The aim is rather to provide a kind 
of panoramic view. Nor need I hope to satisfy the meticu- 
lous ecclesiologist or ecclesiastical lawyer. If either 
thinks it worth his while to read this essay, I should like 
to say at once that I lay no claim to being an expert in these 
fields, and that I hope that his public or private criticisms 
will not hale me before the bar of his own expert omni- 
science. Mine is a humbler task—to contribute something 
to that larger study of Elizabethan life which will one day 
be written, and towards which he with me has wide enough 
Opportunities to give some valid offering. With this 
safeguard it is alone possible for me to begin. 

(1) Ornaments of the church and minister which appear 
to have had authority in 1559-61, or were forbidden. At 
the beginning of this section I take it for granted that the 
Elizabethan Book of Common Prayer and the Act of 
Uniformity meant what they said :— 


“Provided always, and be it enacted, that such orna- 
ments of the Church and of the ministers thereof shall be 
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retained and be in use, as was in the Church of England, 
by authority of Parliament, in the second year of the reign 
of King Edward sixth until other order shall be therein 
taken, etc.” (1 Efzabeth, c. 2,13). “‘ The chancels shall 
remain as they have done in times past.” “The 
minister at the time of the communion, and at all other 
times in his ministration shall use such ornaments in the 
church as were in use by authority of parliament in the 
second year of the reign of King Edward VI according 
to the Act of Parliament set in the beginning of this 
book.”’ (Rubrics before Morning and Evening Prayer.) 


The second year of Edward VI is reckoned as from 
January 28, 1548 (N.S.), to January 27, 1549 (N.S.) ; and 
“authority of parliament ’’ I assume to include not merely 
definite and definitive acts of legislation, but such visita- 
tions, injunctions, orders-in-council, and dealings with the 
church which could be and were brought within the 
Henrician supreme headship.? 

According to these terms, ornaments of the church and 
minister in the second year of Edward VI would include, 
explicitly or implicitly, an altar, a chalice or cup, a paten, 
a corporas cloth, a font, an alms’ box, a bell, a pulpit, a 
desk in the choir, organs or musical instruments, stools, 
pews or seats, a table for bread and wine, a wine cruet, a 
water cruet, a receptacle for the oil at Baptism, a receptacle 
to convey the reserved Sacrament to the sick, the chancel- 
screen (which Elizabeth, as we have seen, considered law- 
ful), surplices and hoods, rochets, albs, copes, vestments 
(a complete set for the celebrant), tunicles, the bishop’s 
pastoral staff, two lights upon the high altar before the 
Sacrament, a Bible, Erasmus’s Paraphrases, a register- 
book with a coffer and locks and keys, the Homilies and 
Royal Injunctions, a strong chest for alms. Apparently 
unapproved were banners, processional crosses, all images, 

1 26 Henry VIII, ¢. 1. 

2 The distinction made in the Edwardine Royal Injunctions (Frere and 
Kennedy, Visitations, ii, p. 116) between “‘ abused” and “ non-abused ” 
images was discontinued under an order of February 24, 1548 (Cardwell, 
Doc. Ann., i, pp. 38-41). 
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shrines and their coverings, candlesticks, trindals or rolls 
of wax, pictures, paintings, and all other monuments of 
feigned miracles, pilgrimages, idolatry, and superstition 
whether in walls or glass-windows, receptacles for palms 
and ashes,! the old Latin service-books (under the Edwar- 
dine Act of Uniformity 2), receptacles for holy bread and 
holy water, a cross for the Good Friday ceremonies,3 the 
Easter sepulchre.t The Elizabethan Prayer Book, since 
it was the Second Prayer Book of Edward VI (with some 
few changes, and the Ornaments Rubric added), implied 
that a water cruet, a receptacle for carrying the reserved 
Sacrament, and a receptacle for holy oil were no longer 
permitted. The Elizabethan Royal Injunctions continued 
the prohibition of images, ordered all monuments of 
superstition to be utterly destroyed, and made arrange- 
ments for a less tumultuous substitution of tables for the 
altars legal under the Act of Uniformity and Prayer Book ; 
while the Royal Orders already referred to, of 1560-61, 
made provision for the Table of the Ten Commandments, 
the New Kalendar, a covering for the Holy Table, and a 
chancel-screen, which, as the beginning of the reign had 
proved, was liable to illegal destruction. A special item of 
the Royal Injunctions dealt with church goods—inventories 
were to be drawn up by the churchwardens of vestments, 
copes, and other ornaments and of the books of the Latin 
service. This inclusion of vestments with books, etc., 
abrogated by the Act of Uniformity and in a’set of Injunc- 
tions which commanded the destruction of “‘ monuments 
of superstition” placed them in an ambiguous position. 
Something of this will appear later. Their claim to 


t Under an order of January 28, 1548 (idid., 1, pp. 37-8). 

2 2 and 3 Edward VI,c.1. The Latin service-books, “ the keeping 
whereof should be a let to the usage of the said Book of Common Prayers,” 
were called in for defacement in February 14, 1550, (z4id., i, pp. 73-7) by 
an order intended to remedy breaches of the Act of Uniformity. 

3 Lbid., 1, pp. 34-7- 

4 There is no order forthcoming forbidding the Easter sepulchre, but 
in May, 1548, Gardiner was reprimanded for using it, and it disappeared by 
implication under the First Prayer Book. 
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continue to exist, at least to survive in the vestry, if not to 
be kept in active use, cannot be questioned. 

Such, then, is the general position of ornaments of the 
church and ministers—those covered by some authority 
and those apparently forbidden—in the early years of the 
reign. It is unnecessary in this essay to reopen the history 
of the Elizabethan controversy over vestments and church 
ornaments. All that need be said is that waves of icono- 
clasm soon wrought illegal havoc, and that before 1566 the 
Queen and bishops were forced to be satisfied with such a 
minimum of decency in public worship as would exclude 
the nakedness of the Genevan model. 

(ii) Dealings with “‘ illegal” ornaments : the“ legal” orna- 
ments of church and minister. At the end of April, 1559, 
supremacy and uniformity had received parliamentary 
sanction, and on the following midsummer-day the new 
service-book was to take its official place in the life of the 
parishes. In June of the same year began the royal 
visitation to which reference has already been made. ‘This 
visitation was completed about October, and from then 
onwards we deal with evidence largely ecclesiastical. Before 
the legal arrangements took form, there had been a certain 
amount of religious freedom in worship, restrained or 
modified by proclamations,! together with a coronation 
mass almost identical with the Latin rite and ceremonies. ? 
The Marian exiles, however, were pouring back and lent 
an impetus to the licence already abroad, or fanned 
smouldering fires of reform. Whatever their influence, 
these early months saw a good deal of destruction. The 
images and vestments and books at Bow Church3 were 
destroyed by a mob and II Schifanoya put the outrage down 
to the preaching of the exiles.4 There were other examples 
of excessive zeal ; but with the royal visitation we can 


* Of December 27, 1558, in Cardwell, Doc. Ann., i, pp. 176-73 of 
March 22, 1559, in Dyson, Proclamations, and in Gee, Elizabethan Prayer 
Book. 

? For the history of the Coronation and of the Queen’s Chapel see my 
Parker, pp. 94, 121, 225, and the authorities cited there. 

3 Strype, dunals, i, 1, 71. 4 Venetian Papers, 51, March 28, 1559. 
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move on surer ground. The presentments of the church- 
wardens throw some light on the state of the churches. 
Many were reported as decayed, with neglected records 
and registers. In some places images and altars still stood ; 
in some the rood remained ; in some parishes monuments 
of superstition were hidden “for a future order” ; and 
parishioners retained privately roods, pictures, and mass- 
books. At St. Paul’s Cathedral explicit orders were given 
to destroy images, crosses, and altars, and for the erection 
of holy tables, and the discontinuance of copes and almuces 
—an early example of digression from the law. London 
soon saw wholesale destruction. At St. Christopher-le- 
Stocks crosses, candlesticks, holy-water stocks, pyxes, vest- 
ments, tunicles, antiphoners, mass-books, grailes, and 
legends were sold, while banners were burned. The church 
retained, however, chalice, cope, altar, and some few other 
ornaments.? Smithfield, Cheapside, and St. Paul’s Church- 
yard were scenes of bonfires in which vestments, altar- 
cloths, roods, copes, banners, sepulchres, and books were 
reduced to ashes, with no thought of legality or illegality. 3 
Unfortunately the records for the southern province are 
very incomplete and it is impossible to piece together the 
history. At Salisbury, Exeter, and Hereford Cathedrals 
inventories were drawn up ‘of vestments, books, jewels, and 
church goods, but no further documents are available. 4 
This much, however, is clear, the royal visitation did not 
encourage moderation ; and the royal visitors do not 
appear to have made efforts to impress on the church- 
wardens the differences between ornaments ordered for 
destruction and those to be “‘ retained and in use.’? What- 
ever the bishops-thought of the vestments, they soon lifted 
the old service-books out of the comparative safety of an in- 
ventory, when they agreed at Lambeth in April, 1561, that 
their destruction should be ordered in future visitations. 5 


t The records for the northern province are in 8. P. Dom., x. See 
Gee, The Elizabethan Clergy; Birt, The Elizabethan Religious Settlement ; 
Reynolds, Tze Use of Exeter Cathedral ; Dayman and Jones, Sarum Statutes. 

2 Archaeologia, xlv, pp. 121 ff. 3 Strype, Aznals, i, 1, 261. 

4 Frere and Kennedy, iii, pp. 31, 40, 48. 3 Ibid., p. 96. 
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In order to present as detailed a view as possible and to 
facilitate comparisons for different periods of the reign, it 
will be well to consider each diocese in turn, giving (i) a 
statement of the area covered by it;! (ii) the evidence 
drawn from the visitations of dealings with “ illegal ”’ 
ornaments ; (iii) the legal ornaments ; (iv) additional evi- 
dence from other sources which may be useful to illustrate 
the methods of administration. With the material thus 
grouped, the student can draw his own conclusions in the 
matter of nonconformity or conformity in connexion with 
ornaments, or in relation to the Elizabethan ideal. 

The province of Canterbury covered the counties of 
England south of a line drawn roughly from Chester to 
Hull and included the Principality of Wales. In the 
parishes of this area, Parker issued, in 1560, inquiries 
asking if all images of idolatry and superstition and all 
altars in the churches had been destroyed. At the same 
time he drew up a list of church “ furniture” necessary for 
each parish (referred to throughout as ‘“‘ Parker’s list ’”)— 
a Book of Common Prayer, a Bible of the largest volume, 
the Homilies, the Paraphrases, a pulpit, a communion 
table, a poor men’s box, register-books.2 In the same 
parishes, Grindal, in 1576, ordered all altars to be taken 
down to the foundations, rood-lofts to be removed, and a 
screen provided with a convenient crest. He also asked 
for a return of all old service-books which had not been 
destroyed, and for the names of those who retained vest- 
‘ments, bells, censers, chrismatories, paxes, pixes, holy- 
water stocks, or candlesticks. He enforced ‘ Parker’s 
list’ with the New Kalendar, a Psalter, the Table of the 
Ten Commandments, a fair linen cloth and a covering of 
silk or buckram for the Holy Table, a communion cup of 
silver with a covering of silver, a decent large surplice with 
sleeves (referred to throughout as ‘‘ Grindal’s list”). He 
forbade the use of popish chalices, or chalices heretofore 
used for the Latin Mass.3 No general reference to chalices 

1 I have stated the geographical areas of the dioceses in general terms and 


T have made no attempt to take any notice of peculiars. 
2 Frere and Kennedy, iii, pp. 81-3. 3 No. i. in vol. II. 
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has been discovered, but there was evidently a disposition 
to treat them as illegal and clergy were reported as early 
as 1560 for using them. In 1565, distinctions were 
made, and clergy were detected who celebrated ‘‘some with 
chalice, some with communion cup, others with a common 
cup.’ Among disorders reported, in 1569, was the reten- 
tion of chalices, hoping for the Mass again, after injunctions 
had been given to turn them into communion cups, keeping 
weight for weight in order not to burden the parishes with 
new ones.3 In the diocese of Canterbury, covering part 
of the county of Kent and many peculiars, images and the 
rood-lofts were ordered to be destroyed in 1563, 1569, 
and 1573, with the retention of the font and the neces- 
sary changes made in the screen. In these three years 
“Parker’s list” was enjoined. In the last two, “‘ profane 
cups, bowls, dishes or chalices heretofore used at Mass ”’ 
were forbidden.4 

In the diocese of London, covering Essex, Middlesex, 
and part of Hertfordshire, Grindal asked for an inventory 
of vestments and ornaments at St. Paul’s in 1562.5 In 
the parishes, in 1571, Sandys required returns of the 
vestments and ornaments of papistry still surviving in 
churches or private houses ; and he ordered the provision 
of the same furniture as that last noted, minus the surplice.® 
In 1577 and in 1586, Aylmer searched the parishes for 
old service-books, for vestments and monuments of super- 
stition, asking for a list of the names of those-who had such 
in their possession ; and he required fonts to be preserved. 
He enforced ‘“‘ Grindal’s list,” adding, however, that the 


t In 1560, the parson of Elmested was reported for using ‘“‘a popish 
chalice ” ; and when reproved he resorted, in contempt, to the use of a milk- 
bowl (Archdeaconry of Canterbury Register). 

2 Lansdowne MSS., viii, f. 16. 

3 §. P. Dom., lx, 71. No general order dealing with the turning of 
chalices into communion cups is forthcoming. If such were given, it must 
have been after the Convocation of 1563, in which an article was rejected 
asking that “ chalices be altered to decent cups” (Strype, dunals, 1, 2, 


App. A). os 
4 Frere and Kennedy, iii, pp. 140, 215, 366. 
Sele pth 7s 6 Jbid., pp. 303, 311. 
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Bible to be provided in 1586 was that of the most recent 
edition. In 1582, throughout the parishes of the arch- 
deaconry of Middlesex, care was being taken to preserve 
the fonts, and ‘‘ Grindal’s list”? was enforced with the 
addition of the Table of Prohibited Degrees.» In 1601, 
Bancroft once more was zealous for the font in all the 
parishes, and he used “ Grindal’s list” of furniture, but 
required the provision of two Psalters.3 

In the diocese of Winchester, which covered Hants, 
the Isle of Wight, the Channel Islands, and Surrey, Horne, 
in 1671, ordered the rood-loft in the cathedral “to be 
mured up and some parcel of Scripture written there.” 4 
In 1575, in the parishes, Parker ordered images, altars, 
and shrines to be utterly defaced, the rood-lofts pulled 
down, partitions erected between the chancels and the naves, 
and all old service-books destroyed. He forbade the use 
of basins for Baptism, and of profane cups or massing 
chalices for Communion ; and he called for ‘‘ Grindal’s 
list’ with the addition of the Advertisements and the 
Table of Prohibited Degrees.s In 1567, Horne ordered 
everything necessary for Divine Service and preaching in 
the Channel Islands, and required the provision of the 
Royal Injunctions.6 

In the diocese of Ely, which covered the county of 
Cambridge, Parker, in 1563, asked for an indented inven- 
tory of the plate, ornaments, and jewels of the cathedral.7 
Ten years later, Cox visited the parishes enforcing ‘‘ Grin- 
dal’s list,”’ minus the pulpit, poor men’s box, New Kalendar, 
and communion cup and cover ; but adding the Royal 
Injunctions, the Declaration of the Principal Articles of 
Religion, the Commonplaces of Musculus, and the Advertise- 
ments. In 1590 and in 1597, Whitgift was content to 
give general orders to the churchwardens to have all things 
necessary for public worship, and to the clergy to use only 
the ornaments provided by law.9 


T pp. 49, 202. 2D, L2G. aT Sani 
4 Frere and Kennedy, iii, p. 323. 5 Ibid., pp. 377, 381. 
ST 10d. Ds 222, 7 Ibid., pp. 143-4. 8 [bid., p. 301. 


9 pp. 257, 284. 
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The diocese of Lincoln covered the shires of Hunting- 
don, Bedford, Buckingham, Leicester, Lincoln, and parts 
of Hertford, Rutland, Oxford, and Northampton. Through- 
out the parishes, in 1574, Cooper ordered a comely com- 
munion table with its furniture and a comely carpet for 
it, “being neither hearse-cloth nor pall,” two handsome 
communion cups, a decent paten of silver, and two comely 
pots reserved specially for the wine, ‘‘ clean and not tavern 
pots.” He did not enumerate any books, but enjoined 
that the Bible and service-books should be complete and 
not torn nor rent.t When he visited three years later 
he made no reference of any kind to ornaments—legal 
or illegal. His successor, Wickham, in 1585, 1588, 
and in 1591, ordered all the churchwardens to provide 
“Grindal’s list” of furniture and ornaments, with the 
addition of a strong coffer for the registers, and the Table 
of Prohibited Degrees. Once again, Wickham made no 
reference to prohibited ornaments.3 In 1598, Chaderton 
ordered the provision of “‘ Grindal’s list,” adding “ Master 
Jewel’s Reply and Apology against Mr. Harding,” the 
keeping of the font sweetly with fresh water, and pro- 
hibited the use of banners and popish crosses at Rogation 
processions.4 

The diocese of Lichfield and Coventry covered Stafford- 
shire, Derbyshire, and part of Shropshire and Warwick- 
shire. In 1565, Bentham carried out a thorough visita- 
tion of the parishes, moved perhaps as Strype says “‘ from 
above.” Indeed, in his instructions for proceeding in the 
visitation, he stated that he required diligence, as he and 
his diocese had been accused of disorders.5 His positive 
orders included the Bible, the Paraphrases, the Injunctions, 
the Psalter, the Declaration, and the Homilies, with a Holy 
Table ‘‘ covered with a fair carpet and a fine linen table- 
cloth upon it in as beautiful a manner as it was being upon 
the altar,” and the Ten Commandments “in the place 


where the sacrament did hang.” His orders for destruction 
were wide. No relic of an altar must be left. Mass- 
t Frere and Kennedy, ili, pp. 371, 373- 2 pp. 41 ff. 


3 pp. 190, 242,265. 4 p.198. 5 Frere and Kennedy, iii, p. 163. 
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books and all other books of the Latin service must be 
abolished and clean put away. No lights must be used at 
the Burial Service. All rood-lofts must be destroyed with 
other monuments of idolatry and superstition, as well as the 
holy-water stocks, Easter sepulchres, and handbells hidden 
away in secret places in the churches. The stones or 
blocks on which images sat must be beaten down, the 
hollow places filled up, and the churches whitened to make 
them decent and fair.t In 1584, Overton renewed Ben- 
tham’s list of furniture, minus the Declaration and the 
Injunctions, and adding a communion cup with cover, 
and a pulpit. He ordered inquiries to be made if altars or 
roods still stood, and if any images, crosses, or vestments 
remained in churches or in private hands.? 

The diocese of Salisbury covered Wilts. and Berks. 
In 1560, Jewel apparently ordered the continued use of the 
almuces at Salisbury Cathedral.3 Eight years later in 
visiting the same church he inquired if the books and 
ornaments necessary for Divine Service were provided or 
needed repair.4 In 1589 and in 1597, Whitgift ordered 
the parishes to possess all things necessary for Common 
Prayer and administration of the sacraments according to 
the Queen’s laws and injunctions ; and the clergy to use 
in their ministrations the ornaments appointed by the laws 
in force. In the latter year he ordered the parochial 
registers to be made of parchment.5 In 1593, the cathe- 
dral was again visited, and Coldwell ordered that everything 
necessary for the decent and orderly administration of the 
Holy Communion should be “ had in decent and seemly 
sort” ; ‘‘ the font carefully looked into.”’ 6 

The diocese of Exeter covered Cornwall and Devon, 
and for these parishes Whitgift’s visitation documents of 
1593 are forthcoming. He is satisfied once again with a 
general order for the legal ornaments of public worship, 
and he required no information with regard to vestments, 
images, and such-like.7 In 1599, Bishop Cotton required 


Frere and Kennedy, iii, pp. 165, 166, 169, 170. ap. 162. 
3 Frere and Kennedy, iii, p. 94. 4 Ibid., pp. 205-6 
5 pp. 247, 284. ® p.270. 1 paayze. 
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information from the churchwardens covering the general 
list of church “ furniture,” and a parchment register ; but 
he made no reference to the destruction or otherwise of 
forbidden or illegal ornaments.: 

The diocese of Norwich covered Norfolk and Suffolk. 
In 1561, Parkhurst visited the parishes, and ordered that 
the Holy Table should not be decked like an altar ; that the 
places where the images stood should be filled up as if they 
had never been there ; that the tabernacles of the images, 
“devised to advance imagery,” and the holy-water stocks 
be clean taken away ; that his own injunctions be nailed 
up in the choirs ; that altars, images, “‘ paintings as the 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary, of the descending 
of Christ into the Virgin in the form of a little boy at the 
Annunciation of the Angel,” of the Blessed Trinity or of 
the Father “ of whom there can be no image made,” copes, 
banners, and such-like be defaced and removed ; and that 
a strong chest, a register-book, a Holy Table, a Bible, and a 
copy of the Paraphrases be provided.2 In 1567, Parker 
carried out a diocesan visitation. His Advertisements at 
fourpence and his Table of Prohibited Degrees at two- 
pence were on sale to the churchwardens during the visita- 
tion. He enjoined “ Parker’s list” of furniture, ordered 
the font to be retained in the accustomed place, and forbade 
the use of chalices or household bowls or dishes at Holy 
Communion. He ordered the destruction of monuments 
of idolatry and superstition.3 The diocese was visited 
two years later by its own diocesan. He forbade surplices 
and banners in the Rogation processions. He ordered 
the provision of the usual books, communion cups with 
covers, pulpits and alms’ boxes, Tables of Prohibited 
Degrees, and a special seat in the body of a large church, 
and without the chancel door in a small church, at which 
the minister might say the service; the destruction of 
rood-lofts, images, and tabernacles.4 In 1589, Scambler 
ordered all the clergy of the diocese to use only the 


: p- Le eee 
2 Frere and Kennedy, ili, pp. 98, 100-2, 104. 
3 [bid., pp. 198-9. 4 Ibid., pp. 208-10. 
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ornaments of the Book of Common Prayer, the dis- 
obedient to be proceeded against according to law.* 

The diocese of Worcester covered Worcester and part 
of Warwick. In 1569, Sandys ordered the churchwardens 
of the diocese to provide the Bible “with the other 
books accordingly,” and a fair pulpit, a fair communion 
table with a convenient carpet, ‘‘a convenient place for 
the minister to say service in”; and the destruction of 
altars and altar-stones, rood-lofts, images, crosses, candle- 
sticks, and all the ‘‘ books of popery.’’ He issued in- 
quiries if these were in any churches or in the possession 
of any private persons.2 In the same year, he sought 
information from the cathedral as to whether copes had been 
alienated.3 In 1577, an incomplete order from Whitgift 
enjoined the provision in each church, of Prayer Book, 
Bible, Homilies, Commandments, whole and untorn ; of 
a Holy Table, with a linen cloth and cover of silk, a silver 
communion cup and cover, a decent surplice with sleeves, 
a coffer with two locks for the register-book, and a strong 
chest with three locks for the alms.4 

The diocese of Hereford covered Herefordshire and 
part of Salop. In Westfaling’s primary visitation, in 1586, 
he ordered the use of such ceremonial alone as was set 
down in Book of Common Prayer, and forbade the wear- 
ing of a surplice at the Rogation processions. He enjoined 
the provision of “‘ Grindal’s list’ of church furniture. He 
commanded the destruction of altars, with the places where 
they stood to be whited and paved, of rood-lofts down to 
the cross-beam, of superstitious books, and of all monu- 
ments of superstition—such as vestments ; and he required 
the names of those who retained any such things in their 
custody. 5 

The diocese of Chichester covered the county of 
Sussex except for small areas which belonged to Canter- 
bury. A report survives for a visitation of the parishes by 
Parker in 1569. Altars still stood at Arundel. In some 
places the rood-lofts remained after order had been given to 

1 p. 256. 2 Frere and Kennedy, iii, pp. 225-6. 

3 Lbid., p. 231. 4 p. 58. 5p. 227- 
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remove them, and of those taken down the timber remained 
still lying in many churches. In certain churches, where 
the rood had been removed, crosses were marked up in 
chalk, or painted. In places sacring bells survived, and 
popish chalices were in use, or hidden “‘ hoping for a day ” : 
and profane glasses or goblets temporarily took their place. 
Latin primers were not uncommon. In 1586, Bickley 
carried out his primary visitation. He enforced ‘‘ Grindal’s 
list,” asked that all monuments of superstition be defaced 
and clean removed, such as altars, roods, copes, vestments, 
holy-water stocks, and all popish books—whether in Eng- 
lish or in Latin. He ordered the clerks or sextons to keep 
the fonts “ fair and clean and decent,” and the clergy to 
use only the ceremonial of the church of England.? 

The diocese of Rochester covered part of the county 
of Kent. In 1565, Guest visited the cathedral and parishes. 
In the former he ordered the use of hoods and surplices in 
choir, and a cup of silver for the chalice. In the latter 
he enforced “ Grindal’s list,” minus the register, psalter, 
coverings for the Holy Table, and surplice. He ordered 
the provision of a special desk for use when there was no 
Communion, at which the priest or curate was to stand 
“his face being toward the people,’’ his own injunctions 
set up near the choir ; and communion cups altered from 
the chalices, allowing of the silver only so much as would 
pay for the alterations.3 In 1571, he asked the church- 
wardens of the parishes if there survived undestroyed or 
undefaced any book of the popish Latin service, any vest- 
ments or massing gear, images, candlesticks, holy-water 
vats, or any ornaments of papistry and idolatry. He 
ordered the use of a comely surplice with sleeves at all 
ministrations.4 In 1572-74, Freke ordered the parishes 
to possess Bibles, Prayer Books, Psalters, Paraphrases, 
and all other books sufficient for service, with Holy Tables 
and ‘all other ornaments for the setting forth of Divine 
Service,” pulpits, Guest’s “convenient seats,” and poor 

t §.P. Dom., |x, 71. "2 p. 209. 
3 Frere and Kennedy, iii, pp. 154, 157, 161-2. 
4 Ibid., pp. 332, 334- 
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men’s boxes. He enjoined the taking away of monuments 
of idolatry and superstition, tabernacles, pictures, and 
paintings.t In 1576, Piers ordered the cathedral clergy 
no longer to preserve monuments of idolatry, such as 
crosses and images, and that those who happened to reserve 
them should be expelled, if found disobedient one month 
after the injunction. In 1578, Young also visited the 
cathedral, ordering surplices and hoods to be worn in 
church by the Cathedral body under penalty of fines.3 
Ten years later to the same clergy he renewed Piers’s order 
of 1576.4 

In the diocese of Peterborough, which covered North- 
amptonshire and Rutlandshire, the cathedral alms-men 
were ordered in 1576 to come daily to the cathedral “in 
gowns in decent order.”’5 In 1587, Howland also visited 
the cathedral, but he merely inquired what ornaments were 
in the church and to what use they were employed.® 

The diocese of St. David’s covered the shires of Pem- 
broke, Cardigan, Radnor, Carmarthen, and Brecknock. 
In 1583, Middleton visited the parishes of his vast diocese. 
He asked if Prayer Books, Psalters, Homilies, and Commu- 
nion Book were provided—in Welsh where Welsh only 
was used; if altars, rood-lofts, and all monuments of 
superstition were defaced and “ sentences of Holy Scripture 
written in their places” ; if copes, vestments, chalices, or 
“ such-like vessels or ornaments of superstition’ were 
preserved in churches or chapels or in private houses. 
He forbade the use of chrisoms, candles in church at 
burials, and ordered the destruction of images, “‘ of the 
Crucifix and the two Marys in the chancel windows.” He 
enjoined Bullinger’s Decades in preference to the Para- 
Phrases, “ for it is much more profitable.” He was specially 
concerned that altars and rood-lofts be pulled down, and 
the timber sold or put to some good use, “‘ for as yet they 
stand in most churches little or nothing blemished.”’ 7 

The records to which reference_has been made only 
partly cover the southern province. Nothing of like kind 

1 Frere and Kennedy, iii, pp. 340-3. 2 pp. 28, 38. SP lOdy 

4 p. 237. 5 p. 40. 6 p, 236. 7 pp. 137, 146. 
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has been available for the dioceses of Oxford, Bath and 
Wells, Bristol, Gloucester, Llandaff, Bangor, and St. Asaph; 
and in the northern province, for Sodor and Man. Material, 
however, of a similar nature yields evidence for the northern 
province as a whole, and for the dioceses of York, Durham, 
and Carlisle in particular, and to this we now turn. 

The province of York covered the parishes of northern 
England, north of a line drawn roughly from Chester to 
Hull. In these Grindal carried out a thorough primary 
metropolitical visitation in 1571. He ordered the pro- 
vision of all the regular “‘ furniture,”’ but added the “‘ two 
Homilies lately written against rebellion ” and “low pul- 
pits erected in the body of the churches,” in which the 
service was to be said for better edification. He ordered 
the provision of chancel screens ; but the rood-lofts must 
be destroyed and the wood sold for the benefit of the parish, 
so that no part of it was kept reserved in the churches. 
Altar-stones must be “‘ broken, defaced and bestowed to 
some common use.” Every kind of old service-book, 
vestments, images, handbells, and every ornament belong- 
ing to the Latin rites must be destroyed. He forbade the 
use of copes in parish churches ; surplices, banners, hand- 
bells in Rogation processions ; candles on Candlemas 
Day ; both popish chalices and profane glasses and cups 
for Holy Communion. In 1578, Sandys ordered that no 
“monuments, relics, or implements of popery.”’ be. kept 
or concealed in York Minster, and that the necessary 
ornaments and “decent furniture’’ alone be provided. 
He also asked if the copes, vestments, plate, and ornaments 
inventoried in 1567 were still extant ;? what had been sold 
and to whom ; what profits made, and whether given to 
the church ; what of the residue were in the hands of the 
dean and chapter.3 Sandys carried out in the same year 
a metropolitical visitation of the northern dioceses. He 
ordered the parishes to possess the now usual list of furni- 
ture ; to take down the roods (leaving chancel screens) and 
the altars; to destroy utterly all books ‘‘ which served 

t Frere and Kennedy, ili, pp. 254, 255, 256, 264, 275, 282, 283. 
2 This inventory is not forthcoming. 3 Vol. II, No. xvii, pp. 87 ff. 
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for the superstitious Latin service,” all vestments, albs, 
tunicles, stoles, fanons, pixes, paxes, handbells, sacring 
bells, censers, chrismatories, crosses, candlesticks, holy- 
water stocks, images and “ such-like monuments of super- 
stition.”! In 1590, Piers visited the entire province. 
He repeated in almost identical terms Sandys’s orders in 
respect to the old service-books and ornaments, and he 
ordered the provision of all things necessary and comely 
for the celebration of Divine Service and administration 
of the sacraments according to the order of the Prayer 
Book, adding a surplice, the Bible, and the Homilies. 

The diocese of Durham covered Northumberland and 
Durham. In 1577, Barnes throughout the parishes for- 
bade any ceremonial not prescribed by the Prayer Book 
and enjoined “clean and comely surplices”’ alone at the 
ministration of the sacraments. He ordered “‘all balks and 
herses, whereupon lights or serges were in time of popery 
used to be set,.and all the remnants of rood-lofts and 
remnants of altars and all corbel stones upon which images 
have been placed ”’ to be utterly removed out of the churches 
and chapels, and “the places where they stood plastered 
over with lime.” He enjoined the churchwardens to 
provide within a few weeks, upon pain of interdiction and 
suspension, the usual list of “ furniture, implements, and 
books requisite to be had in every church and so com- 
manded by public authority’ ; to these he added Jewel’s 
Defence of the Apology, and expositions of the Gospels and 
Epistles known as Postils (a requirement peculiar to the 
parishes of Durham).3 

The diocese of Carlisle covered Cumberland and part 
of Westmorland. Barnes visited the cathedral in 1571 
and ordered six of the minor canons who were suspected 
of papistry to read the Declaration ; but there was no direct 
reference to forbidden or legal uses.4 

The diocese of Chester covered Cheshire, Lancashire, 
and part of Westmorland. In 1581, Chaderton ordered 
the usual list of furniture (allowing, however, Marlorate’s 
Exposition of St. Matthew to take the place of the Para- 

* p.99. 7 p. 262, 3 -p.79. 4 Frere and Kennedy, iii, p. 339. 
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phrases) ; the destruction of altars to the foundations, and 
of the rood-lofts, leaving the usual screen with the “ con- 
venient crest” ; the defacing and abolishing of all old 
service-books ‘‘ of late belonging’”’ to the churches, of 
vestments and the ornaments of the Latin service, with a 
return of the names of those who retained any such. No 
“ banners, crosses, handbells or any such-like popish cere- 
monies ”’ were to be used in the perambulations at Roga- 
tiontide.! ) 

In reviewing the evidence here examined—scattered 
through the parishes of England and belonging to various 
years of the reign, certain deductions are, I think, possible. 
First, it is obvious that we have been witnessing the writing 
of an extended chapter in the history of the Renaissance 
and Reformation state—cujus regio, ejus religio is the key. 
With regard to “ the ornaments of the church and minister ”” 
England was to be one and uniform. Deviation in use 
here might lead to deviation elsewhere, and the accumu- 
lating pressure of centrifugal forces prove so fissiparous as 
to destroy national unity, especially in a transitional age 
which had one foot in the past and one in the future. The 
whole picture must be viewed from that standpoint if 
balance is to be secured in any judgement formed. 

Second, it is obvious, with regard to “‘ the ornaments 
of the church and minister,” that neither extreme was 
to receive favour. If the recusant could not have his 
altar, his old service-books, and his images, neither could 
the precisian have his Genevan model. ‘To the former, 
as events turned out, no concessions were made. Before 
long many of the ornaments legal under the Act of 
Uniformity and the Prayer Book were included under the 
general category of ‘‘ monuments of superstition’? and 
shared in the general condemnation. ‘To the latter it was 
made clear that the episcopal compromise of the “* Interpre- 
tations ” and the Advertisements—Parker’s ‘‘ decent mod- 
eration ’—was to take its place as the accepted standard, 
no matter how well-skilled puritans might impale the 
Queen and bishops on the horns of dilemmas. Church 

Ip. Its. 
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and state had combined on a standard—and it was for all 
churches and parsons to accept it or to reject it at their 
peril. In my opinion, we cannot introduce into this 
history questions of intolerance or persecution, because it 
is unhistorical to do so. We know that the majority would 
give no quarter, and we know that neither minority— 
“ recusant ” or “ precisian would have given any, had 
it come into power. It is no misreading of the age, I 
think, to conclude that England reacted as a whole to the 
position which gradually emerged in the ornaments of the 
church and minister. Asa matter of fact, J am inclined to 
believe that during the reign nonconformity was looked on 
generally as a kind of indecent waste of energy when the 
world was all open to Englishmen to dwell in where they 
chose. Piety, whether in the heart of the puritan—* not 
made with hands ”’ ; or in the heart of the Roman Catholic 
—largely linked up with many visible forms and mediaeval 
traditions ; or in the heart of the Anglican—moderated 
between these two, was not a characteristic of the reign. 
In addition, when finally Roman Catholicism became 
entangled with treasonable proceedings, and Puritanism 
emerged with a theory or principle—as intolerant, of 
course, and quite naturally so, as that of the age generally 
or as that which had already found expression in a national 
church—then there was simply bound to be the destruction 
and repression, to which this chapter bears full witness. We 
may regret a political ideal which sanctioned and called for 
such destruction, such regimentation, such detailed govern- 
ment, just as much as we may regret the political ideals 
of Judaism, of Mediaevalism, of Calvinism, of Austin, of 
Kant or Hegel ; but as long as we do not forget this ideal 
we shall not misinterpret the history. Ideally, the noncon- 
formists of all shades of opinion were worthy of sympathy, 
when they found that, as parishioners or as clergy, they 
were not free to use any ornaments they liked—or none for 
that matter—just as the Philistines, the Wycliffites, the 
Anglicans or Presbyterians in Scotland, the poor citizens 
of sovereign states, are ideally to be pitied ; but we cannot 
waste practical pity, because we cannot make any age in 
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history into anything but what it was ; and especially in 
this case because neither group of nonconformists had 
anything better to offer. 

The evidence, too, in this section does undoubtedly 
show that on the one hand the past, in this matter of the 
ornaments of the church and minister, was only gradually 
overthrown ; and on the other, that there was growing up 
a widening group who refused the Elizabethan point of 
view. But what we must, I think, avoid is the mistake 
of estimating the evidence in this section at more than its 
value. It proves, I think, that there was nonconformity, 
and indeed other proofs too will emerge. What result 
may be gained by that proof I care not. But similar non- 
conformity rose up equally before Leo the Great, before 
Hildebrand, before Innocent III, before Luther, as before 
Elizabeth. To the student of sociology the history repre- 
sents the working out in thorough action of a political 
theory —the conception of “one church,” which was 
mediaeval, giving place to that of ‘‘ one national state.” 
The dissenters of Elizabethan England were just as much 
wedded as their opponents to the theory of “ one state ”’— 
papal or national—and all that it stood for ; and it is not 
a far cry to the France or England or Scotland of a few 
years later on, or for that matter to New England itself. 

Third, the evidence shows not merely destruction, it 
shows construction. A position had been taken up, a 
policy arrived at ; and we see emerging a parish church 
and a parish priest, both destined to become permanent 
types, lasting on until a later generation should teach how 
to include deviations without formal disintegration. We 
see the typical chancel growing up, the typical books, the 
typical services, the typical clergy. As time has gone on, 
change has bitten into the types, and men have learned to 
seek varieties, to incorporate something of their own age 
with the traditional ‘‘ ornaments of church and minister ”’ ; 
but it is significant of Elizabethan success that they still 
build on many of the Elizabethan foundations. As we 
reread this section we undoubtedly see a new Anglican type 
of church and Anglican minister emerge. 
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(iii) Some general considerations of the parish churches and 
churchyards. "Throughout the period uniform care was 
taken to keep the fabric of the churches in good repair and 
to rescue the churches and churchyards as far as possible 
from mundane uses. As early as 1559, a fifth part of 
clerical income was ordered by the royal visitors to be 
spent on decayed chancels.! The ordinaries accepted this 
injunction and enforced it as a normal rule. The evidence 
throughout is uniform and need not be examined in close 
detail. For example, Grindal enforced the order in all 
the parishes of the northern province in 1571,? and in all 
the parishes of the southern province in 1576.3 Under a 
more general order with the chancels were included the 
parsons’ residences—parsonages or vicarages ; and injunc- 
tions were given to keep them in good repair. The evidence 
is widespread. It appears as early as 1560 in the parishes 
of Canterbury and Norwich,+ and is found at the close of 
the reign in the parishes of London.5 Or there are general 
injunctions given directing the repair of the chancels with- 
out stating the amount to be allotted. Such injunctions 
were administered in all the parishes of the country through- 
out the reign : for example in the parishes of London in 
1§71,° and in the parishes of Rochester in the following 
year.7 It appears to have been customary in some places 
for the proprietaries of parsonages to undertake the repairs 
of the chancels and to collect the money expended from 
the curates. Parker ordered them, in 1575, in the parishes 
of the diocese of Winchester not to overcharge the parsons 
and vicars for such work.’ Equally widespread efforts 
were made to keep the parish churches in repair, and the 
documents are full of orders to the churchwardens to attend 
to their duties in this respect. Those just noted can be 
cited as examples, and there are similar orders concern- 
ing the churchyards. Interesting sidelights, however, are 
thrown on parish life in these spheres of activity. 


t Frere and Kennedy, iii, p. 13. 2 Ibid., p. 282. 
3 Vol. II, No. ii. 4 Frere and Kennedy, iii, pp. 82, 102. 
5 p. 342. 6 Frere and Kennedy, iii, p. 309. 


7 bid. Po 343. 8 Ibid., p. 379. 
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At times we see the forces of greed and corruption 
fighting the local wardens. Men were not unwilling to 
tear off the lead from roofs and steeples, to “‘ pluck down the 
bells,” and to sell them sud rosa. The timber in the church- 
yards was a constant source of temptation, and the church- 
wardens were kept up to a state of constant diligence to 
prevent its being felled.t It is all very human, and portrays 
typical scenes, in a mundane, undisciplined age. Other 
incidents flit across the canvas of the history. We see the 
parish officials at work to keep cattle, unclean beasts, and 
horses from grazing in the churchyards ; and continual 
efforts being made, especially before times of visitation, 
to make the parish finances cover the provision of fences. 
Or we see profit and amusement contending against 
episcopal orders ; and churchwardens constantly active to 
prevent markets, sports, and dances being held in the 
churchyards, or to stop pedlars displaying their wares in 
them or in the church porches.? -At times, too, they were 
busy putting down “ frays, brawlings and bloodshed ”’ in 
either church or churchyard, or in seeing that the sacred 
edifices were not given over to feasts, dinners, or drinkings, 
or even to wedding celebrations.3 Lords of Misrule and 
Morris Dancers were a regular source of trouble, and fre- 
quently overstepped bounds, presuming “ unreverently to 
enter church and there to dance and play.” 4 

Closer examination of the records would reveal the 
everyday clash of community life with the-organization of 
administrative discipline ; and in order to illustrate the 
general dealings or to fill in some details in the broad 
picture it may be well to refer to some of these. In visita- 
tions in the archdeaconry of Canterbury in 1595, the 
churchwardens of Margate reported that they were pro- 

t E.g. Frere and Kennedy, iii, pp. 140, 210, 268. 

2 [bid., pp. 170, 222, 255, 267, 285, 287, 310, 341. 3 p. 140. 

4 E.g. p. 324. Dealings with markets and fairs in churchyards were at 
least as old as the thirteenth century. An episcopal charter forbade them 
in Wells in 1201, and Grossteste ordered the discontinuance of markets in 
the churchyards of his diocese. A general statutory prohibition was enacted 


in 1285 (Ballard, British Borough Charters, 173 [Wells, 1201; Bp. Savaric] ; 
Wood, City of Oxford (Ed. 1890), ii, 31 ; Statues, i, 98). 
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gressing in the repair of their church and that a special 
day would be given to the churchyard. At Ramsgate 
they announced the completion of repairs, save some glass 
broken ‘‘ by reason of the last wind,” but “shortly to be 
amended.” : At times, the going was hard. At Ealing 
in 1584, the churchwardens were forced to confess that 
money was not plentiful ; while at Sutton they declared 
that sufficient funds for repairs ‘‘ could not be levied in all 
the land of the parish.”2 Parsons frequently appear at 
the visitation courts, detected for letting their chancels 
and buildings and barns and dovecotes fall and decay.3 Or 
we find the visitation courts busy ordering churchwardens 
to make estimates for necessary repairs—“ tiling, paving, 
masons’ work, carpenters’ work, and glazing ’’—and to 
strike a rate to cover the expense.4 The courts were 
ready to grant support to the churchwardens in gathering 
funds to complete works, “when windows still lacked 
glass,” or ‘‘unpaid workmen on their ruinous church 
would leave, and the half-finished structure would sustain 
damage by winter weather.”5 Light is thrown on the 
efforts to prevent illegal felling of timber in the church- 
yards, when we find parishioners presented for felling oaks, 
which, as a result, were lacking when needed to repair the 
church.6 If churchwardens were haled before the visitors 
for permitting players in the churches, they sometimes had 
a human excuse ; thus at Romford in 1577 they excused 
the offence by pleading that the proceeds of two plays 
performed in church by “ common players’ were for the 
benefit of “‘ a poor man in decay.” 7 


 Visitations of Canterbury, Archaeologia Cantiana, xxvi, 21, 32. 

> Hale, Precedents against Churchwardens, pp. 2 ff. 

3 E.g. Visitation of Warrington Deanery, Lancashire and Cheshire 
Historical Society’s Transactions, x, 184. 

4 Hale, Precedents against Churchwardens, pp. 4 ff. 

5 Ibid., pp. 90 ff. 

6 Visitation of Canterbury, Archaeologia Cantiana, xxvii, 224. 

7 Hale, Precedents in Criminal Cases, 158. 
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Havine surveyed “the ornaments of the church and 
minister,” and the general dealings with the upkeep of the 
parochial fabrics and with the preservation of the church- 
yards, we now turn to consider the parish clergy under 
several subdivisions : (1) Some general regulations ; (ii) 
outward apparel ; (iii) morals ; (iv) scholarship and learn- 
ing ; (v) ministerial duties and deviation from established 
order in carrying them out. 

(i) Some General Regulations. As part of the Eliza- 
bethan régime, no one was to be permitted to carry out any 
ministerial functions unless ordained, and authorized by 
ecclesiastical authority. Thus from the beginning care 
was taken that this plan should be followed. Those 
admitted to orders were to be diligently examined as to 
their life and conversation ; and opportunity was to be given 
“to except against such’ as were unworthy. No one was 
to sue for orders except in his own diocese where he was 
born or had dwelt long, except he held a degree in one 
of the universities.t ‘Those regulations were enforced or 
widened from time to time. In’1583, Whitgift regulated 
the use of letters-dimissory, appointed twenty-four years as 
the age for priest’s ordination, set out as an ideal that 
graduates alone should be ordained—or at least those who 
could give an account of their faith in Latin—of certified 
_ life and conversation. He ordered that bishops who failed 

to carry out the regulations should be suspended for two 
years from conferring orders.2 Three years later he made 
inquiry among the bishops “ concerning the admittance 
of unmeet men into the ministry.”3 The Canons of 1571 

t Frere and Kennedy, ili, pp. 63, 71, 177. 

2 Cardwell, Doc. Anz.,i, pp. 411 ff. 3 Ibid., il, pp. 9 ff. 
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laid down standards for orders—training if possible at the 
university, a sufficient knowledge of Latin and of the 
scriptures, lawful age, and good reputation. The canoni- 
cal impediments which had been continued in 1560-61! 
were renewed.2 In 1575, regulations were drawn up for 
admission to the diaconate—sound religion ; honest life ; 
profession of the Thirty Nine Articles ; ability to give an 
account of these in Latin and willingness to subscribe to 
them ; candidates to be twenty-three years of age and to 
remain at least a year deacons before being advanced to the 
priesthood. Orders were to be given on a Sunday or Holy 
Day, publicly, and according to the prescribed ordinal. 
The rule for letters-dimissory was continued, and in- 
quiries were set on foot for forged letters of orders. None 
were to be admitted to orders without a benefice or title, 
and none to be admitted to a benefice unless qualified in 
life, doctrine, and valid orders. ‘To benefices valued at 
£30, or above, the bishops aimed at admitting only doctors 
of some faculty or at least bachelors of divinity ; but con- 
cessions were made to the evil times and the small livings.3 
These regulations were renewed, more or less, in 1585 and 
in 1$97 ;4 and special orders dealing with ordination were 
issued to the province of York in 1585.5 The documents 
bear witness to the growing care. In the early years, when 
suitable candidates were none too plentiful and “ readers” 
were allowed, their office was guarded by a form of sub- 
scription.6 They could be removed at the discretion 
of the ordinary, and during office must refrain from “‘ the 
mechanical sciences.” They were not allowed to preach 
or to interpret scripture without special licence,7 or to 
minister the sacraments.8 Their duties were clearly de- 
fined—to read the service distinctly and plainly, to keep 
the register-book. They might in necessity bury the dead, 
church women, or baptize.9 


1 Frere and Kennedy, iii, pp. 63, 72. 

2 Cardwell, Synodalia, i, pp. 113 ff. 3 Ibid.,i, pp. 132 fF. 
4 Ibid., i, pp. 140 fF., 148 ff. SU ps 258 

6 Frere and Kennedy, iii, pp. 67-8, 179-80. 

7 Ibid., p. 179. 8. [bid., p. 67. 9 Ibid. 
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In turning to the visitations we find efforts made to 
follow out this general scheme, and this is specially evident 
with the growth of puritanism. In 1569, Sandys made 
inquiries in the parishes of Worcester as to the lawful 
ordination of the curates.t In 1571, Grindal sought 
throughout the parishes of the northern province the names 
of those holding benefices who were lay or temporal men 
“not being within orders.” 2 In the diocese of Ely, Cox, 
in 1671, required a return of those who presumed “ to 
exercise any kind of ministry in the church of God without 
imposition of hands and ordinary authority.”’3 In the 
diocese of Winchester, in 1574, Parker repeated Cox’s 
inquiry, asking in addition if any who were merely deacons 
usurped the office of priest. He widened his visitation to 
include returns of any laymen who solemnized matrimony 
or ministered any sacrament, and of those disabled by 
canonical impediments who exercised any ministry or eccle- 
siastical calling.4 In 1576, Grindal extended his inquiries 
of 1571 to the southern province.s In 1577, in the 
parishes of London, Aylmer made inquiries if any had been 
ordained by “ new presbytery or eldership without orders 
taking of the bishop,” and if any such ministered the word 
or sacraments. Examples might be multiplied ; but it 
will be sufficient to link the administrative action in matters 
of orders with the analogous regulations. No one was 
allowed to enter on a benefice without producing his letters 
of orders, nor admitted to carry out ecclesiastical functions 
in any parish without licence from the ordinary. It was 
part of the duties of the parish officials to see that these 
orders were carried out. ‘There is scarcely a visitation 
which does not illustrate those regulations, by which both 
clergy and people were protected, and the authorities 
sought to stem the tendencies to dissent and to contempt 
for the established order. 

Other regulations in full working order are no less 
interesting. As a rule a parson could only serve one cure, 
unless specially licenced ; and he was supposed to reside 

1 [bid., p. 223. 2 [bid., p. 264. 3 Ibid., p. 302. 
4 Ibid., p. 374. 5 Vol. II, No. ii. 6 p. 49. 
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there unless similarly dispensed. Strict orders were laid 
down that a parson should not obtain a benefice by simony 
or unlawful pacts ; that he should not alienate church 
property ; that in his absence or during his non-residence 
he should provide a substitute ; that he should carry out 
repairs ; keep hospitality ; support scholars at the univer- 
sities ; give to the poor ; subscribe to the doctrinal formu- 
laries. ‘The injunctions are constant, and they colour the 
entire ecclesiastical administration of the reign.? Once 
again, they were no dead letter. ‘Thus, for example, we 
find a Norfolk parson presented for holding two benefices 
when his dispensation was not clear to the churchwardens, 
and a Yorkshire parson reported for non-residence.? 
Another non-resident parson was ordered to appear in the 
Consistory Court to answer to the presentment at the risk 
of deprivation.3 And so the discipline went on. The 
churchwardens always ready to detect their parsons for 
deviations from orders ; the courts continually at work 
to hear complaints : articles and injunctions issuing with 
methodical regularity ; presentments, and punishment or 
pardon, following in due course. 

(ii) Outward Apparel. ‘The general rule for clerical 
outward apparel was laid down in the Royal Injunctions 
of 1559—“‘ such seemly habits, garments and such square 
caps, as were most commonly and orderly received in the 
latter year of the reign of King Edward VI.” No holiness 
or special worthiness was attributed to them; but the 
Queen, desiring to have bishops and clergy held in outward 
reverence and to receive the honour and estimation due 
to them, ordered the habits to be worn that the clergy might 
be known to the people in all places and assemblies. The 
episcopate, in the following year, lent weight to this order 
by laying it down that those who held any ecclesiastical 


« It is unnecessary to give specific references to these regulations as they 
belong to almost every diocesan visitation document. 

2 Norfolk and Norwich Archaeological Society, xiii, pp. 207 ff.; Dean of 
York’s Peculiar, Yorkshire Archaeological Fournal, xviii, Tess 

3 Barnes, Ecclesiastical Proceedings, p. 115. 

4 Frere and Kennedy, iii, p. 20. 
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living should wear the authorized outward apparel upon 
pain of deprivation or sequestration.t Before the rule was 
elaborated, Parker enforced it in 1560 in the cathedrals 
of the province of Canterbury, under the general terms 
“seemly or priestly garments,” and he made inquiries 
throughout the same province in the same year if any of 
the clergy were “light in unwont and unseemly apparel.” 2 
In the following year, Davies made the rule clearer to 
the clergy of the diocese of St. Asaph: ‘‘a short gown, 
a square cap with a tippet, and a hat to ride; and a 
long gown when they come before their ordinary.”3 At 
Salisbury Cathedral, in 1561, Jewel was satisfied with 
the general description, ‘“‘ decent apparel.”4 In 1566, 
however, Parker’s Advertisements gave the rule its widest 
meaning, and one which it was to bear to the close of 
the reign : archbishops and bishops were to wear their 
customary apparel; deans, masters of colleges, arch- 
deacons, cathedral clergy, beneficed doctors, and bachelors 
of divinity and law were to wear “‘ a side gown with sleeves 
straight at the hand, without any cuts in the same ; and 
that also without any falling cape ; and to wear tippets of 
sarsenet,” doctors of physic or any other faculty holding 
livings of a certain value were to wear like habits. Every 
one must wear the square cap (except on journeys when 
hats were permitted), also “cloaks with sleeves put on, and 
like in fashion to their gowns, without guards, welts, or 
cuts’ ; all inferior ecclesiastical persons were ordered to 
wear “‘long gowns of the fashion aforesaid and caps as 
afore prescribed”’ ; poor parsons were to do the same as 
soon as they could; but if too poor to buy such long 
gowns, they were to wear short gowns of the same 
pattern. 5 

From 1566 onwards these regulations for apparel 
were applied, and in tracing them it is possible to note 
deviations in fashion both among the parsons and their 
families. In 1567, Sandys of Worcester enjoined his 
clergy to wear the “‘ becomely apparel.”® In 1571, Cox 


t [bid., pp. 60-1, 70. 2 [bid., pp. 74, 83. 3 [bid., pp. 113-14. 
4 Ibid., p. 124. 5 [bid., pp. 178-9. © Tbid., De 224. 
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4 


enjoined it on the clergy of Ely as “‘ comely and priest- 
like.”: In the diocese of Rochester in 1571, it was merely 
the “‘ apparel appointed by the book of advertisements” ;? 
while in 1575 Parker ordered it for the parish clergy of 
Winchester diocese as ‘‘comely and soberly”’ legal.3 In 
Gloucester Cathedral, in 1576, Grindal was so anxious that 
the clergy should use the ‘‘ garments, habits and caps ”’ 
that he recited iz extenso all the signatures to the Advertise- 
ments.4 In Rochester Cathedral, in 1576, Piers required 
“the decent habit and apparel’ according to orders and 
authority.5 In the diocese of London, in 1577, Aylmer 
found “‘ gowns guarded, or made of a light unseemly colour 
or fashion, great barrel-breeches, flaunting ruffs” ; and 
clergy going “lightly and undecently in their hose and 
doublets,” for “‘ dancing and other vain pastimes,” with 
their wives and children “ proudly and vainly decked in 
apparel not fit for the state and calling of the husbands.” 
At Worcester in the same year, Whitgift forbade the 
diocesan clergy wearing ‘‘ excessive and unseemly kind of 
apparel not agreeable for their calling ; any high or great 
ruffs about their necks, or any light coloured garments ”’ ; 
and he enjoined the usual habit and square caps.? In 
1577, Barnes ordered the parish clergy of Durham to wear 
abroad “ clerkly and decent apparel as gown or cloaks of 
sad colour,” and to omit “ great ruffs, great breeches, 
Gascogne hose, scalings, and like monstrous and unseemly ”’ 
habits ; allowing “round cloaks when they rode to cast 
off the mire and dust.”’8 In 1583, the clergy of St. David’s 
were enjoined to honour their vocations with decent 
habits, wearing, if they could afford them, cloaks with 
sleeves.9 In the following year Howland required the 
cathedral clergy of Peterborough to use “‘ seemly garments 
meet and convenient for their calling.” 10 In Lichfield 
and Coventry in the same year Overton ordered his parish 
clergy not to go abroad dressed unseemly “‘ to the offence of 
others and to the discredit of their calling.” In 1585, 

« Frere and Kennedy, iii, p. 298. 2 Idid., p. 333. 3 Ibid., p. 375. 

4D; 27 SS. 6 p. 49. 7 Ps 57s 3 p..7 2: 
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Whitgift demanded the lawful apparel from the clergy of 
the diocese of Chichester;! and a year later the new diocesan 
asked from the churchwardens a return of such clergy as 
did not wear abroad ‘“‘ such apparel as public order appoint- 
eth to be decent for them to wear,” and required the wives, 
children, and families of the parish clergy “‘ to be apparelled 
handsomely, without vanity and great charges, fit for the 
calling of their husbands.”’2 

In 1586, Westfaling forbade “excessive unseemly 
kind of apparel not commendable in that calling’? among 
the diocesan clergy of Hereford.3 At St. Paul’s Cathedral 
in 1598, Bancroft desired to know what clergy wore 
disorderly apparel : “ great ruffs, silk or guarded hose, white 
doublets and cutts, or of other light colours ; swords and 
daggers or other weapons under their gowns ; or be night 
walkers and weaponed to the offence of their calling.’4 
In 1601, he forbade his diocesan clergy to wear ‘‘ unseemly 
apparel either in colours, guards or light fashion.” 5 

From this record it is possible to conclude how far 
uniformity in outward apparel was enforced, and to re- 
construct a picture of the typical Elizabethan parson and 
his family in everyday out-door dress, with deviations 
dictated by vanity, or good living, or by the inner workings 
of laxity and conceit. 

(iii) Clerical Morals. In dealing with this division of 
the subject it is necessary, before beginning the treatment, 
to make some preliminary observations. First, I include 
under the term “ morality”’ not merely morals in the 
strict sense, but, as the documents do, anything whether in 
teaching, conduct, or shortcomings which was likely to 
cause scandal or be an offence or stumbling-block to the 
parish. Second, the evidence is drawn from sources 
particularly concerned with finding out faults. We know 
how visitations proceeded—general inquiries usually based 
on the Canons, and possibly also on reports from the 
rural deans or archdeacons, injunctions based on answers 
to these inquiries. We must not then be surprised if 
moral laxity colours the record, as it is the record of adminis- 

I p. 183 2 p. 216, se. arp. 310, 5 p. gat: 
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tration specially concerned with disclosure and punishment. 
Thirdly, we must not jump to sweeping conclusions, nor 
condemn whole dioceses, any more than we would to-day, 
for example, hold up police court or criminal court records 
as indications of general decay in a county or a country. 
On the other hand, we must not conclude, where no evidence 
is forthcoming to the contrary, that good living prevailed. 
This lack of evidence might have been due to slack adminis- 
tration. Contemporaries may have been aware of short- 
comings undetected and unpunished, just as we to-day might 
be aware of moral decay in a county or district without 
having the proof of it in criminal proceedings. The 
evidence must bear its own burden. It would be a delicate 
task and an impossible one to generalize from it ; but it 
is important to remember that the episcopate thought it 
necessary to include a canon dealing with clerical morality 
and conduct among the Canons of 1571 :-— 


“Cancellarii, officiales, etc. . . . adhibebunt diligen- 
tiam ... ut rectores, vicarii, et ministri ecclesiarum 

. si familiam habeant, et uxores non _ habeant, 
mulierem aliam domi suae ne alant, nisi aut matrem, 
aut sororem, aut neptem ex fratre aut sorore ; quod se 
coelibes vivant, et uxores non habeant, in taberna aut 
caupona cibum ne capiant, sed honesta aliqua in domo 
in eadem parochia, ubi sine suspicione possint vivere : 
ut ne ludant aleam, neve chartis, aut aliis improbatis 
lusibus se exerceant : ut arcu tantum utantur et sagittis, 
idque animi causa, at modeste, et in tempore ; ne vel 
ab officio faciendo vel a sacrarum scripturarum studiis 
auferantur,”’ 1 


This canon is doubtless in parts based on previous 
canon law and it is possible to dismiss it as an echo from 
older regulations. On the other hand, it may be signifi- 
cant. Whatever validity it may have in evidence, it is 
remarkable that in the first canons of the church since the 
Reformation it should have been included, and that among 
a body of regulations otherwise singularly pertinent to 
1 Cardwell, Syzodalia, i, 119. 
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conditions. Fourthly, this is not a study in comparative 
morality. Each age bears its own weight of shortcomings, 
and we must not put down laxity either to the Reformation 
or to the departure from the mediaeval theory of the church. 
If judgement must be passed upon the Elizabethan clergy, 
let it be done with the mediaeval clergy, or the clergy of 
the eighteenth century in France or in England in mind. 
We need not forget St. Francis of Assisi, Dean Colet, 
Thomas More, John Fisher, and John Wesley, and their 
warnings, when we are in danger of overstating our censures 
of these Elizabethan clergy. For myself, I do not feel 
called upon to make censures ; and if I did, I hope that I 
would make them in relation to the century, in spite of 
Acton and his school. All that I want to insist on here is, 
that any one is welcome to blame the Elizabethan clergy 
provided he blames them in the light of the foundation 
causes of all deviations from morality—personal failure, 
and not because they lived in the century in which they did, 
or belonged to the Reformation movement. To do so is 
foolish, because such judgements have a strange way of 
coming home to roost. It is not the religious system that 
produces decay, though it may countenance it by adminis- 
trative corruption, and encourage it by mechanicalism or 
formality. England before the Reformation and before 
the Evangelical revival had its own clerical shortcomings, 
and so had pre-Revolutionary France. 1 blame neither 
mediaevalism nor Anglicanism, nor Gallicanism in this 
connexion ; and if I seek causes-for these shortcomings as 
for those in Elizabethan England I can find them most 
validly elsewhere. ‘This much must be said, there were 
grave scandals among the Elizabethan episcopate, but it is 
possible to trace the gradual emergence of a higher type 
which touched hands with Parker. As the reign closes 
we notice, too, better men abroad under the influences of 
Andrewes and Overall at Cambridge and of Hooker at 
Oxford. ‘The reign began with an inherited spiritual and 
moral exhaustion, and morality was at a low ebb, all the 
lower owing to the unreality of the Marian experiment. 
The dominating religious interests were long enough 
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polemical ones, such as hatred of the Pope and of Spain ; 
but when the former had shot his ineffectual bolt in the 
bull Regnans in excelsis, and the latter lay broken with a 
vincible armada, then it is possible to trace growing signs 
of revival. In addition, we must not overlook the efforts 
made towards clerical morality in these visitations, which 
did not a little to raise standards and to prepare the way for 
a more general levelling up. I have not made a close 
enough study of the proceedings in the ecclesiastical courts 
to pronounce a judgement in this connexion ; but even 
with a cursory knowledge it is possible to be convinced that 
clerical moral delinquents were just as likely to be haled 
there and punished as laymen were. It is quite evident 
that there was much moral failure among the Elizabethan 
clergy —a casual acquaintance with court proceedings 
easily shows that—and it is equally evident, as will appear 
immediately, that there were continual praiseworthy efforts 
made to eliminate it, and to discipline the black sheep or to 
cast them out of the ministry. Any further discussion lies 
outside my aim in this essay. We can best survey the 
evidence by grouping it under province and dioceses, 
keeping in mind that in all the parishes of England the 
royal visitors in 1559 forbade the clergy to frequent 
taverns and alehouses in rioting and drinking, and to 
spend their time idly by night or day at dice or cards or 
other unlawful games.t 

In the cathedrals of the province of Canterbury, in 
1560 and in 1567, Parker made inquiries if any of the 
clergy were known or suspected to be swearers, adulterers, 
fornicators, dicers, drunkards, frequenters of taverns, 
quarrellers, or guilty of giving any scandal.2 In the 
parishes of the same province in 1560, he demanded a 
return of such clergy as were gamesters and drinkers, 
favourers of foreign powers, hinderers of good religion, 
preachers of corrupt doctrine, or stubborn and disobedient 
to law and orders.3 Grindal visited the parishes of the 
province in 1576, and required information as to incontinent 

1 Frere and Kennedy, ili, p. 11. 2 Ibid., pp. 77, A 

3 Ibid., p. 83. ia eee 
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clergy who kept suspected women in their houses, as to 
those who were suspected of notorious crimes, or gave 
evil example of living or kept taverns in their vicarages.! 
In 1563 and in 1569, Parker asked for a return concerning 
the clergy of the diocese of Canterbury similar to that 
which he required from the province in 1560.2 

In the diocese of London, in 1571, Sandys made in- 
quiries among the parochial clergy for open or private 
teachers of erroneous and superstitious doctrines, for 
drunkards, idlers, tavern-haunters, gamesters, or keepers 
of evil women.3 In 1577, Aylmer required a list of paro- 
chial clergy who were incontinent or kept company with 
suspect women, or who were notorious for evil living; 4 
and he repeated the inquiry in the same terms in 1586.5 
In St. Paul’s Cathedral, in 1598, Bancroft carried out a 
meticulous inquiry. He wished to know if any number of 
the cathedral body—clerk or layman—had been detected 
since the thirteenth year of the reign for incest or adultery, 
or being so detected had been punished ; and he required 
the names of those at present suspect of such crimes. He 
asked for a list of those defamed, since December, 1595, 
for lewdness and for harbouring incontinent livers and 
maids got with child ; of frequenters of suspect houses ; 
of resorters to or receivers of light women. He required 
a return of those who were suspected of being contentious 
persons either in their societies or with their wives ; of 
being resorters to taverns ; of being immoderate drinkers 
or of being fighters ; of being disturbers of peace by “‘ over- 
common and unreasonable” haunting of ale-houses ; and 
he wished to know what clerical homes were famed for 
light and unhonest wives. He inquired whether those 
who had lodgings within the precinct returned home at 
nine in the summer and at eight in the winter, or returned 
late from tippling places, disturbing their fellows, who kept 
due hours for study and rest, by their unseemly behaviour.® 
Three years later he inquired whether any of the diocesan 
clergy were suspected of evil religion or bad life ; whether 

rep. 12. 2 Frere and Kennedy, ili, pp. 141, 215. 
3 Lbid., p. 309. 4 p. 49. 5 p. 199. Ope 310s 
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any were incontinent and given to drunkenness ; gamblers 
or swearers, or otherwise suspect of any notorious crime.? 

In Winchester Cathedral, in 1562, Horne forbade the 
clergy to play bowls or unlawful games, to resort to taverns, 
to range and walk commonly about the town, and to resort 
suspiciously to the chambers of women.?, He repeated 
this injunction in 1571, adding a prohibition against the 
admittance of suspect women or persons to the houses or 
chambers of the clergy.3 

In the parishes of the diocese of Ely, in 1597, Whitgift 
inquired if any of the clergy were incontinent persons given 
to any kind of lewdness. 4 

Wickham required a return of the parochial clergy of 
Lincoln who, in 1585, resorted to open games or plays or 
evil assemblies ; or who kept ale-houses or tippling houses 
in their parsonages or vicarages with suspicious women ; 
or who being unmarried kept any woman under sixty in 
their houses except their mothers, daughters, aunts, sisters, 
or nieces ; or who frequented taverns and played unlawful 
games ; or otherwise by refusing to walk soberly, godly, 
and honestly gave any kind of evil example of life.5 In 
1688 and in 1591, he repeated the inquiry among the same 
clergy in almost identical terms.6 In 1598, Chaderton 
asked for a return of such parochial clergy as turned their 
parsonages or vicarages into victualling, tippling, or ale- 
houses ; of such as resorted to evil women, being incon- 
tinent, given to drink and idleness, haunting taverns, 
swearing and giving cause for scandal. 7 

In 1565, Bentham found it necessary to redeem his 
diocese of Lichfield and Coventry from accusations of 
disorder. He therefore commanded his parish clergy to 
abandon the haunting of ale-houses and to spend the time 
thus wasted in godly exercises ; to keep no women in their 
houses except wives, sisters, aunts, or near kinswomen, 
under pain of contempt.8 Among the same clergy an 
inquiry was held, in 1584, by Overton to discover lewd, 

™ p. 340. 2 Frere and Kennedy, ili, p.138. 3 Ibid., p. 321. 
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drunken, or idle clerks ; or those who frequented taverns ; 
swearers, gamblers, or any such as were a discredit to their 
sacred calling. } 

In 1562, Jewel questioned the cathedral body at 
Salisbury for suspects of incontinency, drunkenness, and 
common resorting to taverns.2 In 1568, he again ques- 
tioned the cathedral clergy concerning causes of discord 
between the dean and chapter, frequenters of taverns, 
those who were perjured “ in vociferando Deum Optimum 
Maximum aut aliqua dei opera que mirabilia sunt, aut alio 
sermone ullo affirmativo vel negativo quam quod a sacris 
traditur scripturis nempe ‘ est, est, non non’ juxta dicti et 
rei integritatem, se contaminaverint.”3 Among the same 
body, in 1574, Guest found severe laxity, several canons 
being reproved by name for marriage scandals, drunkenness, 
consorting with ill-famed persons, and such-like.4 In 
1589 and in 1597, Whitgift made inquiries among the 
parish clergy of the diocese for parsons guilty of incontin- 
ency or lewdness, or suspected of the same. 5 

In 1583, Whitgift carried out an investigation among 
the parochial clergy of Bath and Wells for those who 
kept suspected women in their houses, who were incon- 
tinent, given to drink and idleness, haunters of taverns, 
dicers and swearers, and neglecters of study and godly 
exercises. © 

In the diocese of Exeter, in 1593, Whitgift asked for a 
list of the parochial clergy suspected of evil living, lewdness, 
or incontinency.7 The inquiry in a stronger form was 
repeated by Cotton in 1599.8 

In the diocese of Norwich, in 1561, Parkhurst made 
inquiries for divorced clergy, or for such clergy who had 
remarried without judgement of the church, for those 
guilty or suspected of drinking or of haunting suspect 
places.9 Among the same diocesan clergy Parker in 1567 
sought for gamesters, those suspect of notorious crimes, 
those who favoured foreign powers, those who opposed 

1 p.164. 2 Frere and Kennedy, ili, p.124. 3 Jdid., pp. 201 ff. 

4 Ibid., pp. 368-9. 5 pp. 148, 284. Ce ae 4 
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godly religion or who preached corrupt doctrine.t In 
1569, Parkhurst asked for a return of parish clergy guilty 
of whoredom, drunkenness, or given to filthy lucre and 
suspect company and gambling, at the expense of fasting, 
prayer, and almsdeeds ; and he ordered them one and all 
to give great heed to their lives and conversations, so that 
no one might be offended by them.? In the same year, 
Royal Visitors found near the cathedral “a tippling house 
very inconvenient and unfit for such a place.” 3 

Sandys made inquiries in the diocese of Worcester, 
in 1569, for parochial clergy of wanton ill-fame in taverns 
and games, who were not examples of piety to their parishes 
by their godly lives ; of those unmarried who kept women 
in their houses. In the cathedral he asked for such who 
lived incontinently or were ‘‘faulty of any other notable 
crime.”4 In 1577, Whitgift extended the inquiry, and 
asked if there were any of the church or precincts who 
were usurers, drunkards, adulterers, fornicators, incestuous 
persons, or suspected of incontinency, swearing, discord, 
gaming, or of disapproval of the Queen’s proceedings. 5 
Among the diocesan clergy, he sought out quarrellers, 
keepers of, or resorters to, women ; or those unmarried 
who kept women not near kinswomen ; or those suspected 
of letting out their money to usury.® 

In 1586, Westfaling inquired among the parishes of 
Hereford for any clergy who kept company with evil 
women, or who had (being unmarried) women not of near 
kindred in their parsonages ; any who lived in taverns ; 
any who took part in games other than shooting ; any who 
turned their vicarages into victualling houses or taverns.7 

Whitgift, in 1585, asked for a return of such clergy of 
the diocese of Chichester who kept suspected women and 
resorted to infamous houses, using light-disposed company ; 
or who swore, gamed, hunted, or hawked ; or who resorted 
to taverns, or who suffered wine, ale, beer, or victual to be 
sold in the parsonages or vicarages.8 In the following 


t Frere and Kennedy, ili, p. 199. 2 Ibid., pp. 207, 211. 
3.Lbid.; ps 2t7; 4 Ibid., pp. 224, 231. 5 p. 64. 
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year, Bickley, the diocesan, widened the scope of the 
inquiry among the same clergy, and asked if any of them 
kept men or women in their houses of suspect life or 
religion, if any were noted for filthy lucre, covetousness, 
adultery, blasphemy, perjury, drunkenness, idleness, filthy 
and vain talk, slandering, fighting, peace-breaking ; 
whether any haunted inns or suspect places, hawked or 
hunted, carded or diced. 

In 1565, Guest visited Rochester Cathedral and in- 
quired for clerical adulterers, fornicators, ale-house haunters, 
keepers of evil company, or any vehemently suspected of 
those or other notable crimes. In 1576, Piers repeated 
this inquiry.3 In 1589, Whitgift asked for a return of 
diocesan clergy suspect of incontinence or of lewdness.4 

In 1583, Middleton inquired in the diocese of St. 
David’s for parsons who lived incontinently or kept con- 
cubines ; who haunted taverns, or who hunted, hawked, 
or unlawfully gamed.5_ In the injunctions which followed 
he forbade his clergy to play at dice, cards, tables, or bowls, 
to resort to taverns or to sell ale or beer in their houses. ® 

In 1590, Whitgift asked for a return of the parish 
clergy of Llandaff who were loose livers and faulty in any 
other kind of vice.7 

In 1600, Whitgift made inquiries among the cathedral 
clergy of St. Asaph for usurers, adulterers, fornicators, 
incestuous persons, swearers, refusers of communion ; any 
familiar with notorious papists or recusants, or any who 
harboured such.’ In the diocese, he asked for a similar 
return to that which he demanded from the parish clergy 
in Llandaff in 1590.9 

In the province of York, in 1571, Grindal made in- 
quiries for incontinent clergy, keepers of suspected women, 
haunters of taverns, gamblers, idlers, neglecters of study, 
those who turned their vicarages into houses of public 
refreshment.!° In the injunctions which issued out of his 
articles, he ordered the clergy of the northern province to 


I p. 216. 2 Frere and Kennedy, ili, p. 150. 3 p. 30. 
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cease from turning their parsonages into ale-houses, from 
keeping suspect women, from drunkenness and idleness, 
from haunting taverns ; and he enjoined them to keep the 
Canon of 1571" in the matter of the women who frequented 
their houses, and to give their leisure to the study of 
scripture, to prayer, to visiting and comforting the sick. 
In 1578, in the same province, Sandys sought out 
drunken, idling, and tavern-haunting clergy, hawkers, 
dicers, swearers, and those giving evil examples of life.3 
In 1590, Piers visited the province and asked a return of 
the parish clergy who were not godly, sober, and honest in 
their lives and conversations, or who were given to lewdness 
or were notably defamed.4 In 1572, Grindal ordered the 
vicars-choral of the cathedral to abstain from evil company 
and unlawful games, and from giving occasion of offence by 
long continuing idle in the open street.5 Sandys repeated 
his injunction in 1578,° and added a question as to whether 
any members of the church were suspected of incest, adul- 
tery, fornication, drunkenness, swearing, or blaspheming.7 

In the diocese of Durham, in 1577, Barnes forbade the 
parochial clergy to break the Canon of 1571 dealing with 
women in their houses, to haunt taverns, to play unlawful 
games, to turn their houses into gaming resorts or ale- 
houses, under pain of deprivation or other censures ecclesi- 
astical.8 

In 1564, Royal Visitors ordered that tavern haunters, 
common drunkards, dices, carders, and users of other vices 
contrary to the statutes be expelled from Carlisle Cathedral.9 

In 1581, Chaderton visited the parishes of the diocese 
of Chester, making inquiries among the parochial clergy 
for those who turned their residences into ale-houses, who 
kept evil women, who frequented taverns, diced, hawked, 
swore, or were otherwise of evil report.1° 

The record is painful and it is undoubtedly a reflection 


* See above, p.lxxxviii, + Frere and Kennedy, iii, pp. 280-1. 3 p. 96. 
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8 p. 73. For clergy presented for evil living in Durham, see Barnes, 
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on the life of an important group, even in an age of material- 
ism and of low enough moral standards. It cannot be 
fully estimated until a closer examination is made among 
the detecta and comperta of the reign, and until more adequate 
research has been carried on among the records of the 
ecclesiastical courts than that which has already been done. 
This much at least can be said of it for the present. With 
these visitations and with such detecta and comperta as are 
available, there is plenty of witness to the constant efforts 
made to raise clerical morality and to establish among the 
clergy a higher and better standard of life. Beyond that, 
at present, | cannot express an opinion, as my research in 
Elizabethan court proceedings has been too narrow. 

(tv) Scholarship and Learning. We have already seen 
something of the requirements throughout the reign for 
admission to holy orders. Without going beyond the 
sixteenth century, it may be stated broadly that within it 
learned parish clergy were exceptions rather than the rule. 
It lies outside my purpose in this essay to attempt compari- 
sons with previous centuries or to discuss the forces at 
work in the century itself which kept the standards low. 
Many of them are fairly obvious and need no restating ; 
many of them are more subtle and verge on controversy ; 
many of them cannot as yet be completely examined. At 
the beginning of the reign zeal in ordinations sometimes 
outran discretion ; but even so the diocesan records prove 
that many parishes lay vacant—many carried over from the 
Marian days, many destined to remain so owing to small 
livings and to greed and corruption. From the beginning, 
however, attempts can be traced to level up the standards 
among candidates for the ministry ; and there was con- 
stant administrative zeal to improve clerical studies after 
ordination. It is the latter feature with which I am concerned 
in this section. ‘The work demanded will perhaps appear 
comparatively circumscribed and of an easy nature, and 
from this point of view it will throw a rather painful light 
on the qualifications of the parish clergy. On the other 
hand, the effort was made ; and in so far as it was efficient, 
it was worthy of all praise. 
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First of all, it will be well to take regulations of a general 
nature before examining the visitation documents. The 
Royal Injunctions laid it down “ that every parson, vicar, 
curate, and stipendary priest, being under the degree of a 
master of art, shall provide and have of his own . . . the 
New Testament both in Latin and English, with Para- 
phrases upon the same, conferring the one with the other. 
And the bishops and other ordinaries by themselves or their 
officers, in their synods and visitations, shall examine the 
said ecclesiastical persons, how they have profited in the 
study of holy Scripture.” The latter part of this injunc- 
tion gave rise to the order in the Advertisements of 1566, 
“that at the archdeacon’s visitation the archdeacon shall 
appoint the curates to certain taxes (tasks) of the New 
Testament to be conned without book, and at their next 
synod to enact a rehearsal of them.”’? This order was rein- 
forced by the Canons of 1571, and the archdeacons were 
commanded to report the negligent to the bishop as con- 
tumacious.3 In 1586, as an official by-product of the 
controversy over prophecyings or “ exercises,’” Convocation 
passed the following regulation on Whitgift’s motion : 
““ Every minister having cure and being under the degrees 
of master of arts and bachelor of law, and not licensed to 
be a public preacher, shall before the second day of Feb- 
ruary next provide a Bible and Bullinger’s Decades in Latin 
or English, and a paper book. And shall every day read 
over one chapter of the holy scriptures and note the 
principal contents thereof briefly in his paper book. And 
shall every week read over one sermon in the said Decades 
and note likewise the chief matters therein contained in 
the said paper. And shall once in every quarter (viz. 
within a fortnight before or after the end of the quarter) 
show his said note to some preacher near adjoining, to be 
assigned for that purpose.”4 Archdeacons or ordinaries, 
on receiving reports from the preachers authorized, were 
to make reports annually to the bishops about Michaelmas. 

1 Frere and Kennedy, iii, pp. 13-14. 2 Ibid. p. 178. 

3 Cardwell, Syzodalia, i, p. 117. 
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Those who refused to perform the task, or were negligent, 
were to be punished. ‘The influence of these regulations, 
more or less general, will appear as the visitations are 
studied. 

In 1559, the Royal Visitors ordered every priest of 
Salisbury Cathedral under the degree of bachelor of divinity 
to possess at least a complete Bible in Latin and English 
and the Paraphrases of Erasmus.t In 1561, Parkhurst 
ordered the parish clergy of the diocese of Norwich every 
week, with industry and care, to read and peruse two 
chapters of the New Testament, and to study the same so 
that they may be able to give satisfactory answers to exam- 
ination on it.2_ In the same year, the curates in the diocese 
of St. Asaph under the degree of master of art were ordered 
to possess to their own “ use and occupation ”’ a complete 
New Testament in Latin and English with the Paraphrases, 
and to learn two chapters by heart for recitation before the 
feast of the Purification.3 At Winchester Cathedral, in 
1562 and in 1571, orders were given that the petit-canons 
were to commit to memory every week a chapter of St. Paul’s 
Epistles in Latin for examination thereon by the ordinary, 
while all members of the church were to possess and to 
read the New Testament in English.4 In 1565, Guest 
ordered the non-preaching parsons of the diocese of Roches- 
ter to learn the Epistle to the Romans, and to be ready for 
examination in it at the archdeacon’s next visitation. When 
thay had completed that examination, they were to proceed 
to the Epistle of the Corinthians,.and so on.5_ In the same 
year Bentham ordered his commissary to appoint the 
“‘taxes,’”’ while he enjoined his clergy of Coventry and 
Lichfield to study and to read the holy scriptures.6 In 
1569, Horne ordered all the clergy of the Channel Islands 
to give an account, once every quarter, to the dean and 
preachers of thirty chapters of the Old Testament and as 
many of the New as they could study with care.7 In 
1571, Grindal made inquiries throughout the province of 


t Frere and Kennedy, iii, p. 32. 2 Ibid., p. 99. 
3 Ibid.,p.112. +4 Ibid. pp. 138-9, 322. 5 Ibid., p. 159. 
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York as to whether the clergy studied the scriptures ; 
whether those under the degree of master of arts did not 
at least possess the New Testament in English and in 
Latin, daily conferring one chapter of the texts; and 
whether they had given an account of their study to any 
ordinary. In the same year he made his question into an 
injunction to the same clergy.2_ In 1571, Guest ordered 
his archdeacon to appoint work in the New Testament 
for the non-graduate clergy of the diocese of Rochester ; 
he charged the clergy to prepare to undergo examinations 
in such tasks, and for the time being he enjoined 
the Epistle to the Galatians.3 In 1575, Parker inquired 
if the archdeacons in the diocese of Winchester were 
doing their duty in examining the clergy in their 
studies. 4 

After the death of Parker and with the Queen’s insis- 
tence on “ better learned ministers” we see the discipline 
widening. In 1576, Grindal reinforced as primate his 
orders of 1571.5 In 1577, Cooper ordered all clergy of 
the diocese of Lincoln under the degree of master of arts, 
all preachers allowed by the bishop, and every curate 
serving a benefice where a preacher was not resident, to 
buy forthwith the Decades of Bullinger either in Latin or 
in English, and to read every week one sermon in it in such 
a way as to be able to give a reasonable account thereof, 
as well as a daily chapter of the Bible, making wholesome 
notes on it, with the aid of Bullinger, for examination 
purposes. For the examination, he ordered the arch- 
deacons at their next visitation to examine the clergy, with 
the assistance of some of the most learned and discreet 
ministers of each archdeaconry ; and if time did not then 
serve to complete the examination, the clergy were ordered 
to visit the archdeacons or the preachers. The negligent 
were to be reported to the bishop.6 In 1577, Barnes 
ordered the holding of two regular chapters annually in 
each deanery of the diocese of Durham, at which the clergy 
of the deanery should be examined of their progress in 

t Frere and Kennedy, iii, p. 260. 2 Ibid., p. 280. 

3 Lbid., pp. 334-5. 4 Ibid. p. 384. Sop. Ts 6 p. 42. 
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learning and studying the scriptures, with the appoint- 
ment of further “ taxes’ for the next chapter. In 1583, 
Middleton commanded the clergy of the diocese of St. 
David’s to buy within two months the necessary books 
for the study of divinity.2 Aylmer, in 1586, enforced the 
regulation of the Convocation of that year among the 
clergy of the diocese of London.3 In the same year the regu- 
lation of the Royal Injunctions of 1559 was ordered in the 
diocese of Hereford, such godly exercises being reeommen- 
ded as a cure “‘ for sluggishness and idleness.”4 In 1587, 
the petit-canons of Rochester Cathedral were questioned as 
to their possession of a Bible in English and in Latin, and 
as to their daily conferring the same.5 In 1587, Earl of 
St. Mildred’s, Bread Street, was present at a meeting of the 
clergy of the archdeaconry of London when they were 
ordered every man to have his Bible and his Decades and 
his paper notebook, to write the capita or summa every 
week, “‘ the examinants to use these regiments with favour.”’® 
In 1589, Scambler issued a rather detailed series of orders 
concerning study to the clergy of the diocese of Norwich. 
Non-preaching deacons and ministers were to read quar- 
terly a book of the Old or New Testament as appointed, 
making notes for the purposes of monthly examinations. 
Deacons and ministers who did not understand Latin were 
to possess and to study in English Calvin’s Justitutes, 
Martyr’s Commonplaces, and Musculus’s Commonplaces.? 
In 1590, Piers enforced categorically the arrangement of 
the Convocation of 1586 in the parishes of the province 
of York ;8 and in the following year the northern bishops 
agreed that this scheme should be thoroughly carried out 
in their dioceses.9 

An interesting insight into the organization of clerical 
study can be gained from an examination of Barnes’s 
injunction of 1577 at work in the deaneries of his diocese. 
In that year he appointed the Gospel of St. Matthew for 
careful study, and in the following year examinations were 
held with the following results :— 

1 p- 75: 4 p. 145. 3 p. 201. 4 p. 224. 5 p. 237. 
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; ; D ries 
Kiyo ee Wards of | Wards of Deanery of of Alsarhek 
Newcastle Chester & Darlington Morpeth, | and Bam- 
Categories of clergy, He pas is Broan RCO July 29, | borough, 
, , 8. ly 30, 
prides INV “ase, 1578. 157 J 8 
Clergy with task finished. 3 t7 22 12 
Clergy with task incomplete,| 17 a 4 3 3 
and postponed to next 
Synod. | 
Clergy who gave no account I 4 II 
Clergy present, with no note| 3 grad- | 5 grad- |11* grad-| 3 grad- | 7 grad- 
beside their names. uates (?) | uates (?) | uates (?) | uates (?) | uates (?) 
Clergy who did not appear. 5 I I I 3 
Clergy excused the task. 2 II 12 2 5 
Clergy with various notes. | 1 (sum- | 3 (utter-| 5 (utter- 1 (noted 
moned | ly negli- | ly negli- neither 
wrongly)| gent). | gent). as pres- 
3 (not |1(injail). ent or 
cited). absent). 
1 (had | I (mot 
fled). cited). 
Totals. 36 4I 55 22 43 


This table I have compiled roughly. The following 
more general table for the same examination has been 
compiled by Mr. J. Raine from the Barnes MSS. :-— 


County of 


County ot _ 


Number of clergy cited. ion es ee 
of Durham. Durham. 
Number of clergy cited. 99 96 
Number of clergy who appeared. 73 qk 
Number of clergy with task completed. 23 39 
Number of clergy with task imperfect. 22 7 
Number of clergy utterly negligent of task. 16 8 
Number of clergy apparently excused for their 12 17 
learning. 
Number of clergy not present, no reason being fe) 2 
assigned. 
Number of clergy lawfully excused. 16 20+ 
(1 in jail). 
Number of benefices or curacies vacant. 6 9 


« ‘These eleven clergy are designated “‘ Mr.,” probably as graduates, and 
therefore excused the examination. It may be that the other clergy in this 
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The absent were pronounced contumacious and were 
excommunicated. The chapter concluded with the appoint- 
ment of St. Mark’s Gospel for examination in January, 
1579. Iam not ina position to state how far such a record 
is typical and how far the enforcement of study and of 
examinations was carried out. Barnes’s proceedings, how- 
ever, are of great value. The percentage of clergy present 
for examination is very high, and proves that the system 
was worked out in Durham in a fairly efficient manner. 

(v) Ministerial Duties. We have seen something of the 
dealings with the ornaments of the church and minister, 
and in this section these will only receive incidental reference 
in relation to the general ministerial activities. It would, 
in addition, fulfil no useful function to trace elaborately 
from diocese to diocese the general orders given in visita- 
tions to the parsons to carry out the duties of their calling. 
The changes were rung on these orders throughout the 
reign. The parson was to wear the surplice at least, to 
carry out the services of the Prayer Book without omission 
or addition, to visit the sick, to bury the dead, to go in pro- 
cession at Rogationtide, to preach if licensed, to look after 
the morals of his people, to assist the churchwardens in 
discipline, and generally to be an active and efficient part 
in the constituted ecclesiastical life of which he had volun- 
tarily become a part. ‘The emphasis throughout is on 
activity, efficiency, uniformity, on a willingness to adapt 
his ministry to such changes as the authorities might deem 
from time to time expedient or desirable, and on such a 
spirit as would not resent discipline and would not grow 
irritable under accepted forms, accepted doctrine, and 
accepted proceedings. 

In this division of the subject I shall attempt to trace 
the everyday pastoral duties of an Elizabethan curate, 
noting deviations from the norm. ‘These duties can best 
be considered in relation to his ministry of the word 
and sacraments and to the general life of the parish as 


category were also graduates. However, I have queried this, as it is not 
clear why they were present at the examination and why no notes were added 


beside their names. 
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the ecclesiastical unit of government. Hus relation to 
nonconformity — recusant or puritan — will only receive 
passing reference, as that subject will receive later on 
fuller consideration. 

Perhaps the best introduction may be the reproduction 
of a document belonging to the year 1565, which purports 
to be an answer to the Queen’s request, made to Parker, for 
diocesan certificates of ‘‘ what varieties and disorders there 
be . . . in ceremonies of the church.”! This document 
will not only throw light on the conditions then existing, 
but it will provide a text on which the visitations for the 
reign are in some degree a commentary. 


Varieties in the Service and the Administration used. 


Service and Prayer—Some say the service and prayers in 
the chancel ; others in the body of the church ; 
some say the same in a seat made in the church ; 
some in the pulpit with their faces to the people. 
Some keep precisely the order of the book ; others 
intermeddle Psal[ms] in metre. 

Some say with surplice ; others without a surplice. 

Table.—The Table standeth in the body of the church in 
some places; in others it standeth in the chancel. 
In some places the Table standeth altar-like, distant 
from the wall a yard ; in some others in the midst of 
the chancel, north and south. 

In some places the Table is joined; in others it standeth 
upon trestles, 

In some the Table hath a carpet ; in others it hath 
none. 

Administration of the Co[mmunion].—Some with surplice and 
cope ; some with surplice alone ; others with none ; 
some with chalice ; some with Co[mmunlion cup ; 
others with a common cup. 

Some with unleavened bread ; some with leavened. 

Receiving.—Some receive kneeling ; others standing ; 
others sitting. 


1 Parker, Correspondence, no. clxxi (recollated.) 
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Baptizing —Some baptize in a font ; some in a basin. 
Some signed with the sign of the Cross ; others not 
signed, 


Some minister with a surplice ; others without. 


Preserved among Cecil’s papers, this document is a 
kind of general view of the returns made, and it will not be 
surprising if the history which follows is, to an extent, 
one of attempts to bring order out of the chaos reflected 
in them. 

First of all the parson was expected to say Morning 
and Evening Prayer, at least every Sunday and Holy Day, 
at convenient hours, from the choir, or a pulpit or seat, 
with his face toward the people so that they might most 
conveniently hear the same, and following expressly the 
order set out and appointed in the Book of Common Prayer. 
The Prayer Book ordered the clergy to say daily Morning 
and Evening Prayer, and this was to be done by the curate 
in the parish church (unless there was reasonable excuse) ; 
and a bell was to be tolled a convenient time beforehand so 
that well-disposed parishioners might be present.2 ‘There 
is some trace of this order being enforced. Early in the 
reign some anonymous ordinary inquired whether the 
priests and deacons were saying their daily services openly 
or privately, or no.3. In 1561, Parkhurst asked if the clergy 
in the diocese of Norwich said the daily prayers publicly 
in English, or privately in Latin following the royal ex- 
hortation prefixed to the Elizabethan Latin Prayer Book.4 
About 1572, Freke made these orders of the Prayer Book 
a matter for inquiry among the clergy of the diocese of 
Rochester.5 Bentham, however, was stricter. Jn 1565, 
he ordered the clergy of the diocese of Coventry and Lich- 
field to say devoutly the services both morning and evening 
and to “knoll a bell before they went in unto them.” ® 
These three or four references alone are available. They 
witness perhaps to isolated attempts to enforce a rubric 

t Lansdowne MSS., viii, 7. 2 Preface (iz fine) 1559 Prayer Book. 

3 Frere and Kennedy, ili, p. 88. 

4 Ibid., pp. 97-8 and note (cf. p. 102). 

5 Ibid., p. 341. 6 [bid., p. 165. 
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which, one suspects, was more or less neglected from the 
beginning. In this connexion, it is interesting to note 
that, when the storm was raging over “ prophecyings,”’ 
the suggestion was made that the rubric be thoroughly 
observed, ‘‘ to the end that the clergy may be the better 
acquainted with the phrase and histories of the Scriptures.” ! 
At Morning Prayer it became customary for the parson to 
announce the Holy Days and fasting days for the week 
following,? and here it was that he issued after the second 
lesson a warning to the churchwardens and swornmen of 
the parish to fulfil with care their duties in noting those - 
who absented themselves from church or misbehaved when 
present.3 Here too he might read to the congregation the 
injunctions issued by the visitors at a previous visitation, 
or the Homily, if not licenced to preach.4 

The question of the parson’s duties in relation to 
preaching opens up a wide field as the regulations were 
endless. All that can be attempted here is to indicate some 
important characteristics of a ministerial activity which 
was the most uniformly controlled of all, as it was made 
the active handmaiden of Elizabethan state-craft. First, in 
order to preach a parson had to be specially licensed by the 
archbishop, bishop, or royal authority ; and the church- 
wardens made it a point to admit no unlicensed preaching. 5 
More interesting still than this requirement is the care 
taken to control the type of sermon. Nothing must be 
said which would hurt the sound doctrine received or the 
positions laid down in the Thirty Nine Articles — the 
sermons must be doctrinally sound. The Queen’s supreme 
ecclesiastical authority was laid down as a common subject 
—the Elizabethan ideal must be defended—‘“‘ the Queen’s 
power and authority is the highest power and authority 
under God within her Majesty’s realms and dominions, and 
no obedience is to be given to any foreign power either in 
ecclesiastical or temporal matters or causes.’’6 Another 


1 Cardwell, Doc. Ann., ii, p.1. 2 E.g. p. 320. 

3 E.g. Frere and Kennedy, iii, pp. 267-8, 279-80, 308; pp. 45, 87, 
119, 126. 4 Eig. p. 45. 

5 E.g. Frere and Kennedy, iii, pp. 103, 149, 315, 341,375. -© p. 211. 
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favourite subject was the defence of ‘‘ the Prayer Book and 
the administration of the sacraments and other rites and 
ceremonies of the Church of England’’—the form and 
manner of the public services must receive support. In 
the days when puritanism was gaining strength adminis- 
trative watchfulness saw to it that no parson preached in 
favour of any other form of worship, or of election or 
ordination other than established by the laws of the realm— 
no other reformed religion must receive the approval of 
the Elizabethan pulpit: As for “the Bishop of Rome’s 
usurped power ”’ and for attempts to use the parish churches 
“to persuade the people to the Romish religion ’—the 
pulpit was carefully tuned.2 Then there were sermons 
concerning faith and good works ; sermons concerning 
“the reverent estimation ’”’ of the sacraments ; sermons 
urging “the people to the often and devout receiving of 
the Holy Communion of the Body and Blood of Christ” ; 3 
sermons during Holy Communion with special notice given 
beforehand, “‘ in some part directed to the setting forth of 
that action.” 4 If there were no licenced preacher available 
in the parish, one of the Homilies was read, or some tract 
or monition about the French Protestants or’ the defeat of 
the Turks, or the destruction wrought by an earthquake, 
or the failure of the rebels of the North to destroy ‘“ the 
throne and godly religion.” At times, too, we catch a 
glimpse in the history of non-preaching parsons engaged 
in other work than reading prescribed Homilies or forms. 
For example, Barnes of Durham thought it a convenient 
thing that such parsons should freely teach the children 
to read and write, exhorting the parents of those of “ preg- 
nant capacity ” “‘ to set them to schoois and learning of the 
good and liberal sciences,’”’ and advising those of “no 
pregnant wit ” to learn ‘‘ husbandry and other good crafts.”’5 
At times we see behind the scenes into the inner struggle 


Ege Pp 27 93275 i 

2 See the order for quarterly sermons on this subject in the Royal Injunc- 
tions of 1559 (Frere and Kennedy, iii, p. g)—an order which was uniformly 
enforced. 

5, 10id.. Do 172: rig oe 7 ps7 4: 
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of puritan nonconformity, where the parsons were forbidden 
to preach or to exhort in any private house except in the 
presence of the family alone ;! or we find the strong hand 
of Whitgift handling the difficult helm when we notice that 
mere preachers are not to be received-——“ those who do not 
divers times yearly say service and minister the sacraments 
appointed by public authority.” 2 

Morning and Evening Prayer and preaching have 
been considered first as forming the norm of Elizabethan 
public worship. It only remains to add that in carrying 
them out the parson was supposed to wear a surplice. The 
struggle over the surplice leaves little mark on the visita- 
tion documents and its history can be read elsewhere. At 
this point it may be well to gather up the history of the 
minor offices. 

The clergy were orderéd to say the Litany on Wed- 
nesdays and Fridays (not being Holy Days) and to read the 
Commination Service three times a year besides Ash 
Wednesday. ‘These orders were of general application and 
need not detain us. The clergy were enjoined to visit the 
sick, and here they were to move them to draw up their last 
wills and testaments, remembering the claims of the poor, 
or the parish church, or “the decayed Cathedral.”3 At 
times they were to obtain good forms of wills from the 
diocesan registrar, taking them with them when visiting 
the sick, along with pen and ink, to write the testaments, 
calling “‘a sufficient number of witnesses to the same to the 
end all suspicion of misinforming of testaments may be 
avoided and a good and godly order kept and the truth 
maintained.” 4 At times, during their visits, they were to 
call upon the sick “‘ to cause a bell to be tolled for them and 
their families, to the intent they may be commended unto 
God’s mercy by the prayers of other men.” The instruc- 
tions concerning marriage are legion. The clergy were 
to take care that none of the canonical impediments stood 
in the way ; that the regulations for banns and licences 
had been carried out; that the due hours of the day and 

I p. 184. 2 pp. 184, 327. 3 : 5 : 
4 Seen loner ye ; se Saerate 
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the proper church seasons were observed ; that parents and 
guardians were informed ; that the ring was used ; that 
no person from another diocese or parish was married 
without certificate that the due regulations previous to a 
marriage had been carried out ; that no contracts were 
made before the man had reached the age of sixteen and 
the woman of fourteen; that none were married who 
could not say the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, the Ten Com- 
mandments, or the Catechism, and had not been confirmed ; 
that a celebration of Holy Communion take place at the 
marriage. At burials, there must be no communions or 
prayers for the dead, no lighted candles, no singing psalms 
dirgelike, no communion for the dead the morrow after 
the burial, no setting down the body at wayside crosses, 
no bell ringings except one short peal before and another 
after the burial—in a word “no other ceremony than is 
appointed.”! For the churching of women there were 
numerous regulations. The form of thanksgiving must 
not be said for an unmarried woman unless she had done 
penance, which must be in public form authorized by the 
archdeacon, perhaps as “a penitent person in a white sheet 
upon a Sunday or Holy Day,” without doing which she 
must not leave the parish ; or with open acknowledgement 
of her fault in the presence of the parishioners in church 
on some Sunday or Holy Day.2 The parson must not 
refuse to receive such as come to give thanks after child- 
birth, and he must not “ wink at such fantastical women 
as contemn”’ to do so.3. Nor must he meet the woman at 
the door or porch, taking her by the hand and leading her 
into the church, mumbling some zescio guid in Latin. Nor 
must the midwife be allowed to go before her and up to 
the communion table. Nor must the superstitious term 
“churching of women ”’ be used, “ as if for that conceiving 
and bringing a child into the world (and that in lawful 
wedlock) a woman should be unclean and profane.”’ Nor 
must either the woman or the midwife be allowed to kiss 
the table when they offered the accustomed dues. 4 
t E.g. pp. 143, 149. 2 Keg. p. 55. 
3 E.g. pp. 202, 292, 350. 4” E.g. p. 150. 
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Various orders dealt with the perambulations at Roga- 
tiontide. At the beginning of the reign all processions 
‘about the church, churchyard, or other place’’ were 
forbidden, but ‘“‘ perambulations used heretofore in the 
days of Rogation’’ were continued. The curates were 
ordered ‘‘at the time accustomed” to walk about their 
parishes with “the substantial men of the parish,” saying 
certain psalms and other prayers as should hereafter be 
appointed.t_ References to these “ cross-weeks ”’ or “ gang- 
days” are frequent. To the psalms were frequently 
added the Litany and suffrages with a homily of thanks- 
giving.2 At times the churchwardens and parish clerk 
accompanied the parson. At times “ others of the younger 
folk”? were expected “to circuit the parish and assist in 
saying or singing in English” the psalms. At times only 
the substantial men were allowed, without women. Sur- 
plices, banners, crosses, and handbells were forbidden, as 
also was ‘‘ staying or stopping at any old cross.” 3 

One of the parson’s most important duties was to teach 
his flock. The usual time ordered for this teaching was 
an hour or half an hour before or after Evening Prayer. 
Special attention must be given to children, servants, and 
apprentices between the ages of six and twenty. The 
clergy divided the parishes into households, arranged the 
days and times for different groups, and read out the 
arrangement publicly in church, so that there could be no 
excuse.4 The churchwardens were ordered to take the 
names of absentees ; and these, with those of negligent 
parents, guardians, or masters, were presented regularly 
every quarter to the ordinary.5 Most of the instruction 
had as its aim preparation for the reception of Holy Com- 
munion, and this aspect will be dealt with later. There 
is, however, little direct reference to Confirmation, though 
the rite is implied. An interesting light on the age for 
Confirmation is supplied from Bentham’s order to the 
parishes of Coventry and Lichfield-in 1565, that children 

« Frere and Kennedy, ili, p. 13. 
2 Ibid. p. 177. 3 pp<122;,2108227. 
4 E.g. p..43. 5 E.g. p, 119. 
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over seven be presented to the bishop for Confirmation. 
On the other hand, this is the earliest age recorded. In 
1561, the bishops had agreed that no one should be con- 
firmed before the age of twelve or thirteen, and this decision 
affected the administration.2 Guest, for example, in 1565, 
applied it to the parishes of the diocese of Rochester.3 
The material for instruction usually consisted of the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Creed, and the Ten Commandments with the 
Prayer Book Catechism, supplemented usually by Dean 
Nowell’s Catechism, which had been brought before Con- 
vocation in 1563, but not approved.4 Its use appears as 
early as 1571, and continues throughout the reign. The 
instruction was carefully enforced ; and where, at times, 
the young could not attend it, one or two of their fellows 
underwent examination after the first lesson, so that young 
and old might be edified.5 Indeed, the older were not 
neglected, and, as often as not, parsons were ordered to 
examine the elder communicants to see that they had an 
adequate knowledge of their faith.¢ 

With regard to the sacrament of Baptism there was 
much variety and much discipline. First of all, as we 
have seen, the use of the font must continue and the parsons 
were forbidden to use basins, cups, bowls, or other house- 
hold vessels.7 Secondly, there had been from the first 
some trouble over the use of the sign of the cross and over 
godparents. As early as the Convocation of 1563 there 
had been abortive proposals that these should be discon- 
tinued together with a growing’ custom of baptism by 
women.’ As a consequence, we find regular administrative 
action. The clergy were forbidden to omit the sign of the 
cross,9 and the regulations for godparents were enforced 
and supplemented. The parish clergy were ordered not 
to allow parents to stand as godfathers or as godmothers, 
nor to alter their manner of answering as provided for in 
the Prayer Book. In addition, a whole body of rules 


t Frere and Kennedy, iii, p. 163. 2% Ibid, p.71. 3 Ibid., p. 161. 
4 E.g. p.43. 5 Frere and Kennedy, ili, p. 166. 6 E.g: p. 130. 

7 pp. 49, I14, 293. 8 Strype, Aznals, 1, 1, pp. 500 ff. 

9 E.g. pp. 320, 337- 
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grew up in relation to the sponsors. Godparents who 
could not answer the Catechism, with or without Nowell’s 
“certain additions,” were not to be allowed “at the 
christening of any child,” nor were those who had not 
received Holy Communion before the ceremony. In 
addition, they were on no account to be discontinued.t 
As a general rule, no layman was to baptize ; and the 
sacrament was to be administered by a deacon at least, 
before ‘“‘ the face of the congregation.” Children were 
‘to be brought speedily to the church ” after birth, without 
deferring baptism beyond the next Holy Day. It 1s some- 
what difficult to follow the regulations for baptism in 
emergency. As a rule, the parson was expected to be 
called at once to administer it in the house. In extreme 
necessity a layman could baptize, but the parishioners must 
be instructed that if unfortunately a child died unbaptized 
it was not ‘“‘ to be adjudged a damned soul, but to be well 
hoped for and its body to be interred in the churchyard, 
without ringing or any Divine Service or solemnity because 
the same was not solemnly professed and received into 
the Church and congregation.”’2 On the other hand, pro- 
hibitions were issued forbidding laymen to administer 
baptism at all. The diocesans regularly ordered the clergy 
to see that midwives or women did not baptize,3 and this in 
spite of the fact that a canon forbidding baptism by any 
except lawful ministers or deacons was deleted from the 
authorized edition of the Canons of 1576.4 The Prayer 
Book made no distinction in sex in the cases of emergency 
and allowed private baptism in “ great cause and necessity.” 
The order prohibiting any lay baptism is therefore extreme ; 
and the only excuse for prohibiting baptism by women 
must perhaps be found in Overton’s injunctions to the 
parsons of Coventry and Lichfield in 1584. He regulated 
private baptism, turned it into a kind of public service at 
the house, with the parish minister or some minister known 
to him present to perform the rite with and ‘‘ a convenient 
multitude of such as shall be known sound and well affected 
t Eg pped L458 91; 20250838. oe Oe ofa eB 
3 E.g. pp. 73, 148. 4 Cardwell, Syzoda/ia, i, 135, note. 
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towards religion.” He was moved to do this because 
“ private baptism in time of necessity seemeth tolerated by 
the Prayer Book, and thereupon divers old women and 
midwives have both against God’s laws and the meaning 
of the said book presumed to intrude themselves into 
that ministry and function.” Overton could hardly claim 
previous canon law for such a prohibition, if he meant it 
for a general one. He could claim the right to interpret 
the Prayer Book in the sense of his regulation, and this 
claim was supported by a similar claim in the deleted 
Canon of 1576. ‘There seem, however, to have been 
abuses, and his injunction leads us, from parts of its 
wording, to believe that under the protection of the Prayer 
Book the recusants were administering private baptism. 
Indeed, older customs survived, and the clergy were 
ordered to discontinue them. The child must be dipped, 
or the water poured on it “ but once only.” Neither oil, 
nor tapers, nor spittle must be used, nor the chrisom “ as 
it is superstitiously called, wherein hath been great super- 
stition.” The parson must not meet or receive the child 
to be baptized at the church door or porch, “ nor say any 
piece of service for that purpose’ ; nor must he allow the 
gossips “‘to put their hands upon the head of the child 
immediately after it is named and baptized, as if there were 
some hidden mystery therein.” 2 

The general regulation concerning the celebration of 
the Lord’s supper was “‘ according to the Book of Common 
Prayer and the order now received.” We have seen that 
under the latter authority came surplice and Holy Table, 
although copes seem to have survived in some parish 
churches as late as 1586,3 thus going behind the Adver- 
tisements to the regulations of 1561.4 Accepting then 
the modus vivendi there laid down, the first question that 
arises is that of the position of the Holy Table. The Prayer 
Book allowed it to stand “in the body of the church or in 
the chancel.”” The Royal Injunctions allowed it to be 


Ep. LIZ 
2 Frere and Kennedy, ili, pp. 256, 275; and below, p. 145. 
3 p. 148. 4 Frere and Kennedy, iii, pp. 61, 70, 175- 
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placed in a convenient place in the chancel during the 
celebration.1 The “‘ Interpretations, ”’ following the Prayer 
Book, allowed it to be placed before the chancel door where 
the choir was too small “‘ or at great feasts of receivings.”’? 
After the celebration it was to be restored “‘ to the place 
where the altar stood and there commonly covered.”’ From 
the controversial writings we know that the Holy Table 
was moved, and only one diocesan order deals with the 
subject. Middleton, in 1583, ordered it, during celebra- 
tion, ‘‘ to be placed in the lower end of the chancel, as near 
unto the people as may be convenient.” 3 Second, continual 
injunctions were given to the clergy to guard carefully the 
reception. They were to admit none who were not fully 
instructed, and plans for testing their parishioners in this 
matter were enforced time after time. Nor were they to 
admit the immoral, the excommunicate, slanderers, peace 
breakers, or any notorious evil livers. This prohibition 
was, of course, based on the rubrics of the Prayer Book. 
In certain dioceses the application of this rule to parochial 
life was regulated by the ordinary. For example, in 1577, 
Cooper ordered the clergy of the diocese of Lincoln, “* to 
the end that the same might be quietly done and without 
offence,’’ not to proceed to carry out the regulation “ before 
they had opened the whole cause to the churchwardens 
and some other of the best staid of his parishioners.” In 
case of difficulties or controversy with these over the 
exercise of the discipline, the matter was to be referred to 
the bishop or his authorized official for a decision.4 Thirdly, 
the parsons were not to admit to reception any who were 
not their own parishioners except under licence of the other 
parish clergyman, and they were not to celebrate twice on 
the same day in the same church.5 Fourthly, the ideal of 
a weekly celebration soon lapsed, if ever it existed. The 
most general order is that there be ‘‘ sufficient number of 
celebrations for the parishioners to receive three times in 
the year at the least—Easter being one,” ® when it was 


1 Frere and Kennedy, iii, p. 28. 2 Ibid., pp. 61-2, 70-1. 

3 p. 146. 4p. 44. 5 p. 147. 

6 E.g. Frere and Kennedy, iti, pp.275, 307, 337 (cf. pp. 204, 212, 226, 380). 
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common to summon those who intended to receive and to 
examine them in the Catechism, the churchwardens helping 
to enforce the custom and to present the faulty. On the 
other hand, there emerges an ideal for a monthly celebration 
in large parishes,? and one diocesan at least implied that 
the long exhortation in the Prayer Book be read during 
the celebration “ to stir up [the] parishioners to the oftener 
receiving.” 3 

Whatever the success of these plans, we find the rubric 
in relation to the number of communicants necessary for 
a celebration somewhat strictly interpreted. Thus there 
was to be no celebration with less than three or four com- 
municants at the least in parishes where there were twenty 
persons of discretion. Non-communicating attendance 
was to be discouraged. Grindal would allow it where 
Morning Prayer, Litany, and Holy Communion formed, 
as it were, one continuous service ; Middleton, however, 
ordered non-communicants to depart out of the church 
after the general confession ; and if any were so stubborn 
as to refuse, the minister was to discontinue the entire 
service, and, in the next consistory court, to present them 
“as interrupters and troublers of God’s worship.” 4 With 
regard to the communion bread the parsons were regularly 
ordered to use the wafer-bread without any print on it, as 
defined in and enjoined by the Royal Injunctions ;5 but even 
here was diversity, and one diocesan at least, Overton of 
Lichfield and Coventry, treated the injunctions with con- 
tempt and fell back on the strict letter of the Prayer Book 
and ordered his clergy to use such bread “as is usual to be 
eaten at the table with other meats yet of the purest and 
finest wheat.” 6 The parsons were commanded not “ to 
deliver the communion bread unto the people into their 
mouths, but unto their hands,” kneeling upon their knees 


1 E.g. ibid., pp. 260, 277, 287, 297, 307« 
2 Ibid., p. 167. & a2 uy: 
4 For these regulations see Frere and Kennedy, iii, pp. 89, 103, 286; and 
below, p. 147. 
5 Frere and Kennedy, iii, pp. 28, 140, 151, 154, 158, 199, 377- 
iD. 171. 
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and not “‘ confusedly to some kneeling, and to some either 
sitting, standing or walking,” and, “to administer the 
communion in both kinds of bread and wine.”2 They 
were expected to keep “‘ just and perfect note ” of all that 
communicated in their parishes. Here apparently there 
were abuses. Some parsons, as soon as they had received 
the Easter offerings of certain parishioners, “‘ regarding 
only their private gain,” ‘‘ delivered them tokens and 
entered them in the book as receiving communion who 
never had received.” Efforts were made to put down this 
dishonesty. 3 

Finally there are many traces of deviations from the 
order of the Book of Common Prayer. ‘Thus we find 
Parkhurst inquiring in the diocese of Norwich, in 1561, 
if any of the parish clergy suffered the Lord’s Table to be 
hanged and decked like an altar, using the gestures of the 
popish mass in the time of ministration of the Communion, 
such as shifting the book, washing, breathing, and cross- 
ing.4 Grindal found it necessary in 1571 to forbid the 
clergy of the province of York “ crossing and breathing 
over the sacramental bread and wine or showing the same 
to the people to be worshipped or adored.”’5 He asked a 
question in similar form in the province of Canterbury in 
1576.6 In the parishes of St. David’s diocese, in 1583, 
Middleton inquired if any parsons took up the bread and 
wine and showed both or either to the people, thus moving 
their ignorant minds to idolatrous adoration, or whether 
they encouraged the same “divers and sundry super- 
stitious ways as by kneeling, knocking of the breast, and 
closing of their eyes with finger and thumb.” 7 At the 
same visitation he was compelled to issue an injunction 
which throws light on conditions: ‘‘ Whereas heretofore 
in sundry places it hath been a foolish use amongst a sort 
of ignorant blind priests and ministers that at the saying of 
the words, immediately going before the distribution of the 
sacramental bread, ‘who in the same night that He was 


« Frere and Kennedy, iii, p. 275 ; and below, pp. 328, 339. 
2p. 56. 3 pp. 203, 346. 4 Frere and Kennedy, iii, p. 98 
5 Ibid., pp. 255, 275. Ji) ora i 7 p. 140. 
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betrayed took bread, and when He had given thanks, etc. ; 
likewise after supper He took the cup, etc.,’ they would 
take the bread and wine into their hands, lift it up and 
show it unto the people ; whereupon hath ensued horrible 
idolatry and religious adoration of the sacraments them- 
selves, or rather of the bread and wine, as by kneeling, 
knocking of the breast, lifting up of the hands, closing of 
the eyes with the finger and the thumb. For the avoiding 
thereof it is decreed that no parson, vicar, or curate what- 
soever hereafter shall handle, lift up, or show unto the 
people the bread and wine, but shall let it lie upon the table 
until the distribution thereof, and then to break it, receive 
it himself and distribute it unto others according to the 
orders of the Book without any addition or detraction.” ! 

The survey which we have just concluded gives a broad 
view of the disciplining of the Elizabethan parson. I have 
made no attempt to make it complete even from the visita- 
tion records ; but it could easily be expanded from them 
by the inclusion of many details. I have attempted rather 
to keep to the more important points in order not to over- 
load the picture. ‘The parson was the pivot on which the 
ecclesiastical administrative unit revolved, and it is clear 
that ceaseless efforts were made to render him a worthy 
representative of the authoritative ecclesiastical system. 
The scope of his work will be more widely seen when the 
life of the laity is considered, while “‘ the varieties in service 
and administration of the sacraments,” to which this division 
of the study has borne ample witness, will be better under- 
stood when the history of the clashing forces of parochial 
nonconformity is reviewed. 
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In attempting a view of the Elizabethan parishioners, 
the method of this essay has already imposed limitations. 
It is impossible, of course, to isolate groups or institutions, 
and to divide them into watertight compartments. As a 
consequence, in spite of rather arbitrary divisions, there 
must necessarily be a certain amount of overlapping. Many 
aspects of lay-life have already appeared, either explicitly 
or implicitly, and first it is necessary to gather these up and 
then to outline other aspects. 

We have seen in studying the church fabric, the orna- 
ments of the church and minister, and the parish clergy, 
certain positive and negative duties imposed on the parish- 
ioners. ‘They were not allowed to deck their church as of 
old, and they were to assist in destroying the memorials of 
the supplanted régime. On the other hand, they must not 
rush to extremes and clothe their churches with foreign 
nakedness. ‘They must observe rules and regulations in 
relation to marriage—banns, licences, their own parish 
church and minister (normally), adequate preparation, and 
the legal and canonical conditions for validity. So too 
with Baptism, with the Rogation processions, with receiving 
Holy Communion. Every order dealing with church, 
fabric, or parish minister reacted on the parishioners 
and imposed corresponding duties and obligations upon 
them ; for parish, church, and minister existed for the 
laity. Their religious education was far from being neg- 
lected. Their religious duties were part and parcel of 
a system. ‘Their children were drawn into a national 
discipline. We shall attempt in another division of the 
subject to deal with the special parochial officers who 
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assisted the parson in the regimentation of the parish ; 
and there, as in previous sections, further insight will 
be given into lay-life. In this division an attempt is 
made to gather up other features. 

Perhaps the most constant note is the persistent effort 
made to produce regular attendance at the parish churches. 
All householders in a parish, their children, servants, and 
apprentices, were expected to attend church on Sundays 
and Holy Days under pain of a statutory fine, a rule which 
will receive further comment when I deal with noncon- 
formity as a whole. It is only necessary to note here that 
the application of this fine to parochial life continued 
throughout the entire reign, and was not confined to crises, 
either puritan or recusant. Nor could the parishioners 
“gad about,” and in contempt of their own church and 
parson seek edification elsewhere. Their parish church 
was for them the normal centre of their worship, and those 
with “itching ears ”’ were unlikely to receive consideration 
when they presented defence or excuse.! 

When they had arrived in church, ceaseless diligence 
was exercised to make them attend to the service and to 
behave with fitting decorum. None must wilfully disturb 
worship by going out unnecessarily, or by leaving before 
the service was finished.2 They were required to abide 
soberly, without talking or jangling or walking about, or 
jesting or mocking at the minister, or openly reproving 
him, or contemning or hurting or striking him. If any 
evidence for the daily life of the people can be drawn 
from these documents it is hardly one of edification. In 
places strange efforts were made to keep order in the 
church. In the diocese of St. Asaph, in 1561, Davies 
ordered his parsons to appoint “ three or four honest, sage 
and discreet persons” to keep “‘ good rule and order in 
the churches in time of Divine Service.” 4 Four years 
later Bentham organized another plan in the parishes of 


Lichfield and Coventry. He ordered parsons and church- 


1 E.g. Frere and Kennedy, iii, pp. 93, 106, 266, 380. 
2 E.g. ibid., p. 267 ; and below, p. 12. 
3 E.g. ibid., pp. 288, 299, 307. 4 Ibid., pp. 112-13. 
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wardens together to choose four, six, or eight “ most sub- 
stantial and honest men in the parish, who being charged 
upon their corporal oaths and having white rods in their 
hands,” should have authority to see good order kept in the 
churches. First, they must gently admonish the disturber, 
and if he continued to misbehave, two of “‘ the honestest ”’ 
of these guardians of order should lead him up to the 
chancel door and set him ‘‘ with [his] face looking towards 
the people for the space of a quarter of an hour.” 1 

Holy Days and Sundays were days of discipline for the 
parishioners. Faithful attendance at the parish church 
counted nothing towards relaxation at other hours. None 
must sit idly in the streets, ale-houses, or churchyards, or 
‘“‘use any pastime abroad.”’ ‘Taverns must be closed and 
all “‘ carding, dicing, tabling” abandoned. No visits must 
be made during the hours of service for eating, drinking, 
piping, singing, gameing. None must sit in shops or 
inns. No occupations must be carried on then—* brew- 
ing, baking, labouring, artificing, victualling, butchering,” 
“ buying, selling, dressing, carrying to and fro of cloth ”’ ; 
““ walkers or bargemen on the rivers ’—there must be “ no 
idle or lewd profanation of the Sabbath ” by worldly and 
everyday duties. Dancing and minstrels were under 
severe restraint ; rifling or sports were forbidden on solemn 
feasts. If common-fairs or markets fell on Sundays, they 
must not be held during the hours of public worship. The 
ordinaries ran through the gamut on almost every kind of 
activity—good, bad, indifferent—and the parishes were 
subject to a Sunday observance which we are inclined 
rather to connect with a more puritan age.? 

The private lives and morals of the parishioners were 
subject to the closest ecclesiastical supervision. It would 
fulfil no object to reproduce here the lists of crimes that 
were sought after—gross moral defections, harbouring of 
unmarried women, bigamy, theft, all forms of incontinence, 
every conceivable kind of sin was diligently sought out. 

t Frere and Kennedy, iii, p. 168. 


2 For these regulations see, izter alia, ibid., pp. 69, 169, 176, 267, 288, 
300, 308; and below, pp. 58, 119, 126, 347. 
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As a general rule, the inquisition took the form of a long 
article or injunction ; at times it was very specific, asking 
for a return covering a definite period. Punishments were 
meted out with a remarkable uniformity. Public penances 
were imposed and excommunication hung over the head 
of the tempted or the erring as a dread social and religious 
sword of Damocles—a subject to which we shall return. 
Witchcraft, sorcery, and incantations appear to have 
been common, as they received separate and special atten- 
tion. For example, those who used ‘“‘ enchantments and 
necromancy ”’ were sought out in the province of Canterbury 
in 1560.2 Exercises “ of curious arts ” were inquired for 
in the parishes of Norwich in 1561 and in 1569.3 In the 
latter year, Sandys asked for returns from the parishes of 
Worcester diocese of those using “‘ any kind of sortilege,” 
““charms to cure men or beast, invocations of wicked 
spirits, telling where things lost or stolen are become, by 
key, book, tables, shears, sieves, looking in crystals, or 
any other means casting of figures.”4 In 1572, Freke, 
in the diocese of Rochester, wished to know not merely 
who were sorcerers and witches, but the “‘ hurt and dis- 
pleasure [that] ensued into any . . . neighbours’ by them or 
by any of their doings.”5 , In 1577, Whitgift inquired in 
the diocese of Worcester for known or suspect users of 
witchcraft, charms, enchantments, or unlawful invocations, 
for those who took on themselves to tell destinies or to find 
things lost, and for those who commonly resorted to such.® 
In Chester diocese, in 1581, Chaderton repeated Whitgift’s 
inquiry, adding users of “‘ unlawful prayers or invocations 
in Latin or English.”7 In the following year an identical 
inquiry was carried out in the archdeaconry of Middlesex.’ 
In 1584, Overton made special search for midwives in the 
diocese of Lichfield and Coventry who used witchcraft or 
sorcery or charms at times of childbirth, 9 and this inquiry 
was carried out two years later in the diocese of Hereford.1° 


t See, inter alia, pp. 50, 55,94, 129, 145. 

2 Frere and Kennedy, iii, p. 85. 3 Ibid., pp. 106, 214. 

4 [bid., pp. 227-8. 5. [éid., p. 343: 6 p. 60. Tepe B24. 
Sop. 524. 9. ps1 66; 10 p. 230. 
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In 1590, the parishes of the province of York were subject 
to a visitation for suspect users of sorcery, circles, witch- 
crafts, sooth-sayings, ‘‘ cunning men, wise men, cunning 
women, wise women, telling of things lost, or using charms 
to things hurt or such-like.”’ ? 
Another subject which colours the documents in some 
degree is that of usury. The complicated history of the 
canon-law theory and of the usury-laws must be read else- 
where. Gradual inroads had been made into it by later 
canonists, but usury remained a religious and statutory 
offence during the later middle ages—crowned in the law 
books with the statute of 1487.2 Within a few years a 
change began. ‘“‘ Penalties for non-payment of the same 
money lent ” were allowed in a statute of 1495 prohibiting 
usury ;3 and in 1545 the past was completely abandoned, 
in a statute which allowed interest at ten per cent. per 
annum.4 ‘This statute was not to remain unchallenged. 
Under Edward VI there was a reaction to the strict theory 
reflected in the teaching of Luther, emphasized by such 
sincere, if narrow, men as Crowley, who at least championed 
the poor against the greedy harpies of the period.s The Act 
of Henry VIII was repealed in a statute with an ingenious 
preamble which recited that the Henrician legislation did 
not permit usury and yet allowed it for the avoidance of 
“more ill and inconvenience.” But, at any rate, the word 
of God utterly prohibited usury, so the Henrician statute 
must go.® It was not till 1571 that parliament again dealt 
with the matter. Contracts for more than ten per cent. 
were voided, and lenders who received more were visited 
with the penalty of losing all the interest.7_ The discussion 
did not end there. Theologians argued. Jewel stood out 
on the side of rigidity,8 but Bullinger’s Decades, which 
1 p. 263. For the history see W. Notestein, Te History of Witchcraft 
in el Srom 1558 to 1718 (American Historical Assn., Washington, 
IQII). 
: 2 3 Henry VII,c.5. 3 11 Henry VIl,c.8. 4 37 Henry VIII, c.9. 
ag Works, 172 (Ed. J. M. Cooper, Early English Text Society, 
6 5 and 6 Edward VI, c. 20. 7 13 Elizabeth, c. 8. 


8 Jewel, Works (Parker Society), ii, pp. 851 ff. 
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became, as we have seen, a book for compulsory clerical 
study, was more elastic, allowing that contracts for payment 
for the use of money were not per se wrong nor forbidden 
by scripture: The usury condemned by the word of 
God was only such as ‘‘ joined with iniquity ” and “ biteth 
neighbours.” We see something of varying theories and 
legislation—or want of it—in the visitations. Thus, for 
example, Sandys, in 1569, sought a return of any who 
committed usury, ‘ that is lendeth money, corn, wine, or 
oil to receive the same kind again with advantage at a day, 
money for money, corn for corn, etc., with more money 
or corn ; or fraudulently corrupt and colour the usury with 
other kind of contract, where the meaning is to lend money 
and have more money again at a day certain.”2 In 1570, 
Grindal ordered the clergy of the entire northern province 
to repel, along with notorious evil livers, all usurers from 
the Holy Table, and the churchwardens to present “‘ such 
as be usurers, that is to say all those-that lend money, corn, 
ware, or other thing and receive gain thereof over and 
above that which they lend.”3 After the passing of the 
statute of 1571 we soon see the new system at work. In 
1576, Grindal changed his position and enforced in the 
southern province the law asking if there were any who 
offended and with “‘ what manner of usury ”’ against the 
Henrician and Elizabethan legislation.4 The Elizabethan 
statute laid down civil and ecclesiastical penalties_for usury 
outside that which it defined, and this must account for 
Whitgift’s search without qualification in the parish of 
Worcester, in 1577, for those who put “ money to hire or 
that directly or indirectly took interest for the same.’’5 
The more general form of inquiry is that of Chaderton in 
the diocese of Chester in 1581: “ Whether any person or 
persons within your parish have committed usury contrary 
to an Act against usury made in the thirty-seventh year of 
the reign of the late King Henry the Eighth and lately 
revived ; and what be the names of such usurers and what 
the manner of their usury ?”’ © 

1 Decades (Parker Society), ii, pp.41 ff. 2 Frere and Kennedy, iii, p. 228 

3 [bid., pp. 276, 292. 4p. 14. SDPas 7s & pli2i 
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One of the most fruitful fields for regulating the dealings 
of the laity was in relation to wills and testaments. We 
have seen the influence brought to bear on the sick and 
dying by the parsons in this connexion. For carrying out 
the wishes expressed in last testaments there was much 
discipline. Executors must be sworn by the rural deans 
or ecclesiastical officers that they present a true and perfect 
inventory of the goods and estate of the dead ; no one 
must proceed to distribute the goods without probate 
granted or due authority ; hinderers and forgers of wills 
must be presented, and executors must not let the “‘ goods 
and chattels lie decadent” by delay ; just bequests, 
especially to hospitals, poor maids’ marriages, highways, 
schools, churches, and godly uses must be carefully carried 
out; wills must not lie unfulfilled, and parsons were 
advised to notify deaths within a fortnight, to prevent 
scandals or embezzlement ; wills must not be suppressed 
and widows and orphans must not be robbed by dishonest 
administrators.! 

The arm of Elizabethan parochial discipline cast a 
threefold shadow—presentation, penance, and excommuni- 
cation. ‘The first—‘‘ you shall present ’—covered spheres 
of life too many and too detailed to enumerate here. Just 
penances were meted out to notorious sinners, to unmarried 
women with child, and so on. Excommunication was the 
punishment for breach: of the Royal Injunctions, for selling 
goods or keeping markets on Sundays or Holy Days, for 
refusing to obey the injunctions of the ordinary, and so on. 
Those under excommunication must not approach Holy 
Communion, attend Divine Service, or be present at the 
sermons ; no one must associate with them ; no one must 
secretly convey them away ; no parson must proceed with 
any service, excommunicates being present, he must tell 
them to withdraw immediately, and they must not answer 
him back in unseemly speeches, and finally when absolved 
they must present certificates of their absolution.2 All 

1 See, inter alia, Frere and Kennedy, iii, pp. 112, 142, 213, 269, 302, 


311, 383; and below, pp. 61, 121, 132, 165, 180, 184. 
2 See, inter alia, pp. 223, 293, 300. 
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this discipline opens up the question of ecclesiastical courts, 
and a short account of these might fittingly conclude this 
section. 

The strongest hold which the church had on the laity 
was that of excommunication. It was the compelling 
force behind presentation, admonition, threat, warning, 
fine, or penance. ‘There were two degrees—the lesser and 
the greater excommunication. It would appear from the 
records of visitations which have survived that the former 
was the more common. A contemporary document makes 
the distinction clear. Lesser excommunication was applied 
“for manifest and wilful contumacy or disobedience in not 
appearing when persons were called and summoned for 
a cause ecclesiastical, or when any sentence or decree of the 
bishop or his officer, being deliberately made, was wilfully 
disobeyed and not performed.”! ‘“ Lesser ”’ though it was, 
it carried with it grave disabilities. No excommunicated 
person, as we have just seen, could attend service or receive 
communion, be married, or stand as a godparent. We 
have seen that his expulsion from a service was necessary 
if the service was to continue. Any further persistence on 
his part or wilfully standing excommunicate entailed the 
greater excommunication, when he practically became a 
social pariah. Contact with him socially or otherwise 
brought an automatic sentence of excommunication on 
those who did so. The defendant in an action with such 
an excommunicate could plead his condition as a bar to 
further action. Nor was his evidence courtworthy. He 
was an outcast in life, and in death he could not lie in his 
parish churchyard or expect christian burial.3 It was a 
strong authority, which hurt not merely socially but 
materially, as the fees related to the lifting of such an 
excommunication were by no means small. But if the 
excommunicate hardened his heart and remained perverse, 
the church had not exhausted its power. He was turned 
over to the High Commission, where temporal punishments 

t Cardwell, Doc. Anz., i, pp. 428-9. 

2 Cardwell, Synodalia, i, p. 156. 

3 Burn, Ecclesiastical Law, i, pp. 252 ff. 
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—mulct or incarceration—followed ecclesiastical methods. 
Or, if at the end of forty days, an excommunicate person 
showed no signs of practical repentance, the ecclesiastical 
judge might apply to the bishop and procure against him 
the writ De Excommunicato capiendo ; but this was a danger- 
ous and risky proceeding, as the temporal judges were 
contemptuous of, if not hostile to, the courts christian. 
In addition, to remain excommunicate was in itself an 
offence, and there are many records of presentation in this 
connexion, and for harbouring those who “ stood excommu- 
nicate.”! Nor could an excommunicate plead his excom- 
munication as an excuse for remaining away from church 
which his excommunication forbade him to attend.2 The 
arm was long, the field wide, the machinery complicated, 
and the toils hard to escape. In whatever sphere the 
ordinary constitutionally spoke then he could use this 
power. It was his handmaiden : his process for contempt 
of court. And once it had been put in motion, he was a 
foolish layman who did not seek to extricate himself with 
all the speed available. 

For the ecclesiastical courts had an extraordinary 
ramification. They could proceed by oath ex officto—with- 
out any of the formalities of indictment, or upon mere 
hearsay. Not only were they courts pronouncing sentences, 
but they were administrators and demanded certificates 
that their sentences had been carried out. The old system 
of compurgation remained, and woe to the poor man who 
could not procure a conveyance to take his compurgators 
with him to some court miles away. Nor was the kind of 
justice administered such as to procure admiration for 
equity, righteousness, and fair dealing. Whitgift poured 
contempt on their vexatious procedure, their complications, 
their frequency, and the multitudinous delays ; and like a 
prophet he warned the church that lack of reform might 
lead to the clearing away of all courts christian with coercive 


™ See Visitation of the Dean of York’s Peculiar (passim), Yorkshire 
Archaeological Fournal, xviii. 

> R. Cosin, dx Apology of and for Sundry Proceedings by Furisdiction 
Ecclesiastical, p. 64 (1591). 
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powers.t Finally the temporal courts could take cogniz- 
ance of acts done or left undone in relation to the statutory 
laws on which the religious and ecclesiastical system rested. 
Thus, in this respect, a layman might find himself ground 
between the millstones of church and state. From before 
his birth till after his death, the temporal and the spiritual 
power combined to regulate the Elizabethan Englishman. 

It would open up too large a subject to attempt any 
adequate review of the efforts made at reforms: but here 
and there these reform movements touched the visitations. 
It is interesting to note that in the earlier years Parker’s 
influence is seen at least twice at work. In 1567, he asked 
for a return from the parishes of Norwich diocese, whether 
faults or transgressions remained unpunished by the 
diocesan officials for money, gain, pleasure, or friendship ; 
and if they had been burdensome by taking excessive fees, 
procurations, or seeking dishonest rewards. Almost his 
last administrative act was to visit the diocese of Winchester 
at Horne’s request in 1575.3 Here he repeated in stronger 
form his inquiries of 1 567 into the conduct of the chancellor, 
archdeacons, and their officials, the rural deans, the peculiar 
judges ; and condemned not only greed and excessive fees, 
but called for a standard of honest efficiency, of equity, and 
of fair and evenly balanced justice. Here too he sought 
information into the type of apparitors holding office in the 
diocese—had they taken money to cloak or conceal vice ; 
cited any one without due process ; did they “threaten 
any with process or without for bribés in corn, wool, cheese, 
or anything else,” or overcharge the clergy or laity in 
travelling ? Did the registrar and his notaries make true 
records and provide true copies on request without excessive 
charges? Were the proctors of the ecclesiastical courts 
content with ordinary fees? Did they prolong suits and 
hinder justice for gain?4 Even the lax Grindal shared in 
the general attempt at improvement, and made inquiries in 
the dioceses of the province of York, in 1572, for corruption 
1 Strype, Whitgift, il, pp. 447 ff. 2 Frere and Kennedy, iii, p. 200. 

Parker, Correspondence, No. ccclxix. 

4 Frere and Kennedy, ili, pp. 384-6. 
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among archdeacons, chancellors, commissaries, deans, regis- 
trars, or sumners.t_ From that period onward the inquiries 
and orders grow. In 1577, Barnes ordered the officials 
of the diocese of Durham, under pain of deprivation or of 
ecclesiastical censure, not to commute penances for money, 
nor to take fees for releasing from the same.2_ In 1578, 
Sandys repeated in the same dioceses Grindal’s inquiry of 
1572 33 and in 1581, Chaderton in the diocese of Chester 
used the same terms.4 In 1584, Overton administered a 
severe injunction in the diocese of Coventry and Lichfield. 
He noted the offences and grievances that had already 
grown through excessive fees, contrary to law and to the 
discredit of the ecclesiastical jurisdiction. To correct the 
same he commanded his administrative officials to set up in 
their offices openly, or to hang up publicly, an exact list of 
the several rates of fees, so that men might know and learn 
the legal and just expenses due for any proceedings. Not 
satisfied with this, he ordered every parson who heard of 
corruption, by which any of his parishioners had been 
hurt, to write and report it direct to the chancellor, “ that 
by the chancellor the fault may be presently looked into 
and reformed, whether it concerneth himself or the regis- 
trar, without any further charges or ado, as they will have 
the good favour and liking of the bishop, and answer 
upon their peril to the contrary.”5 In 1585, Whitgift 
inquired for illegal commutation of penances, and for the 
exaction of excessive and unaccustomed fees in the diocese 
of Chichester ;© and a somewhat similar inquiry was made 
by Aylmer in the diocese of London in 1586.7 In the 
same year Westfaling made use of Whitgift’s formula in 
the diocese of Hereford.8 Piers in the dioceses of the 
northern province asked in 1590 for returns of irregularities 
by archdeacons or officials.9 In the diocese of Exeter, in 
1599, Cotton wished to know if the apparitors carried 
about blank processes, Quorum nomina, signed or unsigned, 
and how many of them belonged to each deanery and how 
many to the consistory court.1° The reign closed with an 

Frere and eae k lll, p. 27269 13p..77..” W3 ps Toon Aap. Fie: 

5 Petes p-185. 7 p.204. § p.232. 9 p. 264.~ 1 p. 329. 
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inquiry by Bancroft in 1601 throughout the diocese of 
London, into crimes and moral lapses “ winked at and 
suffered,”’ or “unpunished and uncorrected for money, 
rewards, bribes, pleasure, friendship or any other partial 
respect.”’! 

Outside the well-known attempts made towards reform, 
there is thus a fair amount of evidence that the bishops 
were themselves making some efforts to bring home to 
their officials the judicial decay. Unfortunately, as we 
know too well, the evils continued to flourish. They 
remained to hurt both just and unjust, to lower the whole 
conception of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, to corrupt the 
officials with the lure of filthy lucre, to cause heart-burnings 
to good and upright men, to form themes for bitter, mer- 
ciless, and brilliant satire, to fill a dark page in church 
history, until the tragic broom of the Caroline revolution 
swept courts and all away amid almost universal rejoicing. 
When the courts were set up again at the Restoration, they 
possessed little of their old influence and power. 


* P- 343. 
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In carrying on the work of a parish a group of officials 
was necessary, as the entire burden of the highly organized 
ecclesiastical administration could not fall on the parson 
alone. Thus we find a little oligarchy in the parish, 
working with the parson, or watching him, or being ordered 
by him, or useful to him—related on a scheme of utility 
or necessity, of checks and balances, and reflecting as a 
group or as individuals—in so far as inspired by loyalty or 
fear or conviction—the national ideal to which each parish 
was presumed to contribute in a uniform manner. 

(i) The Churchwardens. \f the parson represented 
the church spiritual, the churchwardens represented the 
church militant. They were the outer works. Saint and 
sinner, puritan and recusant, rich and poor, stranger and 
sojourner, found in them the earliest points of contact with 
the national régime. They were little English intendants 
in the sixteenth century. They touched parish life at 
every point. ‘They regulated its daily and weekly routine. 
They bore to visitation court, to synod, to episcopal palace, 
or to secular jurisdictions the story of its progress in the hard 
school of Elizabethan nationalism, of its falls by the wayside, 
of its relationships with puritanism or with recusancy, of a 
thousand and one of its activities in which dean, or arch- 
deacon, or bishop, had an active interest imposed by law— 
christian, ecclesiastical, or civil. In their hands lay often 
the destiny of their little kingdom, whether it was to be 
harried by a new visitation, another inquisition, her 
Majesty’s displeasure, or the dire wrath of the dreaded 
Ecclesiastical Commission. Local reputations were in 
their keeping. The parson himself walked warily before 
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them. The congregation worshipped under their eyes. 
The weaker brethren—whether in faith, or in morals, or 
in church attendance, or in loyalty to Queen and country— 
found in them no mutilated authority, but the very image 
and transcript of that wielded at Westminster itself. Then 
and later they have formed a theme for satire, and they 
share with the Elizabethan ecclesiastical courts much of the 
contempt which idealists and good men pour on a corrupt 
system. They may have been at times demoralized by 
bribes or favouritism or jealousy or partizanship. All 
that is another story. What concerns us here is this— 
they must have proved a remarkably efficient body, other- 
wise the Elizabethan system never would have worked. 
It is impossible to go through any considerable number of 
visitation detecta or comperta without being convinced that 
they were extraordinarily busy. It will never be possible 
to know how far their activities in presentation were founded 
on equity and on fact ; but as non-commissioned officers 
in the army of the new Divine Right of Kings they certainly 
more than bore the brunt of the fighting. ° 

The fifth of the Canons of 1571 may well serve for a 
starting-point in some survey of their duties and activities. 
They were to be chosen arinually by the consent of the 
parishioners and parsons and were normally to hold office for 
one year, unless chosen again with strong approval. It was 
their duty to present an annual balance sheet of parish 
funds, and to hand over to their successors in office whatever 
monies, stocks, etc., remained in their hands. ‘They were 
to see that the church was kept in repair ; that peace 
reigned during the services; that those who behaved 
immodestly or with uproar and disturbance were warned, 
or faithfully and by name presented ; that the church was 
kept clean ; that it possessed good and entire the necessary 
books and ornaments ; that no shopkeepers opened their 
shops or inns during service under pain of detection ; that 
all public and notorious offenders in morals, brawlings, 
breaches of peace, and lack of charity were presented to 
the ordinary ; that no drinkings, dances, public assem- 
blies were held in the churches ; that there was no super- 
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stitious bell-ringing ; that no markets, etc., were held on 
Sundays ; that pedlars or beggars or strangers did not 
loiter in the churchyard or church porch during Divine 
Service ; that the parishioners attended church and did 
not come late or negligently, and that they received 
communion as often as the law required ; that strangers 
and those from other parishes did not partake ; that the 
parson did not give communion to evil livers ; that they 
received no parson or vicar unless approved by the bishop, 
and that they did not put any one in possession of the church 
without his mandate ; that they reported his deviations 
from law, order, and rectitude ; that the names of all 
preachers were written in a book, with dates of sermons 
entered and signed by the preachers; that the Royal 
Injunctions, the Book of Advertisements, and any visitation 
injunctions given to the parish by the ordinaries were 
diligently observed ; finally that all who hindered them in 
their duties be detected so that their office may be carried 
on with greater ease and efficiency.t_ Truly a formidable 
list. : 

The documents reflect all these directions and activities. 
We find regular questions as to whether there were church- 
wardens in the parishes and whether new ones were chosen 
in their stead.2 None chosen without the double consent 
of parson and parishioners were to be allowed to act, and 
none to retain office for more than a year unless ‘“‘ perhaps 
they should be chosen again.” 3 Details of variety appear. 
Guest in 1565 required new churchwardens in the diocese 
of Rochester to come to him within six weeks after they 
were chosen to take their oaths of offices In 1577, 
Barnes in the diocese of Durham ordered them to be chosen 
yearly on Ascension Day, and on the following Sunday the 
oath was to be administered to them by their own parson, 
vicar, or curate in the church at Divine Service.5 In 1584, 
Overton in the diocese of Lichfield and Coventry ordered 
that in the choice of churchwardens special care should be 
taken to choose those “‘ which are known to favour and 

* Cardwell, Syzodalia,i, pp.122 ff. 2 Frere and Kennedy, iii, p. 228. 

3 Ibid., p. 283. ay Seid. Pi Ole 5 ip. 78. 
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conform themselves to the laws and religion now established 
and be of honest and good account for their life and manners 
and not towards such as be professed and obstinate recus- 
ants.’ No election must be made in the minister’s absence 
or without his consent, and every minister must take care 
to see that the good monition in this behalf was carried 
out “upon his credit with his ordinary and whereupon 
dependeth the whole direction of reformation of things 
amiss.’ Overton too established a regular conference 
every Sunday and Holy Day between the parsons and 
churchwardens over their duties and over matters worthy 
of presentment or of attempts at private reform. It is 
interesting to give a typical oath. There are varieties 
which may be read in the documents, but that given by 
Barnes in 1577 is a good specimen. 


The Oath which the parsons, vicars, and curates shall 
minister to the Churchwardens. 


You that be chosen to be churchwardens of this 
church or chapel for this next year do swear by God and 
the Holy Gospel before you laid, that you shall execute 
the said office effectually and diligently, to the advance- 
ment of God’s glory and the commodity of this church 
and parish. The Queen’s Injunctions and the Ordinary’s 
Monitions ye shall observe, and so far as in you lieth 
cause others to observe ; and the violators of the same 
you shall truly and without all partiality present and detect 
[to] the Queen’s Highness Commissioners for causes 
ecclesiastical within this diocese, or to the jurates and 
swornmen or to the chancellor. And you shall yield and 
give up at the year’s end a faithful and true account of 
all sums by you received and laid out for the use of this 
church ; and all such sums of money, church imple- 
ments, furnitures and books as then shall remain under 
your charge you shall faithfully and fully pay over and 
deliver to your successors. So God you help by Jesu 
Christ. 


t p. 173. 
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Mention of the parochial accounts leads to this subject. 
Orders to present annual accounts are common and run 
through all the documents. Interesting usages appear 
here and there. For example, we find some parishes 
making up their accounts before Evening Prayer on the 
Sunday following Ascension Day and the amount handed 
over to the new wardens entered in a special book. Else- 
where, we find inquiries made at the annual reckoning if 
any of the church-stock had decayed. Elsewhere, questions 
were asked whether any goods had been sold and their 
profits applied to the church. Elsewhere, we find orders 
given for a special inventory of all church-goods purchased, 
given, or bequeathed, or that no bells or church-goods be 
sold by the churchwardens without the consent of the 
ordinary first had in writing. Elsewhere, we find that the 
annual account be presented to the parson and in a book 
to be provided at the charges of the parish—to contain 
all such money, ornaments, stocks, rents, or other church- 
goods as the churchwardens had received during the time 
they were in office and showing particularly what cost they 
had bestowed in repairs and other things for the use of the 
church. When they retired they must deliver up to their 
successors—noted in this book and before the parishioners, 
anything of any nature belonging to the church which 
remained in their hands or of which they were the official 
trustees.t These accounts would include receipts from 
lands or tenements, properties held in cows or sheep, 
incomes from special trusts, from church-ales, from parish 
plays, monies for bread and wine, pew rents, clerk’s wages, 
alms for the poor, mortuary fees, fines, or special rates 
for special emergencies. Here too it may be well to note, 
as we are dealing with parish records, that the church- 
wardens were responsible for one of the keys of the register 
in which christenings, weddings, and burials were written, 
and that it was their special duty to be present when the 
parson once a week at least brought this book up to date. 
And it was also their duty to see that copies of the parish 

« See, inter alia, Frere and Kennedy, iii, pp. 85, 228, 268, 283, 311, 
371, 3825 and below, pp. 78,97, 117. 
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register were sent annually by indenture to the ordinary.: 
Later in the reign it became their duty to see that the parish 
register was of parchment and that the names and surnames 
of all christened, married, or buried within the parish since 
the beginning of the reign were copied out of the old 
register into the new parchment register at the costs of the 
parish. At the same time a further regulation was added. 
Not only were they to see the parchment register written 
to date every week as of old, but that the parson read out 
the register publicly every Sunday at the end of Morning 
and of Evening Prayer.? 

When parochial nonconformity is dealt with we shall 
see the churchwardens at work in relation to statutory 
fines. For the present it is only necessary to record some 
of their duties in the matter of church attendance. We 
have already seen how this duty was kept before their eyes 
by constant warnings at the public services of the church 
that they must not neglect it. They were always on the 
watch for absentees, for those who went out of the church 
without just and necessary cause, for those who disturbed 
the minister or preacher, for those who resorted to other 
churches or chapels. Here we find them busy making 
inquiries from the absent—why they had not attended 
service ; there, we find them taking notes of those who 
came in late and soundly telling them of their faults, or 
gathering the names of those who walked or talked or 
unreverently behaved themselves in the church. 

Other duties emerge. We find inquiries made as to 
their diligence in not admitting unlicenced preachers, and 
in helping the parson to carry out an examination of the 
parishioners before their Easter communion. We find, too, 
that the churchwardens were themselves under observation. 
Time and again orders were given that they should not 
conceal any disorders in their parish, and that they should 
themselves be diligent in attending the parish services. 3 


t See, inter alia, Frere and Kennedy, ili, pp. 12, 262, 302, 310, 373, 378. 


2 pp. 302, 342. Ea 
3 For these various duties see, inter alia, Frere and Kennedy, iii, pp. 161, 
198, 221, 268,288, 290, 299, 300, 302, 336; and below, pp. 58,97, 117,132. 
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One other office needs consideration —the church- 
wardens’ dealings with and for the poor. The poor box 
stood in every church as a statutory ornament. The 
parishioners were never allowed to forget that it was 
for use, and we must believe that a certain amount of relief 
was drawn from it. Then, the statutory fine of 12d. was 
set aside by law for the poor, and we shall see how constantly 
it was enforced. Indeed, a contemporary writer was not 
slow to note this fine as worthy of serious consideration in 
any larger scheme of national relief. At times, funds 
were available, as parishioners bought off their services 
from parish offices or commuted their penances. Then 
there were appropriations, as we have seen, under the 
Royal Injunctions from parsons who enjoyed certain 
incomes. ‘Then there were regulations to be enforced 
under Elizabethan poor-laws. In one way or other the 
churchwardens were brought into contact with a problem 
which became more and more complex as the reign 
advanced. 

The earliest order was that of the Royal Injunctions 
which dealt with the erection in the churches of “a strong 
chest” for the poor. To it the devout were urged, as part 
of their regular duties, and in their last wills, to make 
donations. At regular times, these contributions were to 
be distributed in the presence of the churchwardens and 
some of the parishioners “ to needy neighbours,” and any 
surplus might go to assist the poor of other parishes. To 
this chest went the proceeds from bequests to obits and to 
dirges.2 Orders for the provision of the chest and for the 
parsons to urge contributions to it are numerous ; and those 
who refused to contribute to it were to be presented by the 
churchwardens to the ordinary.3 ‘The Edwardine statute 
of 1551-52 touched Elizabethan administration at a few 
points. This statute provided for the collection of funds 
for the poor, the parsons and churchwardens acting in the 


1 Provision for the Poor now in Penury out of the Storehouse of God? 
Plenty. Explained by H. A. (London, 1591). ee: 

2 Frere and Kennedy, ili, pp. 16-17, 91. 

3 Ibid., pp. 81, 87, 290. 4 5 and 6 Edward VI, c..2 
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country parishes. ‘They were ordered to call the house- 
holders together and to nominate two collectors to gather 
the offerings of the parish, the collectors “ gently asking ” 
of every man what he would consent to give weekly for the 
relief of the poor. The sums thus promised were to be 
collected every Sunday and entered in a book. Those 
who refused to contribute were, after exhortation, to be 
sent to the ordinary, who “according to his discretion was 
to take order for the reformation thereof.’’ ‘This statute, 
continued and re-enacted by subsequent Edwardine and 
Marian legislation, was in force at Elizabeth’s accession. 
Thus, for example, the fine of 205. on those who refused 
to become collectors was increased by Marian legislation 
to 405.1 The earliest Elizabethan attempt to handle the 
problem was in 1563.2 The Edwardine legislation was 
continued but strengthened. The fine for refusing to 
become a collector was increased to £10, and a person who 
obstinately refused to give to the poor, after due exhortation 
by the ordinary, might be bound by a recognisance of £10 
to appear before a civil magistrate, who was to urge the 
obstinate refuser to a better frame of mind. If he remained 
obdurate the magistrate and churchwardens might assess 
what sum he should pay weekly, and if he still remained 
obdurate he might be imprisoned. This statute was super- 
seded by legislation of 1572, when a distinct advance was 
made.3 ‘The civil authorities were to make a register of the 
names of the poor in every parish and dwellings were to be 
found for them, strange poor being sent back as a matter 
of course to their own neighbourhoods. ‘The justices then 
were to proceed to make an estimate of the amount neces- 
sary to maintain the poor thus settled in any parish, and to 
“‘ tax and assess all and every the inhabitants . . . to such 
weekly charge as they and every of them shall weekly con- 
tribute towards the relief of the said poor people.” Col- 
lectors and overseers were to be appointed; and the obstinate 
who refused to contribute, as assessed, were to be brought 
before two justices and sent to jail unless they became 
t 2 and 3 Philip and Mary, c. 5. 2 5 Elizabeth, c. 3. 
3 14 Elizabeth, c. 5. 
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obedient. ‘This statute differed from that of 1563 in that 
it did not enforce compulsory payment merely in the case 
of obstinate individuals, it enforced payment of an assessed 
sum upon all the parishioners. The persuasion of the 
ordinary gave way to the compulsion of the civil law. There 
was some lingering, however, amid older ideas. If the 
parishioner refused to meet his assessed dues, the poor 
rate could not be immediately distrained. He must be 
brought before two justices, and if he remained obdurate 
must be sent to gaol. Meanwhile nothing could be 
obtained from him. The older theory—that gifts for the 
poor must be real gifts—still coloured the legislation, 
though a compulsory rate was a great advance. ‘The 
vears between 1572 and 1597 need not detain us. In the 
latter year the relief of the poor passed mainly into the 
hands of the churchwardens and of four overseers of the 
poor appointed at Easter by the justices. This body, with 
the consent of two justices, was to deal with the able-bodied 
poor, as well as with children and the aged and impotent. 
Funds were to be raised by taxation “of every inhabi- 
tant and every occupier of land,” and the rates might be 
levied by distress. An appeal against the assessment 
might be taken to the quarter sessions, but the assess- 
ment was made by the parish officer with the consent of 
two justices. ‘The initiative lay with the parish overseers, 
though the justices must assent and see that they did their 
duties.t 

A good deal of this legislation affected the visitations. 
In 1561, Parkhurst asked the churchwardens of Norwich 
if any parishioner refused to give to the collection for the 
poor and discouraged others from doing so. Nine years 
later he enforced in the same parishes the Act of 1563, 
and asked if the collection and distribution were duly made 
according to law.3 About the same time Parker made 
inquiries in the diocese of Canterbury whether the people 
paid their dues to the collectors for the poor, according to 

1 39 and 40 Elizabeth, c.3. The poor law of 1601 (43 Elizabeth, 


c. 2) re-enacted with slight changes the statute of 1597-98. 
2 Frere and Kennedy, iii, p. 104. 3, Lbid., Dii2tO: 
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the “sums of money as they be assessed at, or of benevo- 
lence have granted,” and whether any were obstinate in 
carrying out their obligations ;1 while Sandys in Worces- 
ter wished to be informed if the parish collectors had 
been appointed and were doing their work.2, In 1572 in 
the parishes of the province of York 3 and in 1576 in those 
of the southern province, Grindal copied Sandys’s question, 
but required further information as to the gathering and 
distribution of “the almose of the parishioners according 
to a statute made in the fifth year of the Queen’s Majesty’s 
reign.” He also issued an order which throws light on 
the method by which funds arising from the fines under the 
Act of Uniformity were employed. The collectors for the 
poor must make a just account quarterly of the sums of 
money which the churchwardens of the last year have levied 
and delivered to them from forfeitures from nonconformity 
—a procedure which he now enjoined—and the church- 
wardens must bring a true certificate in writing from the 
said collectors of such sums when they gave up these 
presentments at visitations. He also had before him the 
Act 14 Elizabeth, c. 5. Under it, he ordered the appoint- 
ment of two collectors every midsummer by. the parsons 
and churchwardens. He made no reference, however, 
to the tax assessed by the justices. He merely enforced 
“the weekly gathering of the charitable alms of the parish- 
ioners,” and the presentation of a quarterly record by the 
collectors to the parson and churchwardens ; and he over- 
looked the provision for bringing the obstinate before the 
justices, in ordering them to be presented to the ordinary 
for reformation. In this he appears to have been followed 
by Cox in the parishes of Ely, while Sandys in London 
- used the same orders in relation to collectors, distribution 
of alms, and disposal of the fines for nonconformity.5 In 
1581, in the parishes of Chester, Chaderton was satisfied 
to let the severer legislation alone, and merely inquired 
from the churchwardens if the collectors had been appointed 
t [bid., p. 216. 2 [bid., p. 228. 
3 Lbid., pp. 268-9 ; and below, p. 290. Aen l 2. 
5 Frere and Kennedy, iil, pp. 300, 311. 
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and were doing their work ; if they had any money in 
hand not accounted for or distributed to the poor ; and if 
“any of ability wilfully and obstinately refused to give 
reasonably to relief.” In 1583, Middleton asked the 
churchwardens of St. David’s if the weekly collectors 
had been appointed.2 After that date the legislation does 
not appear to have influenced the ecclesiastical discipline 
directly in visitations. 

(ii) Schoolmasters.3 ‘The schoolmasters and all teachers 
whether in public or “‘ privately in gentlemen’s families ”’ 
were part of the ecclesiastical system and shared in its 
regulation. First, no one could exercise the office unless 
admitted by the ordinary by licence or under his seal. 
This rule was of constant application throughout the period, 
and any deviations from it called for inquiry and injunc- 
tion. Unlicenced schoolmasters were likely to be puritans, 
recusants, or at any rate persons out of sympathy with the 
Elizabethan ideal. ‘They were regularly examined and 
approved by the bishop before being licensed ; and the 
churchwardens were constantly warned to see that only 
licenced schoolmasters exercised their profession and calling. 
In addition they were under constant supervision in relation 
to their life and conversation, anything like scandal or evil 
living being presented at the visitations. Above all, care 
was taken to see that they did not deviate from the paths 
of true religion, and that their loyalty to the church and 
“to the Queen’s most godly proceedings’”’ was beyond 
suspicion. ‘They were considered ecclesiastical officers, 
and certainly after 1563 they were liable to be tendered 
the oath of supremacy.4 They were expected to give their 
whole time to their duties, and not to be common officers, 
farmers, artificers, or otherwise entangled in such affairs 
as would not help them to advance their pupils’ learning. 5 


Dep aihOs an re 

3 For schoolmasters see, iter alia, Frere and Kennedy, iii, pp. 21, 61, 
7% 95, 105, 114, 158, 160, 162, 213, 214, 221, 225, 231, 270, 291; 312, 
333> 342, 371, 380, 385; and below, pp. 57, 98, 118, 134, 156, 165, 177, 
193, 204, 217, 262, 282, 291, 328, 343. 

4 5 Elizabeth, c. 1. SopeeEy 
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Nor must they assume an attitude of independence in the 
parish and act as though they were not under the authority 
of the ordinary: Their teaching, too, was constantly 
supervised. The only grammar permitted was that set 
out by Henry VIII, and they must use the Latin Catechism 
of Dean Nowell. They must resort to church and receive 
communion at least as frequently as the law required. ? 
Here and there an interesting side light breaks across the 
general regulations. Overton in Coventry and Lichfield 
found, in 1584, that there was much “ obstinate untoward- 
ness of divers young gentlemen in religion which doth 
argue a manifest and most intolerable corruption in their 
bringing up and in schoolmasters.”’ He therefore can- 
celled all licences, summoned the whole body of diocesan 
teachers to the Consistory Court at Lichfield, put them 
through a stiff examination in their sufficiency, life, manners, 
and sincerity, refused licences to those who could not satisfy 
him of their fitness by evidence from those with whom he 
was personally acquainted, displaced them and deposed 
them from their office. ‘To those proving worthy, a special 
licence for specific parishes were granted, and all general 
licences to teach throughout the diocese were cancelled. 3 
Twice in the diocese of London, in 1586 and 1601, we 
see an ideal attempted. The schoolmasters were to bring 
such of their scholars as of age and intelligence were fit to 
receive with them Holy Communion. Every Sunday and 
Holy Day master and pupils were to come together to the 
parish church, sit where they would not disturb the minister, 
exercise themselves godly in the service and at the sermon, 
and answer with the congregation. A shadow falls, how- 
ever, for both Aylmer and Bancroft appeared anxious lest 
any of those to whom this ideal was propounded were, under 
the excuse of catechizing children, secretly teaching divinity 
or innovations, or privately reading or distributing books 
destructive of church and state.4 Another picture comes 
from Chichester in 1586. Bickley ordered his school- 
masters to teach their children to pray daily as they came 
to and went from school for increase of learning and for 
1 p.57- _7 Pp. 57: 140; 343- 3 p. 169. 4 pp. 204, 344. 
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godly living, instructing them in suitable sentences of 
scripture, and to say grace and give thanks in English as 
a regular duty.t An interesting canon in 1571 concerned 
the duties and aims of teaching. After laying down the 
general regulations which we have seen at work, school- 
masters were urged to give annual reports to their bishops 
of the progress of their pupils with the hope that parents 
would co-operate in preparing the most promising of them 
for public life or for the sacred ministry. Schoolmasters 
were also instructed to train the youthful tongues to speak 
clearly and distinctly and to send or to accompany them to 
hear sermons, afterwards examining each of them as to 
what they had learned from the discourses. In this way 
it was hoped that the young might be drawn to virtue and 
industry, the evil and lazy reproved, and the attentive and 
diligent encouraged by praise.? 

(iii) The Parish Clerk. The parish clerk was one of the 
oldest parish officials in England, dating back to the time of 
St. Augustine. His usual duties, as noted by the canonist 
Lyndwood, were to sing the responds and parts of the Mass, 
to teach, and to read the Epistle. It was also part of his 
office to accompany the parson on visits to the sick, to look 
after and to care for the vestments and furniture of the 
altar, to keep the church clean, to open and to close it, and 
to serve at Low Mass. Originally, as his name implies, 
he was in orders. Frequently he was married. Some 
diversity reigned over his appointment. If he were paid 
by the parson, the parson naturally expected to control it ; 
if by the parishioners, they were not slow to put in a similar 
claim. Peckham, in 1280, ordered his appointment by 
the parishioners on whose wages he lived ; but Boniface 
and Winchelsey tried to reduce parochial friction by order- 
ing that the parsons or vicars should appoint. His fees 
were drawn from many miscellaneous sources. After the 
Reformation he survived, carrying out the same duties 
caeterts paribus, being paid in the same manner, giving rise to 
the same parochial disputes over his election or appointment, 
until the Canons of 1604 placed him on a more secure founda- 

tp. 217. 7 Cardwell, Syzodalia, i, 128-9. 
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tion and bequeathed him as one of the most characteristic 
figures in the English parish until modern times. 

We first meet with the Elizabethan parish clerk in the 
diocese of Norwich in 1561, where Parkhurst was anxious 
that his ‘“‘song in the church be modest and distinct,” so 
divided and used that “the ditty may plainly be under- 
stood’ ; that he did not sing psalms dirge-like at burials, 
or do anything otherwise than common order appointed ; 
or that he did not ring oft and long peals at funerals, or 
“use much jangling in festival days in ringing none or 
curfew.” Ringing the bells, however, was one of his 
official duties, especially during sickness and after death— 
then, only one short peal before and after, without any 
handbells or other superfluous or superstitious ringing. 3 
The method of his appointment seems to have been in 
doubt. In 1572, Grindal wished to know if he had been 
appointed in any parish of the dioceses of the province of 
York contrary to the goodwill and Consent of the parson ; 
and he ordered that any appointments of this nature should 
be discontinued.4 But a customary use had grown up in 
some parishes of his appointment by the parishioners. 
This seems to have been recognized by Grindal when he 
became archbishop of Canterbury in 1576, as, in his primary 
metropolitical visitation, he omitted from his inquiry any 
reference to the consent of the parson and referred only to 
the ancient custom of the parish.5 Aylmer. recognized 
parish custom in the parishes of the diocese of London in 
157736 Whitgift in the same year in the diocese of Worces- 
ter ;7 and Chaderton, in 1581, in the diocese of Chester 
followed suit.8 On the other hand, in 1601, in the parishes 
of London, Bancroft seems to have fallen back on the 
regulations of Boniface and Winchelsey, as no Elizabethan 
canons dealt with the subject, and to have anticipated the 
regulations of 1604 when he ordered that the parish 


t See Lyndwood, Provinciale (1697) ; Johnson, English Canons (2 vols., 
1850); W. Legg, The Clerk’s Book, 1549 (1903); C. Atchley, The Parish 
Clerk (1903) ; Canons of 1604 (Cardwell, Syzoda/ia, i, pp. 216, 298). 

2 Frere and Kennedy, iii, p. 105. 3 Ibid., pp. 285-6. 
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clerks “‘ be appointed according to law by the parson or 
vicar of the parish with the allowance of the ordinary.”’? 
It appears that towards the close of the reign some one 
drew up a proposal or suggested that he should be appointed 
to survey all parish clerks—whether in London or else- 
where does not appear. Cecil apparently sent this to 
Whitgift, as a criticism of the proposal has survived in his 
secretary’s handwriting among the papers known to Strype.? 
In this criticism it is laid down, among other things militat- 
ing against the suggestion, that “law and custom hath in all 
parishes established the appointing of the parish clerk and 
sexton in the minister and in the parishioners. Their 
service is to the minister in church affairs, for the use of all 
the parishioners ; therefore fittest to be chosen by them as 
is observed everywhere.” Whitgift apparently recognized 
a common consent ; or recognized under “ law ”’ appoint- 
ment by the parson, and under “ custom” appointment 
by the parishioners. It is not clear from what source 
Bancroft drew his regulation. 

The clerk’s duties included obedience to the parson 
or curate especially in the time of celebration of Divine 
Service and of the sacraments, in being able and willing 
to read the first lesson, the Epistle, and the psalms, with 
answer to the suffrages, in keeping the books and ornaments 
of the church fair and clean, and in preparing church, 
choir, communion table, pulpit, and font for such times as 
they were required. At times he was supposed to teach 
the young if he was able to do so. He was forbidden to 
read anything in the church which legally pertained to the 
parson, to begin the service, to minister any sacraments, to 
read the Homily, or to distribute the Lord’s cup. His 
wages were an obligation, under pain of presentation, on 
the parishioners, 3 

(iv) Patrons of the Parish Benefice.. It is almost un- 
necessary to add to the literature which has gathered round 
the abuse of patronage, church funds, and church lands 

I p. 345. 2 Strype, dznals, iv, 63. 

3 Frere and Kennedy, iii, pp. 264, 291, 371, 380; and below, pp. 59, 
I17, 192, 209, 263, 345. 
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in Elizabeth’s reign. From the Queen downwards there 
existed a system, on the whole, corrupt. The better 
bishops and clergy fought against it; and it was puritan 
agitation in relation to it as a crying evil which lent a certain 
impetus to reform. To the earlier parliamentary bal/ons 
d’essai of puritanism, the tenth canon of 1571, on patrons 
and proprietors, may be considered an answer. Here the 
bishop was instructed to exhort them in their presentations 
to consider the need of the church and to hold before their 
eyes the final judgement. He was ordered carefully to 
watch for simony and collusive agreements, and to denounce 
such evil doings publicly in his cathedral and elsewhere, 
and to expel from the priesthood and ministry any of his 
clergy concerned in them. In addition, he was to see that, 
under the superintendence of upright men, inventories 
were made in each parish of the lands, gardens, and 
such-like which belonged to the benefice and to preserve 
the same in the diocesan archives.1 When puritanism 
advanced to newer positions, theology and church discipline 
added their weight to the older attack on abuses. The 
first Admonition to the Parliament demanded the removal of 
““advowsons and patronages,”’ to make way for a newer, 
more scriptural system. Later on, we find a puritan modus 
vivendi suggested: that patronage should at least be 
modified to allow the parishioners sufficient time to enter 
a protest against the patron’s nominee. Whitgift refused 
any concessions in his reply to the Commons, which was 
agreed on in a committee of both houses in 1585. But 
the bishops might have been willing to obtain for themselves 
a stronger power of veto on those presented to benefices, 
as a clause in one of the manuscripts of the canons of that 
year shows. Strype has printed them from one of the 
Cecil papers with a section, deleted from the first canon, 
which allowed the bishops to reject, under no legal penalty, 
an unsatisfactory presentee. This attempt to control 
patronage in dubious cases was doubtless omitted as im- 
possible of enforcement in civil law.2__ Later on, of course, 
t Cardwell, Syzodalia, i, pp. 129-30. 
2 Strype, Whitgift, i, pp. 397 3 lll, pp. 145-50. 
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the prevailing abuses in patronage lent deeper moral force 
to the demand for the presbyterian model. They colour 
somewhat the sober restraint of 4 Plain and Brief Declara- 
tion concerning the desires of all those that seek for the Discipline 
and Reformation of the Church otherwise known as A learned 
Discourse of Ecclesiastical Government, and the elevated 
dignity of Barrow’s writings; but in the merry mud- 
slinging of ‘“‘M. Marprelate, gentleman” —that most 
brilliant Elizabethan satirist—and of his cénacle, they are 
mercilessly called in aid with every other kind of weapon. 

Whatever reluctance there may have been among the 
powers that were to cut off the occasions for sin, and 
however far short many of the ordinaries may have fallen 
from the apostolic ideal of clean hands, it is evident that, as 
far as the patrons of benefices were concerned, there were 
many attempts at ecclesiastical discipline. It may be well to 
deal with these in some detail at the expense of being long 
and chronological, as it is necessary that the record of what- 
ever efforts were made in visitations should be added to 
those more general efforts in canons or in encyclical admoni- 
tions, in order that the traditional history may be modified 
by them. We have seen that the Royal Injunctions of 
1559 were of constant application, that they became part 
of the regular church furniture, that they were regularly 
read to the people, and that the churchwardens were con- 
stantly called to enforce them. ‘There was, thus, before 
every parson, official, and layman the command that any 
parsons who bought their benefices from the patrons or 
came to them by fraud or deceit should forthwith be 
deprived and rendered incapable of receiving any future 
spiritual promotion, while patrons who exercised their 
patronage for gain or profit should lose to the Queen the 
gift of presentation for the time being.t Time after time, 
from the first visitation to the last, the churchwardens were 
asked to make presentments concerning this injunction. 
In 1561, when the bishops began their ecclesiastical admin- 
istration and took over as a body the organization of church 
government, they laid it down among their initial aims that 

1 Frere and Kennedy, iii, p. 18. 
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the diocesan ordinaries should use their diligent care that 
all stmoniacal pacts and covenants between parsons and 
patrons should be anticipated.t In the Lambeth Articles 
of that year, agreed on by the entire episcopate, it was 
ordered that at the institution of every parson or vicar he 
should be examined on oath for any secret compact covering 
alienation of glebe lands, forgiving of the patron’s tithes, 
pensions newly exacted and sums of money and other con- 
tributions ; and that if any were found culpable they were 
to be deprived, “‘ and for the time to come either to receive 
voluntary bonds ad usum reginae vel alicujus hospitalis 
pauperum de non locando sine consensu ordinarii.”* At once 
we see the ideal at work. Parkhurst immediately carried 
out an inquiry among the. churchwardens of the diocese of 
Norwich as to whether any of their parsons had obtained 
their benefices by simony, fraud, or deceit; who were patrons 
of void benefices and did they take the tithes and duties 
for themselves ; and whether childrén or laymen had been 
presented to spiritual promotions.3 In 1566, the bishops 
further strengthened their hands in the Advertisements, 
which, as we know, became another permanent foundation 
for discipline. Here they renewed their resolution of 
1561, extending the foresight to be exercised not merely 
to frauds over glebes and tithes but over mansion houses 
as well.4 In 1568, Parker’s honest soul was stirred over 
the state of Norwich as it had been over the dealings with 
church property under Edward VI.5 After his visitation 
of that diocese in 1567 he wrote : “I sent my visitors into 
Norwich . . . whereof I heard . . ..Gehazi and Judas 
had a wonderful haunt in the country, that guid vultis mihi 
dare ? had so much prevailed there among the simonians, 
that now to sell and to buy benefices, to fleece parsonages 
and vicarages, that omnia erant venala. And_1 was in- 
formed the best of the country, not under the degree of 
knights, were infected with this sore, so far that some one 
knight had four or five, some seven or eight benefices 
clouted together, fleecing them all, defrauding the crown’s 
t [bid., pp. 64, 73. 2 Ibid., pp. 95-6. 3 Lbid., p. 102. 
4 Ibid., p. 178. 5 Kennedy, Parker, pp. 63-5. 
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subjects of their duty of prayers, somewhere setting boys 
and their serving men to bear the names of such livings.” ! 
It was little wonder that he urged Parkhurst to another 
effort, which he made in 1569, seeking those who withheld 
the glebe lands and tithes of benefices, bestowing them 
with simony ; or while holding them vacant, took the fruits 
and profits for themselves.2 At the same time Sandys 
caught something of Parker’s zeal and required a return 
from the parishes of Worcester as to how each parish curate 
came to his benefice ; whether he was guilty of simony or 
suspected of it—making bargains or pacts with the patron, 
or getting some of his friends to secure his presentation 
by pacts, gifts, or money. In addition, he asked if any 
securing a living by such means had carried out his evil 
covenant.3 ‘Two years later he was busy at work looking 
into the matter of vacant livings in the diocese of London, 
and the manner in which the glebes and incomes of such 
were disposed of.4 In 1572, Grindal enforced in close 
detail the Canon of 1571, already referred to, in the dioceses 
of his province. His questions to the wardens were 
searching, covering patrons who presented after an agree- 
ment with a parson to present him or a friend for any sum 
of money, or by promise of a lease, either of the whole 
benefice at a rent far below its value, or of the mansion 
house, glebe lands, or any portion of the tithes at little or 
nothing ; or who reserved their own tithes within the 
benefice free to themselves ; or exhorted some yearly 
pension, or some yearly commodity for child or servant 
or friend. Grindal also required the churchwardens to 
inform him of benefices held void, so that the patrons might 
reap the benefit of the vacancy ; and of benefices held by 
children or those not in orders ; and of parsons who had 
bought their benefices or were suspected of having obtained 
them in any manner openly or privately corrupt.5 Within 
a year or two he enforced the same questions in more strin- 
gent form in the parishes of the province of Canterbury.° 

« Parker to Lady Bacon, February, 1568, Correspondence, No. ccxxxix. 

2 Frere and Kennedy, iii, p. 212. 3 Ibid., p. 224. 

4 Ibid., p. 310. 5 Ibid., pp. 263-4. O plese 
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Among Parker’s final efforts at reform were his attempts 
in the diocese of Winchester in 1575, when he tried to 
find out if any parsons had broken the statute law against 
long leases of benefices ! or had alienated the fruits of their 
livings. He sought also the names of those patrons who 
had interviewed clergy beforehand to arrange for money to 
present to a living, or who criminally refused to appoint in 
order to receive the tithes and profits,2_ In 1581, Chaderton 
inquired in the parishes of the diocese of Chester for any 
evidences of simony, fraud, or deceit in obtaining benefices ; 
even for conferences or agreements among friends ; any 
kind of unlawful means, bond, lease, or promise—direct 
or indirect.3 In Bath and Wells, in 1583, Whitgift 
carried out an almost identical inquiry covering all possible 
occasions for corrupt dealings on the part of or with the 
patrons.4 In 1585, in 1588, and 1591 Lincoln diocese 
was again subject to visitations, but the new bishop fell 
back for these occasions on the Stringent articles used 
already by Grindal in York and in Canterbury.s In 1586, 
Bickley devoted a special section of his visitation of the 
parishes of Chichester to the patrons of the benefices, 
asking if any patron or “‘ advowsoner ”’ had made any gain 
by colour or deceit in bestowing a benefice, by receiving 
money, by exacting a promise of a lease, or by reserving 
to himself in agreement with the presentee or to his child, 
servant, or friend his own portion of the tithes; if any 
patron had presented a child, or some one not ordinarily 
called, or some one under the age of four-and-twenty years.® 
In 1586, Westfaling in Hereford sought information in 
general terms.7 In 1598, Chaderton on translation to 
Lincoln used the form of question which he had employed 
in Chester in 1581.8 

It would be difficult to form any estimate of how far 
these activities were successful. The truth is that Elizabeth 
set a bad example. The legislation of 1559 had stopped 
the alienation of the episcopal property to any subject, but 


1 13 Elizabeth, c. 10. 2 Frere and Kennedy, iii, pp. 377-8, 383. 
seps 116: ABperGs. Supp. 102,242. Ch ps22. 
7. 284< 8 p. 298. 
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the power to receive such spoil was reserved to the crown.! 
In addition, whatever other qualifications she laid down for 
promotion to the episcopal bench, she did not seek an un- 
blemished record in regard to the spoliation of the church, 
or sternness of character to resist her own pillage. She 
appears to have been content with a few genuine and capable 
prelates ; while for the rest, she seems to have preferred 
the weak-kneed whom she could easily persuade to cor- 
ruption. The history of episcopal promotions and trans- 
lations during the reign is an unsavoury answer to the 
challenges of the best puritanism. Naturally, with such an 
example set in high piaces, the canker spread to nobles and 
gentry and others who held advowsons. Asa consequence, 
not only were the bishoprics robbed, but the parishes 
suffered in no small degree from a system of simoniacal 
robbery. Private gifts did not matter so much, as they 
only hurt the moral character of the parson and of the 
patron concerned, although their example must not have 
made for edification. But covenants and pacts of direct 
alienation and fraudulent leases made to obtain promotion 
witnessed to a deterioration not merely in morals and 
good fame but in the property of the church. It may be 
possible some day to compare the values of various groups 
of benefices say in 1528 and in the middle of Elizabeth’s 
reign ; and for this comparison not a few records remain.? 
Such a study might help to account for the extraordinary 
number of vacant benefices recorded in many dioceses. 
It may be that many of them had been so consistently 
pillaged as to render them incapable of supporting parish 
clergy as perhaps they once had done. This possibility, 
too, might serve to discount the widespread pluralism 
which characterized Elizabeth’s reign. On the other 
hand, it is significant to recall something of the characters 
of those bishops whom we have noted as attempting to 


1 1 Elizabeth, c. 9. 

2 For example there is a return of the value of the churches in the diocese 
of Canterbury in 1563 (Corpus MSS. [Cambridge], cxxii, 2), and there is a 
return in the same volume (item 3) of the livings in each province valued at 
£30 and above. 
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prevent corruption among patrons. Parker needs no 
praise. His hands were clean. There is every reason to 
believe of Bickley, who had been Parker’s chaplain, what 
his epitaph in the Lady Chapel of Chichester Cathedral 
says of his diocesan rule : that he “‘ piously and religiously, 
with sobriety and sincerity, the highest justice and singular 
prudence ” ruled his see. Chaderton, with all his syco- 
phancy, was far above the average in moral character and 
in pastoral activity, for which he acquired a contemporary 
reputation. Whitgift actually protested before the Queen 
against simony, and so did Wickham, who in addition wrote 
to Cecil against the custom of compelling bishops to grant 
leases of church lands to court nominees. He declared 
that he did not wish to go down to history as a spoiler of the 
see “‘ which an honourable bishop there of the same name 
did diversely before enrich and endow.” ! Even Grindal 
and Parkhurst, whatever their faults, were men of honest 
lives and strong moral convictions: It may be that many 
of the rest of the episcopate were too much implicated in 
sinister dealings to enforce discipline in this matter ; but, 
it is at any rate reasonable to hope that the efforts made by 
these seven superior men were not without avail in their 
dioceses at a period when the highest authorities not merely 
practised simony but winked at their lesser followers. The 
effect of all this evil on the parishes must have been deplor- 
able. It speaks of strange spiritual weakness and of 
equally strange inconsistencies. Jewel might indeed write 
that “‘ obedience is due to princes“and magistrates, though 
they be very wicked,’’? and some puritan satirist might 
have seized the occasion to say, ‘“‘ Master Doctor Jewel 
might add thereto—that imitation, as everywhere this day 
appeareth, is their custom and right in this realm and 


kingdom of England.” 


t Lansdowne MS8S., \xviii, 10. 
2 Apology for the Church of England (Works, iii, 74). 
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As soon as the Royal Visitation of 1559 was well launched 
on its way the government—that is Elizabeth and Cecil 
—watched its course with anxious eyes, for on its results 
it depended largely whether they could carry out the 
policy embodied in the Acts of Supremacy, and Uniformity, 
and in the Prayer Book, or whether they would be forced 
so to guide parliament as to tighten up or to loosen the 
work which they had just accomplished. The visitation 
must have exceeded their wildest hopes. Firstly, there was 
no popular rising, as in 1549. Secondly, the deprivations 
necessary fell, even at the highest figure of controversialists, 
far short of those due to the Marian régime ; and thirdly, 
it was evident that among the laity there was no widespread 
disposition to organize opposition to the “settlement of 
religion.” As a consequence, a permanent ecclesiastical 
commission under the Act of Supremacy was soon at work, 
the hierarchy was consolidated, and by December, 1559, the 
Council advised the Queen that normal church government 
might be resumed. 

On the other hand, the good promise of success which 
the visitation revealed could not be taken as a sweeping 
guarantee of general sympathy. No one—not even the 
Queen and Cecil—was quite sure, as yet, as to the direction 
which events would take. The ecclesiastical issues were 
so mixed up with foreign politics—the religious future 
depended so much on external relationships—that the out- 
look was ambiguous enough, whatever sense of satisfaction 
the visitation may have produced. The visitation had made 
it clear to the country that the ecclesiastical dealings at 
Westminster meant that within England itself the church 
must find its authority and its limits. There was-to be no 
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looking either to Rome or to Geneva. The Elizabethan 
system, then, if it were to continue, must clash with two 
Opposite extremes, and this clash might not be a purely 
domestic one. There were grave dangers that, in refusing 
protestant alliances and in allowing an awkward friendship 
with Philip to continue, the struggle might be fought out 
not on its merits, as a local and national one, but correlated 
to foreign affairs in which neither the Queen nor Cecil had 
become orientated. It was the combination of Elizabeth’s 
non-committal foreign policy, and of Cecil’s uncanny 
caution at home which finally enabled the issues to resolve 
themselves as English issues. When the foreign shadows 
finally fell across England, Elizabeth had made herself so 
strong with her people that she could rely on adequate 
national support, and Cecil had so trained his domestic 
policy as to make it a growing guarantee of that support. 
Standing in the first year or so of the reign we see, as it 
were, a problem in the testing. The “foreign ” precisians 
had flooded the country and their zeal had served to give 
destructive and illegal activity to those passionate forces of 
hatred which Mary’s lack of statecraft had scarcely served 
to keep in hand. The strict legality of the rites and cere- 
monies in the Queen’s chapel rather intensified than allayed 
this activity, and the Ornaments Rubric and its covering 
section of the Act of Uniformity proved no barriers to the 
destructive enthusiasm. Nor was the spirit of iconoclasm 
merely physical. Within thousands of hearts burned a 
hatred for anything—be it church, ornament, or clerical 
outdoor dress—which savoured of the past. ‘The issues 
were set. It became necessary to compromise. The 
royal chapel was a royal peculiar and might go its way ; 
but for the parishes it was clear that ‘‘ the golden vestments 
of the papacy” and the “whole popish wardrobe ” — 
whether in church or outside of it—could never be enforced. 
This compromise was a political necessity. The precisians 
for the moment accepted it, on paper at least, hoping that 
the day was not far distant when they would “ reform the 
Reformation.” At the opposite pole stood the Marian 
party with less incentives to hope and every incentive to 
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fear. ‘They had been beaten in parliament. They had 


not had sufficient adhesive strength, or sufficient numbers, 
to give the royal visitation a papal colour ; and what- 
ever the indeterminate ecclesiastical factor in Elizabeth’s 
character might mean, it was fairly clear that if she were 
determined to swing in a Roman Catholic direction it 
would be due to political exigencies which might not be 
constant, and—so evident was the reforming strength— 
with a national support smelted in the fires of a larger 
and more ghastly Smithfield. In addition, the papal oracle 
remained silent and the thunders of a Roman pronounce- 
ment did not roar. Was the pope, too, at the mercy of 
policy ? Was the vox dei smothered by the vox clamantis 
of the European political wilderness ? Who could tell? 
The Marian party could only wait in hushed anticipation 
as each day found its own sufficiency. 

When gleams of policy broke through the first mists 
of uncertainty, they were not only foolish, but were the 
foolish forerunners of a foolish consistency. Round the 
imprisoned Marian bishops hopes gathered in the shape 
of papal and Spanish gold, and in rumours of active plots 
engineered from abroad. At once all that was puritan, all 
that was moderate, all that was national, was on the gui vive; 
and Cecil was not slow to improve the occasion with refer- 
ences to foreign potentates and to the hated and despised 
Spaniard. He called the children of this world to the aid 
of the children of light. Meanwhile the Marian party did 
not see any more clearly. Nor did the next moves help 
them much. Elizabeth played with papal envoys and the 
Council of Trent. Her eyes were on Europe—and nearer 
home on Ireland, where papal machinations were preparing 
a rebellious make-weight against failure in England. The 
recusants were puzzled. ‘They hoped to be given a modus 
vivendi ; but no envoy entered England. ‘They tried to 
solve the problem brought home to them in a practical 
form by the Act of Uniformity. “Some solved it by send- 
ing their consciences abroad after their hearts and attended 
church ; others paid the fines, and asked for a decision. 
The answer came in a comprehensive papal now possumus. 
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Absolutions from or through the Spanish ambassador 
were forthcoming for those who felt that they were under 
censure for their conformity. Elizabeth and Cecil, how- 
ever, were never under any delusions as to the recusants’ 
policy. They soon learned that such attendance at the 
English service was merely mercenary ; and energies were 
bent as a consequence at the suppression of the secret Latin 
mass. After the massacre of Vassy, March, 1562, popular 
indignation strengthened their hands, finding its anger 
kept well alive as an Elizabethan champion and a recusant 
challenger entered the ring in the first round of Anglo- 
Roman pamphlet controversy, from which Jewel carried 
off a substantial prize in the terse and pregnant fifty pages 
of the Apologia Ecclesiae Anglicanae. Nor did recusancy 
do anything to allay the ever increasing popular suspicion. 
A petty plot organized by Cardinal Pole’s nephews in 
favour of putting Mary of Scotland on the throne was 
merely a feeble by-product of Spanish diplomacy. The 
House of Commons, however, thought it well to refer 
to it in an address to the Queen as “a faction of heretics, 
contentious and malicious papists.” The government could 
afford to despise it ; but the public references’ made to it 
accentuated the national wrath at this early disclosure of 
the inner relationship between treason and popery. When 
parliament met in 1563, there was quite a national crisis 
on a small scale. ‘The plot rising out of the Queen’s 
illness, the suspicious procedure of the Spanish envoy, 
Aquila, in spite of the official friendship with Spain, the 
menace of France to the south linked with Scotland to the 
north, the confident assurance of many recusants that “ the 
day ”’ was near at hand—an assurance which the papacy 
or Spain or France might in a moment transform into an 
ugly movement—all combined to make action inevitable. 
As a result an Act was passed under which extollers of 
the bishop of Rome were guilty of praemunire or finally of 
high treason. Similar punishments were set down for re- 
fusers of the oath of allegiance, the ambit of which was now 
widened so as to touch many not contemplated in the Act of 
Supremacy. This Act closes the first part of the history. 
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We now turn to survey shortly the history of the other 
extreme group. The “reform of the Reformation odie 
not long remain a mere aspiration. At first voices were 
raised to paint in glowing colours the ideal. Forces com- 
bined to lend volume to the cry. Parker knew that the 
changes had as yet done nothing to raise national standards, 
or to throw off the heavy burden of inherited mediaeval 
abuses connected with pluralities and dispensations. The 
stagnation, or active corruption, emphasized the demands 
for reform. It seemed logical to argue that the self- 
evident barrenness of the dealings was certain proof that 
the tree was not planted of God. The wheels of the 
chariot had tarried. Hands had turned back from the 
plough. The returned exiles refused to sing the songs 
of Zion in such a strange land. Before long, thought 
and desire took form in action. A book describing 
The Laws and Statutes of Geneva was soon available in 
goodly quantity. And the call to uproot evils as well as 
“the dregs of popery and idolatry ’’ went forth against the 
fair-painted sounding board of Calvin’s stronghold, where 
“godliness was wonderfully advanced, terror mightily 
beaten down . . . heresy and strange pestiferous doctrine 
narrowly seen into” ; and an ecclesiastical policy, “taken 
out of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, was ordained and 
established with the sound of the trumpet and the great 
bell.” It was a challenge to complete the good work 
already begun in England, ‘“‘where harbour was now granted 
to the afflicted members of Christ’s body.” 2 

The Lord Keeper gathered up the puritan vagaries 
and varieties into a determined protest at the opening of 
_ parliament in 156 3. Preaching was far from sound ; the 
people hard-hearted and perverse against the authority of 
church and parliament ; ministers few and unreliable ; 
ceremonies undone or forgotten. His protest was justified, 
and further justification lay near at hand. Already parsons 
were denouncing surplices, tippets, and caps, ‘“‘ count- 
ing them not to be perfect that do wear them.” Wafer 

1 The Laws and Statutes of Geneva (1562). 
 Sternhold and Hopkins, Psa/ter, p. 401 (1562). 
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bread was refused. Holy Days were neglected. Rings at 
marriage were rejected. The cross at baptism was omitted. 
Sponsors were unprovided. The garments of popery and 
“the dregs of abomination ”—everything that marked a 
difference from Geneva—were denounced and promptly 
refused. The Convocation of 1563 disclosed the active 
progress of reform. Sixty-four clergy of the Lower House 
desired the abolition of any lay baptism, of sponsors, of 
non-communicating attendance, and the exaction of a 
public declaration from intending communicants that they 
“do detest and renounce the idolatrous mass.”’ Thirty- 
three went further and asked that kneeling at communion 
“be left indifferent to the discretion of the ordinary,” 
that a Genevan gown should take the place of copes 
and surplices, and that the outward apparel should not 
be enforced. When the final vote took place, proposals 
against kneeling, organs, crossings, all Holy Days except 
Sundays and “ principal feasts of Christ,” and in favour of 
the minister being compelled to read Divine Service facing 
the people, were only rejected by one in a vote of one hun- 
dred and seventeen. 

The defeat was in reality a puritan triumph, for it 
meant that the southern province was being ministered 
to by parish clergy of whom nearly half were factious, if 
not recalcitrant. At any rate, it was an incentive to hope 
and propaganda. In addition, the episcopal bench was 
not at one. Grindal and Parkhurst. openly favoured 
extremes. Many pleni rimarum-hac atque illac effluunt, as 
Parker described them. Would the ecclesiastical system 
collapse under the weight of its own compromise? On 
every side, the hatred of any distinctive ‘“ ornaments of 
church and minister” grew. Preaching was gradually 
taking the place of Common Prayer. The national unity 
was being wounded in the house of its friends. Action 
was necessary, and it was not long delayed. Cecil, in the 
Queen’s name, called the bishops to order. News spread 
of drastic action, and the issues grew clear cut. Scripture 
alone must dictate the details of public worship — such 
was the contention of the extremists. To concede it 
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meant that the work of the previous years had been futile, 
and that the claims, accepted by Convocation in the 
Articles, to an authority over ritual and ceremonial residing 
in the church, were mere words. Again, if the obvious 
answer was made that scripture did not and never was 
intended to cover details of worship which after all were 
matters of indifference, the retort came back, that the 
things in question were by no means indifferent, but were 
relics of the pope’s paraphernalia, and as such doubly 
accursed. The stage was therefore ready for a contest 
over ecclesiastical polity. ‘The widespread diversity has 
already been noted. The battle opened at Lambeth 
Chapel on March 26, 1566, and the new episcopal require- 
ments as embodied in the Advertisements went forth to 
every diocese in the land. At the same time the Anglo- 
puritan pamphlet controversy began, which contributed 
nothing to the problems, but a good deal, as we shall see, 
to political theory. 

The two streams of nonconformity now flow side by 
side. Puritanism soon passed beyond the mere outward 
forms and ceremonies of religion and the efforts to combine 
nonconformity with remaining in the church. Deeper 
convictions, sterner thinkings, added to an impatience at 
tarrying for the woefully slow national awakening from 
religious and moral stupor, drove the puritan into a more 
profound consideration of his position. The older leaders 
who had become Genevans by grace and adoption were 
giving place to the younger men who were Genevans both 
by nature and grace. With newer leaders came newer 
ideals—and in Cartwright we at length see piety, scholar- 
ship, and high moral character combine in reality with 
separatist principles, when he began the agitation for a 
presbyterian ministry and the discipline of the presbytery. 

In the Marian party changes were also taking place. 
When the inquisitor, Michael Ghislieri, ascended the papal 
throne in 1566, the half-way policies of the past soon 
disappeared. Envoys with absolutions soon were followed 
by envoys with a bull of reconciliation for those who had 
taken part in “ the schismatical service or damnable com- 
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munion now used.’ ‘The northern nobles rallied. Grist 
had come to their mill in the fortunate—or unfortunate— 
flight to England of Mary Queen of Scots. The Spanish 
ambassador had his finger in the pie. Nicholas Morton 
arrived with papal money and papal blessings. The Nor- 
thern Rebellion collapsed in terrifying bloodshed, while the 
papacy burnt its boats by issuing the bull Reguans in 
Excelsis. The older generation of Marian leaders was 
beginning to thin. ‘The papacy, had yet to learn that 
recusant exiles were fatal guides for papal policy. As 
recusancy at home was torn further apart from papal 
wisdom abroad, and as puritanism was lifting its eyes to 
the hills of separatism, parliament lumped the whole lot 
together in comprehensive legislation. The treason laws 
were extended, and a high wall of protection was erected 
against competitive papal goods. It was made treason to 
be a papist—a very logical reply to the bull of excom- 
munication and deposition ; and “it involved praemunire 
to break the customs-law by any kind of spiritual 
smuggling. The Book of Common Prayer and the rites 
and ceremonies “now commonly received ”’ must have no 
papal rivals. Then, too, if ministers will be ministers— 
and no one compelled them to accept orders—parliament 
decided they must be “of sound religion,” and legislation 
demanded subscription to the Thirty Nine Articles. Nor 
was the church idle. New canons came forth charged 
with ecclesiastical authority and published as well with 
royal privilege. 3 

The rest of the reign witnessed.the working out of 
inevitable clashes. ‘The church was set more and more 
between opposing forces—puritan and recusant become 
clear-cut groups. The former had much support. Its 
parliamentary backing was never weak, and it continued to 
receive secret encouragement from members of the Council. 
Anglican and puritan might carry on a heavy artillery duel 
or light warfare in the press, but puritanism continued to 
progress, until Archbishop Whitgift, in spite of his 
sympathy with some of its doctrinal tenets, stood forth in 
defence of episcopacy as a matter not of policy but of 
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principle. Attempts to “reform the Reformation ”’ met 
with equal failure in parliament. The Queen stood on 
the dignity of her supreme governorship ; and proposals 
to advance, to repeal the Act of Uniformity, or to in- 
troduce a scheme of Genevan worship were repeatedly 
squelched by Elizabeth. It at length dawned on many 
minds that tarrying in the church was not only barren of 
progress, but was also sinful. Barrow’s trial however 
disclosed the fact that the logic of separatism brought it 
within the toils of the civil law. He professed loyalty but 
refused the oath of supremacy, and he maintained that the 
church could reform abuses “without staying for the 
prince,” whom the Church could also excommunicate on 
its own initiative. 

On the other hand, a large number of puritan clergy 
continued to derive incomes from the church. ‘Their 
episcopal orders they treated as mere technical legal- 
ities, while what they considered essential was derived 
from presbyterian bodies and classes and synods. ‘They 
treated the Prayer Book as they wished. They organized 
attempts to pervert the church with which they refused to 
break. It was little wonder that the conscientious and 
logical sectaries, like the Brownists, despised them as 
trimmers, and condemned them with the same condemna- 
tion as they meted out to half-way anglicans or super- 
stitious papists. The battle rose and fell. At one time 
it was conference, at another it was repression ; at one time 
it was discipline, at another time it was death, when some 
by-product of the puritan conscience brought itself within 
the tortuous web of Elizabethan law. Vestiarian contro- 
versy shaded off into disputes over “ prophecyings.”’ 
Prophecying shaded off into disputes over greater devo- 
tion to the school of Geneva. That devotion—hampered 
in the received order—shaded off into controversy over 
episcopacy as its fundamental opponent, and into active 
contempt for Uniformity and Injunctions and Advertise- 
ments and Canons. This active contempt brought 
puritanism into conflict with ecclesiastical authority ; and 
the controversy over episcopacy as an attack on the legal 
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ecclesiastical supremacy brought it into conflict with the 
Queen. When contempt and controversy gave birth to 
separatism or to wholesale proposals for pulling down the 
entire ecclesiastical system, governmental dealings with 
puritanism took on a political colour and joined hands with 
those in relation to recusancy, to which we now return. 
Elizabeth’s early caution gradually gave way to a more 
decided policy, which culminated, after rebellions and 
plots and her excommunication, in strong and unambig- 
uous measures. Early hopes of a rapprochement with the 
papacy gave place to a contest in which there could be no 
quarter. The bull of Pius V combined with parliamentary 
legislation to make it impossible for an Englishman to 
remain at the same time a good Roman Catholic and a 
loyal subject. Foreign affairs emphasized the dilemma and 
sharpened the vigilance of the government. When Alva 
was terrorizing the Netherlands and when the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew had dealt a body blow at French protes- 
tantism, there was every necessity that England should gird 
her loins and stand on watch. It was little wonder that the 
content of treason was widened. A religious war might at 
any time spread from Europe across the Channel, and Eng- 
land might lapse into dependency as a satellite of Roman 
Catholic Spain or France. In addition, when the new 
missionaries—seminarists and jesuits—began to pour into 
the country, and a papist reaction in Scotland with rebellion 
in Ireland witnessed to papal activities, it became increas- 
ingly impossible to give any quarter. Once again parlia- 
ment strengthened the bulwarks of legislative defence, to 
which more powerful engines were added after the murder 
of William the Silent abroad and after Parry’s plot at 
home. ‘The storm centre was Mary Queen of Scots. As 
long as she remained alive and in England, every active 
recusant force would gather round her as the monarch 
destined to replace the excommunicated heretic to whom 
no conscientious Roman Catholic could swear unequivocal 
loyalty. That much is clear. Even such a spiritually 
minded and politically nebulous man as Cuthbert Maine, 
while professing his loyalty rebus sic stantibus, confessed 
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that he held himself free to support any who might invade 
England in order to restore it to papal authority. 

To execute Mary meant war with Spain. It was a 
terrific risk and well might Elizabeth hesitate. The knot 
had to be cut once and for all ; and it was cut, risk or no 
risk, at Fotheringay. We may weep over the beauty laid 
low, and grow admiring over the traditional devotion to an 
unfortunate woman ; but salus populi, suprema lex. The 
tragic necessity was forced on the Queen by her Council, 
her parliament, and by the vast bulk of her subjects, 
including even the gentle Parker. The support which 
stood by her throne on that terrible midwinter day proved 
strong enough a year later, when the power of Spain lay 
broken, to give to the Act of Supremacy its most abiding 
interpretation. On the other hand, no chances must be 
taken. Further legislation repressed the recusants. Their 
cause seemed apparently hopeless, with Mary executed, 
Spain defeated, their religion inextricably mixed up with 
treason ; and we may well wonder why the country sup- 
ported sterner measures. There can, | think, be but one 
answer. Englishmen were slow to believe that the papacy 
could be without guile; and however undevout and 
materialistic they might be, they somehow learned to 
suspect a system which might use the weapons of piety 
and of the spirit in order to make them subjects of some 
prince, who, English in name or birth though he might be, 
would yet represent the temporal arm of the still mediaeval 
papacy. We can forgive their suspicions because they 
were so amply justified. 

Standing in another age, we may well pity both puritan 
and recusant, but we must take care that it is human pity 
and not historical pity. We can only afford one test, and 
it may be best to put it in an historical setting. Liberty 
for tender and straitened consciences or for ‘‘ the sore 
afflicted of the true household of faith ”’ was never in ques- 
tion. Neither recusant nor puritan knew anything of 
liberty except for himself. Each was as intolerant as his 
persecutor. France and the Netherlands lay near enough as 
examples and it was not a far cry from the political theory — 
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of the Elizabethan separatists to their own political experi- 
ments. Anglicanism may have done little to satisfy the 
deeper longings of the puritan heart. It was undoubtedly 
the misfortune of the puritan to have had these deeper 
longings mixed up with an ecclesiastical polity which the age 
would not tolerate; but the tide was far out in Elizabethan 
religion and there was no convincing evidence of piety to 
offset the hated episcopal form of church government. 
Much of this criticism will cover many a recusant’s 
position. But his deepest misfortune lay with his own 
foolish friends. The pope never learned that the English 
refugees were the worst possible advisers whom he could 
have had, and that missionaries have a constitutional inca- 
pacity for giving anything like an objective and valid insight 
into a political and social problem. ‘The zeal of their 
house ate them up. Elizabethan recusancy can lay most of 
its sorrows at the door of its own misinformed and purblind 
papal diplomacy. The central fact, the overwhelming in- 
centive, the foundation principle of Elizabeth’s reign was 
England. Matthew Hutton gave to Cecil the key to the 
puritan position ; “these reformers would take the su- 
preme authority in ecclesiastical matters from the prince.” ! 
Sanders, the papal controversialist, hit the nail on the head 
when he wrote that “the state of Christendom dependeth 
on the stout assailing of England” ;2 and Mendoza let ina 
flood of light when he informed the King of Spain that the 
decay of religion was “ being remedied by means of those 
who have recently come hither, who pray continually for 
your majesty, recognizing that God has been pleased to 
make you His principal instrument in this great work.” 3 
The demands made by the new loyalty to England, 
embodied in a centralized and national monarchy, forced 
Cecil to give the one comprehensive answer, that two 
religions could not be tolerated in the one state. 4 


t Hatfield MSS., ii, 60. 2 Letters of Cardinal Allen, p. 38. 

3 Spanish Calendar, il, 710-11. 

4 Cf. Dyson, Proclamations, f. 397, and 8S. P. Dom., cclxxxv, 55: “ to 
grant a toleration of two religions within our realm . . . would not only disturb 
the peace of the church, but bring this our state into confusion.” 
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Such then is a general review of what may be called 
the public history of the Elizabethan ecclesiastical battle- 
ground. It has been necessary to recall this, summarily 
and at even the expense of being somewhat inaccurate 
through compression, in order to give some background 
for, and some explanation of, the private or more secret 
history of how the struggle touched the everyday life of the 
country. This aspect of the subject must be constantly 
related to the Elizabethan political ideal and to those forces, 
whether puritan or recusant, which tended to make its 
realization either precarious or difficult or both. It is 
quite impossible to isolate the study as one purely of church 
history. There was then no fundamental contemporary of 
any distinction between church and state. It is true that 
Elizabeth frequently made a certain distinction where parlia- 
ment was concerned; but the student of constitutional history 
need hardly be warned that, no matter how categorically 
Sir Thomas Smith might declare that sovereignty resided 
in the crown and estates in parliament, parliament was as 
yet far from independent of the crown. ‘The crown was 
“the life, the head, and the authority of all things that 
be done in the realm of England,” as Smith himself de- 
clared ;1 and in Elizabeth’s ecclesiastical independence of 
parliament where it suited her policy, there must not be 
sought any modern differentiation between the ecclesiastical 
and the political sphere. Her actions in this connexion 
were just as political as though parliament had given them 
its entire approval. The unity of Tudor England must not 
be explained away in order to quiet controversy or to sup- 
port a cause in a later crisis. Elizabeth was the monarch, 
the whole monarch and nothing but the monarch, as much 
as ever her father was ; and with that monarchy, under 
the political name of royal supremacy, the church of 
England had little need to grumble. As church of 
England she conceived it and sheltered it, in spite of 
many of her shortcomings and of many of her sinister 
dealings with it. It was the church of the nation, and 


1 The Commonwealth of England, ii, chaps. 2-4, “‘ Parliament and the 
Sovereign.” 
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the nation was one and indivisible in her august and 
single person. 

The method which I have adopted in filling in the 
picture is somewhat detailed. Doubtless it would have 
been possible to group the history under subjects and 
to write of them in relation to different periods and in- 
fluences. I have thought it better, however, first to give 
an outline of the general forces at work, and then to examine 
somewhat closely the clash between these forces as seen 
from the angle of ecclesiastical administration—in visita- 
tions and in reports or letters from the episcopate to the 
Queen, or Council, or friends. Proceeding province by 
province, and diocese by diocese, we shall be able to follow 
many of the activities of the reign in actual relationship 
with the problem of nonconformity. I am conscious that 
the method is cumbersome and that my process of examina- 
tion is somewhat prolix ; but if the general history is to be 
made real it can only be by a careful survey of actual, 
everyday life. Many aspects of the subject have already 
received treatment. It is only necessary to recall the deal- 
ings with church and clerical ornaments, the parish clergy, 
the laity, and the parish officials. Behind them lay the one 
supreme policy of unity. The history which follows is the 
writing out in full of that ideal. I should, however, like 
to utter a warning. ‘This is the history of suppression, of 
regimentation, of uniformity ; and it lies outside my aim 
to write of the growing acceptance of other principles which 
gave birth to genuine development before the reign closed. 

I take no notice here of the Royal Visitation of 1559, 
as it has been studied elsewhere in as complete detail as 
the documents will allow. 

In the province of Canterbury, in 1560, Parker made 
inquiries in the cathedrals for any who taught seditious 
doctrines, who advised nonconformity, or who alleged that 
the Queen ought not to be supreme governor and that 
national churches had no power to change rites or cere- 
monies. He also wished to be informed if any maintained 
the superstitious use of images and pilgrimages and prayers 
in an unknown tongue, or purgatory or private masses, or 
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denied the lawfulness of infant baptism, the forgiveness of 
sins after baptism, capital punishment, holy orders, and the 
rule of a woman. Throughout the dioceses of the same 
province he asked returns of those who exercised any kind 
of ministry without valid orders, or being once priest or 
deacon did not frequent or resort to Common Prayer and 
to communion; of those who frequented openly or 
privately any kind of service not authorized by law, or held 
secret conventicles, preachings, or lectures, or maintained 
errors contrary to the religion established by public author- 
ity ; and of those who bequeathed money for obits or dirges. 
He repeated these inquiries in the diocese of Canterbury 
in 1563, 1569, and 1573.2 In 1576, Grindal visited the 
cathedrals of the southern province and inquired for a 
statement of the doctrinal soundness of every one—lay or 
cleric—connected with each cathedral ; and for any examples 
of preaching against the Thirty Nine Articles, or of pressure 
brought to move the people to reject “ the religion reformed, 
restored and revived by public authority in this Church of 
England.” In the dioceses during the same visitation his 
articles covered superstitious ringings on All Saints’ Day, 
ceremonies tending to the maintenance of popish purgatory 
or prayers for the dead, parsons who favoured the Romish 
religion and preached corrupt and popish doctrine, or 
defended the use of Latin, beads, Lady-Psalters, or spoke 
in derogation of the Book of Common Prayer or Articles ; 
unordained ministers saying Common Prayer ; those who 
openly or privately said or heard mass or any other kind of 
illegal service ; popish priests going about disguised, or 
receivers of the same ; resorters to popish priests for shrift 
or auricular confession ; possessors of the books of Hard- 
ing, Dorman, Allen, Saunders, Stapleton, Marshall, Bristow, 
or any other English papist ; those who prayed on beads 
or popish primers ;_ wilful neglecters or refusers of church 
attendance ; the stringent enforcement of the twelvepenny 
fine for nonconformity with a full statement of the sums 
received ; wills containing bequests to illegal religious 
t Frere and Kennedy, iii, p. 76. 
2 Ibid., pp. 82, 83, 84, 141, 142, 199, 200, 366. 
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objects ; all defenders of heresies, false opinions, popish 
errors ; frequenters of secret conventicles or any kind of 
private worship.t In the same dioceses, in 1587-88, 
Whitgift required the straight abandonment and _ utter 
avoiding of ‘ conventicles of innovations.”2 In the diocese 
of Canterbury, in 1589, he inquired for those who said 
service in the churches or ministered the sacraments not 
being in orders ; for parsons who publicly spoke against 
the order and government of the church of England and 
the Prayer Book, or who neglected to pray for the Queen 
by her proper statutory style and title; for any who 
defended papistry or other false doctrines or who received 
Jesuits, seminary or massing priests, or were reconciled to 
the church of Rome, or assembled in conventicles for 
expounding of the scripture or saying of prayers. 3 

Some light is thrown on the activities in the diocese of 
Canterbury from other sources. In 1569, the visitation 
yielded the information that there were 43,000 communi- 
cants out of 55,000 people, nine had not communicated 
since the beginning of the reign, and one had failed for two 
years.4 Under Grindal, there were in 1577 twenty-five 
wealthy recusants, and only thirteen in 1579.5 ° 

In 1571, Sandys visited the diocese of London, and 
enforced the twelvepenny fine, with inquiries for those 
through whose neglect it was overlooked. He also in- 
quired for superstitious bell ringings ; for hinderers of 
true religion ; favourers of the Romish power and false 
doctrines ; attenders at secret masses or prayer meetings, 
and possessors of the recusant writings.6 In 1576, 
Aylmer borrowed largely from Grindal’s inquiries of the 
same year, but added questions to cover more strictly those 
who read lectures unlicensed ; the erection of presbyteries 
or elderships ; the ordination of clergy without the use of 
the lawful ordinal ; baptism, communion, and services to 
draw the people from their parish churches.7 In 1579, 
he instituted a search for “ private conventicles, doctrines 

I pp- 13; 19. TaD ZAy. 3 p. 250. 4 §. P. Dom., 1x, 71. 

5 Jd cxvii,’5, 5° ; exit, 33. 

6 Frere and Kennedy, iii, pp. 308, 309, 312. 7 p. 49- 
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and fasts” and for “‘ vagrant ministers and popish priests,”’ ? 
and followed it up next year with inquiries for those who 
would not conform and for their ‘‘ substance in the subsidy 
book,” with a return of those in prison for recusancy.? A 
year later his archdeacon was seeking returns from Middle- 
sex of unordained ministers, of the twelvepenny fine, of 
keepers of fasts and secret conventicles, of papists, ana- 
baptists, and members of the Family of Love.3 In 1586, 
Aylmer carried out his third triennial visitation of the 
parishes, adding to previous inquiries new articles touching 
the increase of private worship, the appointment of ministers 
by popular election, the support of puritan clergy, the 
baptism of children or the solemnization of marriage by 
any popish ceremony or otherwise than provided for in the 
Prayer Book.4 Fletcher, in 1595, made further inquiries 
into puritan nonconformity and the neglect of proper 
prayers for the Queen.5 In 1597, the Council stepped in 
with a set of severe injunctions for the diocese. The 
names and addresses of recusants, papists, and sectaries 
were sought, their professions and wealth ; names of those 
in prison or confined or voluntarily sojourning in a definite 
place, as well as information as to the parsons’ efforts to 
bring such into conformity.6 In 1601, Bancroft began 
his visitation with an exact recital of the clause of the 
Act of Uniformity concerning the twelvepenny fine, and 
commanded his churchwardens strictly to enforce it. He 
followed this injunction with inquiries as to ministers not 
legally ordained ; as to neglect of the Queen’s full title 
as prescribed in the Royal Injunctions ; open attacks on 
the Prayer Book and the established ecclesiastical authority ; 
the possession of books or libels published in England or 
abroad by papists or others against “true religion or 
catholic doctrine or the government or discipline of the 
church of England”; as to “‘ popish or sectary recusant or 
recusants ’’ who refused to come to church, “ pretending 
it unlawful to come to our assemblies as the church of 
England now standeth”’ ; as to the setting up in parishes 
Bp. TOs. 2 p. 108. 3 -p, 128. 4 p. 206. 
5 pp. 280-1. 6'p. 282, 
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of “a kind of presbytery or censuring over neighbours in 
pretence of a vestry meeting’ ; as to hearers of sermons 
who refused to stay for Common Prayer ; as to resortings 
to “ barns, fields, woods, private houses, or to any extra- 
ordinary exposition of scripture or conferences together, or 
drawers or persuaders of others to any such schismatical 
conventions’ ; and as to any recusants excommunicated 
in life or in death, who were buried with christian burial 
before absolution and reconciliation to the church. 

The less official documents dealing with London are 
important. London was a centre of puritanism. Parker 
noted its reputation in 1565, and in the middle of the reign 
it was notorious as the centre of the ‘‘ soundest ” religion.? 
But at Grindal’s first visitation he found massing common, 3 
and among the justices in 1564 there were a goodly number 
insecure in their allegiance or actual hinderers.4 The 
College of Physicians was reactionary and conservative in 
1576, papists held the official positions, and the well 
affected “to the true religion now received” were either 
wholly rejected or received with suspicion by the corpora- 
tion.5 Nor were things much better among the lawyers. 
Grindal advised Cecil that the various Inns of Court 
should be instructed to receive only sound men or men 
who had “ sufficiently purged themselves.”6 Action was 
taken ; but Parker a year or so later urged further reform 
among the perverse sort in religion in the Inns of Court.7 
During Sandys’s visitation, 1571-72, the Council planned 
increased vigilance among the lawyers, where true religion 
tended to diminish rather than increase. The well-known 
religious disaffection which centred round the residences 
of foreign ambassadors need not detain us ; but during 
Grindal’s episcopate in London the Council was forced to 
order him to be diligent against private masses and super- 
stitious ceremonies in private houses, and to search for 
letters, books, and writings in those residences which were 


Pp- 350. 2 Lansdowne MS8S., viii, 1 3 cix, 31. 

8. P. Dom., xvi, 49. 4 Camden Miscellany, ix, pp. 59 ff. 
Lansdowne MS8S8., xxi, 60. 6 Tbid., xi, 55. 
Correspondence, Nos. ccxc, ccxci. 8 Lansdowne MSS., xv, 74. 
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known to the authorities. Sandys, his successor, tound 
his hands full with recusant troubles ;2 but things did not 
improve in spite of his activities, and Aylmer was forced 
to believe that the marvellous increase and obstinacy of the 
papists required a better method than imprisonment. He 
suggested a system of heavy fines.3 This suggestion evi- 
dently produced an impression, as his visitation of 1579 
contained, as we have seen, inquiries as to recusant wealth. 
As for the puritans, there were many deprivations in the 
diocese after the crisis of 1566 ; but when subscription 
became statutory the records disclose singularly few up to 
November, 1573, when the Council urged the enforcement 
of conformity. Even when the bishop of London acted 
under that order, there was a remarkable compliance 
among his clergy. 

In the diocese of Winchester only four visitation 
documents survive—two cathedral and two diocesan. In 
1562 and in 1571, at the cathedral, Horne merely admin- 
istered sets of domestic injunctions which included nothing 
that throws light on nonconformity, except the orders in 
the latter year to take down the rood, to destroy the images 
in the glass windows and the stone cross in the churchyard.4 
In 1569, however, when visiting the Channel Islands, he 
ordered the enforcement of the twelvepenny fine, and 
“diligent inquisition’ for stubborn and incorrigible per- 
sons who were warned to appear before him.5 Further 
light is thrown on the whole diocese by the visitation 
carried out by Parker in 1575. He sought information 
concerning those who had intruded themselves into the 
ministry without ordinary authority, or as deacons had 
exercised priestly functions, or as laymen had solemnized 
the sacraments ; concerning those who being deacons or 
priests had forsaken their calling and went about publicly 
as nonconforming laymen, but said in secret masses and 
other unlawful services ; concerning the due setting forth 
of the Queen’s authority over all her subjects and in all 

 Strype, Grindal, pp. 472-3. 

2 Lansdowne MS8S., xvi, 263; xxiii, 52-8. 3 §. P. Dom., cxiv, 22. 

4 Frere and Kennedy, ili, pp. 134, 328. 5 Lhid., p-221. 
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causes ; concerning laity who were negligent and obstinate 
in conformity, and the fines imposed for such recalcitrant 
proceedings ; concerning “secret or privy conventicles or 
exercises in disputations for matters of religion,” super- 
stitious ringings on saints’ eves or at burials, and legacies 
for ‘“‘ uses now forbidden.” 

Here the paucity of visitation documents is somewhat 
made up for from other sources. A record of Horne’s 
first visitation survives in a report to Cecil.2 With regard 
to Surrey and most of Hants he found no “‘ repugning to 
the ordinances of the realm concerning religion.” The 
ministers did not dissent from the same, but conformed as 
was required, and subscribed to uniformity. On the other 
hand, there was much absenteeism and many churches were 
vacant—some parsons had purposely withdrawn, some pre- 
tended that they served noblemen. As he continued his 
work he discovered that many shifted their abodes as it 
progressed, and that the city of Winchester was a difficult 
problem. There had been little frequenting of Common 
Prayer there since massing time. Many of the parishes 
were “ nursed in superstition and popery,”’ with “ stubborn” 
inhabitants.3 In the following year he noted among the 
local justices many ‘ mislikers ” of religion and favourers 
of Rome, a condition which still rendered him uneasy in the 
dangerous times around the Northern Rebellion. It was 
not long before the government was in possession of lists 
of recusants from the diocese; and, as we have seen, 
Parker carried out a special visitation at Horne’s express 
request. Before Horne’s rule closed there was much con- 
tinued zeal ; and both the bishop and his officers ferreted 
out of his three hundred odd parishes5 some few dozen 
wealthy papists. There is little doubt, however, that 
Elizabeth found this diocese a continued source of trouble. 
Horne’s successor, Watson, was none too diligent, Thomas 
Cooper found his hands more than full and appealed for 
help to the Council, while the loyal justices reported that 


1 [bid., pp. 374, 375» 37% 380, 381, 382. 

2 §. P. Dom., xvii, 23. 5) 1 bid, X1%_-30 5 °5X1, 7. 

4 Lansdowne MSS., xii, 31. 5 Harleian MSS. 595, 31. 
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many would “ rather hear bear-baiting than Divine Ser- 
vice.’ 

For the diocese of Ely we possess only four visitation 
records, one from the diocesan, Cox, one from Parker, and 
two from Whitgift. The absence of material may be 
largely due to the fact that the diocese was vacant for 
over twenty years. Parker’s record belongs to the cathe- 
dral in 1563 and throws little light on this division of 
the subject, but it is evident that a crozier and mitre had 
been sold.2 About 1572, Richard Cox issued a series of 
diocesan injunctions in which he ordered a return to be 
made of nonconformists, and accounts to be furnished by 
the churchwardens of their diligence in enforcing and 
collecting the twelvepenny fine.3 | In 1590 and in 1597, 
Whitgift made inquiries for parsons illegally carrying out 
ministerial functions, and for those who publicly or 
privately spoke against the ecclesiastical polity and the 
service-book ‘“‘ established by law.” He also wished to be 
informed of those who obstinately defended “ papistry, 
heresies, errors, or false doctrines,” or received “ jesuits, 
seminaries, or massing priests or any other fugitive persons, 
or reconciled to the Church of Rome.’’4 

Ely was always a source of trouble. In 1562, Cox 
reported that the old religion had a widespread hold on 
the country, that images still stood in many churches, that 
there was great deficiency in English service-books—no 
Prayer Books, no Homilies, in places not even Bibles—that 
preaching was neglected and that crucifixes still remained. 5 
Ten years later he was writing to churchwardens to take 
down their rood-lofts and to remodel them according to the 
royal order. As early as 1561 he disclosed to Parker a 
deplorable lack of clergy ;7 and the Queen’s simoniacal 


™ Cotton MS8S., Tit. B. iii, 29. Cf. the report in Strype, 4zna/s, iii, 2, 
pp- 462-3. nd 

2 Frere and Kennedy, iii, p. 144. For the date of this visitation see 
Parker Register, i, f. 327. 

3 Ibid., pp. 299-300. 4 pp. 257, 284. 

5 Cox’s Visitation Book, 1561-62 (Bishop of Ely’s MSS., Ely). 

6 Corpus MSS., Cambridge, clviii, 8. 

7 Additional MSS. (British Museum), 5813, f. 78. 
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dealings with the diocese later on did not tend to make 
things better. As a result the books of the papists were 
abroad and recusants “‘swarmed in all corners.”* Cox 
defended strongly the encouragement and continuation of 
“ prophecyings” in the diocese—and they had his full 
sympathy—not merely because they were oases in the 
general spiritual depression, but because they served as an 
offset to the forwardness and boldness of the papists.? 
This defence of puritanism and the accompanying dis- 
closure of recusancy witness to a keen struggle between the 
two opposing extremes. On the other hand, Cox must 
have been diligent in his efforts, as in his return handed 
in the same year to the Council he could scarcely enumerate 
a dozen in the diocese who refused to come to their parish 
churches.3 As we attempt to piece together the history 
we seem to see a strong leaven of puritanism still working 
within the church. 

Lincoln provides evidence of much diocesan activity 
from 1571 on. Before that date we have no visitation 
material, but we know that in the vast diocese comprising, 
in 1563,4 over 53,000 households and nearly 800 parishes 
there were 111 vacancies about 1565,5 and that about the 
same time many of the magistrates were hinderers of 
religion or lukewarm. With Bishop Cooper, however, 
we come into contact with some valuable documents. 
Visiting in 1574 and in 1577, he made many ‘interesting 
inquiries.7 He asked, in the former year, for returns cover- 
ing church attendance and communion, “ gadders about” 
to other parishes, while in the latter he ordered the church- 
wardens and swornmen to exercise diligence in noting the 
names of nonconformists. He was able to report, at the 
conclusion of this visitation, that he had not been negli- 
gent or timorous in searching out the recalcitrant, of 
whom he could only record a few. His visitation officials, 
while conscious that there were suspects, confirmed their 


t Lansdowne MBB., vi, 37. 2 Thid., xxv, 29. 

3 8. P. Dom., cxvii, 28, 23*. 4 Lansdowne ME8., xxiii, 39. 

5 8. P. Dom. Add., xii, 108. 6 Camden Miscellany, ix, p. 33- 
7 Frere and Kennedy, iii, p. 372; and below, p. 41. 
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diocesan’s estimate.t It would, thus, seem that about the 
middle of the reign there was excellent conformity in 
Lincoln, although Cooper about the time of his third 
triennial visitation had to confess that he knew of some 
fifty who heard mass or were presented for nonconformity.? 
This apparent lapse evidently stirred Wickham to continue 
the same diligence in regular visitation as his predecessor, 
for in 1585 he made inquiries for sojourners and travellers 
from other countries who refused to attend Divine Service, 
ordering the ministers and churchwardens to visit any 
‘‘refusers ”’ once a month along with two or three honest 
witnesses, and to require such to obey the law, and de- 
manding a return of such visits and their results quarterly 
to the archdeacon and in due time before the quarter 
sessions. He also required to know if any expounded the 
scriptures in any private houses, and if any rang bells to 
maintain purgatory or prayers for the dead.3 In 1588 and 
in 1591 he repeated his questions and injunctions, adding a 
special question as to any who derided religion and those 
that professed it, or who maintained anything contrary 
to the Book of Common Prayer and the Articles, and 
a special question to cover those parsons who neglected 
the Queen’s proper style.4 Finally, in 1598, Chaderton 
carried out an elaborate visitation in which he asked for 
presentments covering laymen who exercised any ministry ; 
the levying of the twelvepenny fine ; the use of super- 
stitious burial customs ; the open or private saying of mass ; 
the presence in the parishes of “ popish priests, seminary, 
jesuits, or renegade persons,” who preached, or ministered 
the sacraments otherwise than appointed, or who gave 
shrift or absolution or practised popish ceremonies ; any 
that kept “secret conventicles, readings, preachings, or 
lectures contrary to law, either in the daytime or night 
season’ ; any that possessed or read the papists’ books 
against the Queen’s Majesty’s supremacy in causes eccle- 
siastical and the religion established, or that were known 
or vehemently suspected to have written, printed, pub- 
1 §. P. Dom., cxvii, 133 cxviii, 9. 2 Lansdowne MS8S., xxx, 75. 
2 pa EQ! 4 pp. 242, 265. 
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lished, dispersed, or possessed “‘ any of those slanderous 
and schismatical and seditious libels or other books that 
impeached the Book of Common Prayer,” the established 
religion, and church government, ecclesiastical persons or 
governors, and denounced by her Majesty’s proclamation.t 

Coventry and Lichfield was rather notorious for its 
nonconformity. In 1565, Bentham found it necesssary, 
as we have seen, to forbid a host of mediaeval customs 
which still survived, including lights at burials, turning the 
communion into a mass of requiem. He also ordered the 
diligent enforcement of the fines of nonconformity, adding 
a special one of twelvepence “for every time” for those 
who prayed on beads, with specific presentment for resist- 
ance ; and he specially forbade the setting down of corpses 
at wayside crosses, saying the De Profundis or the Pater 
Noster for the dead. Bentham’s correspondence widens 
the picture a few years later. In 1577-78, Warwickshire 
was not in such an evil way as Shropshire and Derbyshire, 
where he was able to record the names of nearly two hundred 
known wealthy recusants.3 Six years later things do not 
seem to have much improved. Overton was asking for 
“favourers of the Romish church, superiority, or religion ’”’ ; 
renegade jesuits and massing priests ; schoolmasters under 
the guise of servants alluring and persuading from the 
Gospel, using “* mattins, beads, and such other vain popish 
trish-trash ”’ ; reconcilers to the church of Rome; and 
fugitives beyond the seas who received support for their 
relief. He was also taking pains to improve the standard 
of his clergy “‘ for that want of a sufficient ministry was... 
the nurse of ignorance and popery,’” to prevent private 
baptisms by “ jesuits, mass priests and reconcilers,” and 
to encourage the election of churchwardens who were not 
** professed and obstinate recusants’”’ but men of honest 
and good account who favoured and conformed themselves 
to the established order.4 It seems, from the impres- 
sion left by his articles, to have been little wonder that 
he described his diocese in his correspondence as “ the 

I pp. 303-4. 2 Frere and Kennedy, iii, pp. 165 ff. 

Sh) eP. Dom., cxvil, 17'; cx, 28: 4 p. 163. 
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stubbornest diocese in all this land”’ and as “ dangerous 
and superstitious.” ! 

The extant visitations for Salisbury belong to the 
cathedral church and provide no material until 1568, when 
Jewel made inquiry if any of the prebendaries had preached 
any “untrue or vain doctrine,” or were papistical heretics, 
supporters of errors, or refused to take the oath against 
foreign powers and the authority of the bishop of Rome.? 
In 1593, Coldwell asked if any of the vicars-choral, officers, 
or ministers were reported or taken to be heretics, devisers 
of strange new opinions, or continued to refuse the oath. 3 
The reply was a curt “‘ We do not know.” There is, un- 
fortunately, no diocesan visitation material available from 
any of the diocesans. In November, 1560, Jewel was pre- 
paring for his first visitation, but no record has survived 
among his official papers or among the correspondence of 
his work in the parishes. The earliest light which we get 
on the subject is in relation to the justices in 1564, when 
Jewel reported that the vast majority of them in Wilts. and 
Berks. were either ‘‘ earnest furtherers,’’ “‘ furtherers,’”’ or 
““no hinderers”’ of religion, and that only three were recus- 
ants.4 No evidence is forthcoming for Guest’s tenure of 
the see, but during the episcopate of Piers the official return 
of 1577 concerning recusants was compiled, which showed 
some sixty wealthy papists mostly in Berks., with a general 
statement that some others were suspect.5 A few years 
later it would appear that the Berkshire number was 
materially reduced.6 In 1589 and in 1597, Whitgift visited 
the diocese and his articles remain our only guide to 
the general parochial conditions. He made inquiries for 
any, not being at least deacons, who said service, minis- 
tered the sacraments, or buried the dead ; for unlicensed 
preachers ; for private meetings to expound scripture ; 
for parsons or vicars who publicly or otherwise spoke 


1 Egerton MSS, (Brit. Mus.), 1693, f. 118. 
4 Frere and Kennedy, iii, pp. 203, 204. 3p, 270: 


4 Camden Miscellany, ix, pp. 37 ff. Cf.a report for the same year on the 
diocese in Hatfield MSS., i, 309. 
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against the Book of Common Prayer and the order and 
government of the church of England. These questions 
were undoubtedly aimed at the puritans, for he asked 
special returns of those who professed or maintained 
papistry or harboured foreign jesuits or priests. 

For the diocese of Bath and Wells we possess only a 
special set of articles administered by Whitgift in 1583. 
These articles are of interest not merely because he asked for 
an account of those who spoke against the legal worship, 
or wilfully maintained heresies, false opinions, or popish 
errors, or carried on secret puritan services, or openly or 
privately said mass, or being popish priests went about 
disguised with altered names, or resorted to auricular 
confession, or were reconciled to the church of Rome, but 
because he enforced in extenso in this diocese for the first 
time his famous articles against the growth of puritanism.? 
For the earlier and later periods little is available. The 
first bishop was in financial trouble because his Marian 
predecessor had combined, early in Elizabeth’s reign, with 
“ professed enemies to God’s truth” to impoverish the 
bishopric through leases of diocesan lands, and the “ stub- 
born people ”’ as a consequence derided Berkeley : “‘ here 
is a goodly prelate succeedeth my lord bishop Bourne.” 3 
No valuable information is contained in Berkeley’s report 
in 1564 on the justices ;4 but a few years later Bath was 
under suspicion. Under the shelter of an -excuse that 
they had gone there for the mineral waters, recusants were 
reported to be holding secret meetings : ‘‘ under the colour 
of coming to the bath, many mad meetings there are.”’ 5 
The privy council return of recusants in 1577 is incomplete. 
Evidently two were sent in, but one alone survived in which 
eight names were recorded for addition to those referred 
to as already reported. In 1587, two names previously 
omitted were recommended for restoration, and two on the 
commission recommended for removal.® 

For the first thirty-four years of the reign the diocesan 

I pp. 249, 284. 2 pp. 153-7. 3 8.2. Dom., xvi, 27. 

4 Camden Miscellany, ix, p. 63. 5 Lansdowne M8S., xi, 56. 
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visitations provide no material for the diocese of Exeter. 
Nor is much of value available before the reports of 1577, 
when Bishop Bradbridge certified a great number of papists 
in Cornwall, mostly wealthy. Of these he had detected 
and indicted some, and condemned others, while a few had 
fled. In 1593, Whitgift issued the same inquiries for the 
parishes as he had used in Salisbury in 1589.2 The only 
forthcoming visitation by a diocesan is that of Cotton in 
1599 in which he asked for returns of the exercise of public 
ministry by those not in orders, of public or private attacks 
on the polity and worship of the church of England, of 
due prayer for and exhortations to obey the Queen, of 
harbouring of priests, and of reconciliation to the church 
of Rome.3 Exeter, however, seems to have developed 
tendencies more puritan than recusant. In 1604, we find 
the ministers of the diocese choosing as their leader an 
ex-basketmaker, named Melanchthon Jewel, who years 
before had been convicted and deprived for the dis- 
semination of seditious books, and organizing against the 
religious and ecclesiastical policy of James I. 

Norwich was the diocese of extremes and of laxity. 
In 1563, a third of the livings lay vacant,4 and though 
there was some improvement in this respect two years 
later, yet a twelfth still remained without parsons or curates.5 
We have already noted its reputation for simony ; and 
general corruption and neglect seem to have combined to 
foster precisians on the one hand and to encourage recusants 
on the other. Parkhurst’s first visitation was ushered in 
by a report from Cecil to Parker how, during her progress, 
the Queen was mortified with the state of the diocese. 
There was much “ nakedness of religion,’ ministers and 
readers were out of hand, there was want of order in the 
services where ‘‘ even a surplice may not be borne,” and the 
bishop winked at anabaptists and schismatics.6 Parkhurst 
displayed the appearance of much zeal and maintained that 
he “ occupied whole days in the extirpation of errors and 

PUG ets OM CXVI, 20. 2 p. 272. 3 -p.7329: 
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irregularities.””* He inquired whether the clergy, “‘ to the 
uttermost of their wit, knowledge, and learning,”’ preached 
that the power of Rome, with all other foreign power, was 
justly banished ; whether there was any extolling of vain 
and superstitious religion ; whether the twelvepenny fine 
was collected ; whether any mocked or jested at the clergy 
during service ; whether mass was said or the ornaments 
for it secretly reserved ; and whether beads or Latin primers 
were in use.» In 1567, the disorders had not improved, 
puritans and recusants were abroad ; and Parker issued a 
special set of inquiries, while he inhibited Parkhurst from 
visiting. Indeed, Parkhurst found his natural slackness 
supported by a custom peculiar to Norwich, that the 
diocesan should visit only every seven years.3 Parker 
instructed his commissioners to use their utmost diligence 
to bring the diocese into one uniform order, by inquiring 
whether the sacraments were administered according to 
the laws, the Injunctions, and the Advertisements, and 
whether the two latter were read to the congregations ; 
whether there were deviations in administering baptism 
and communion ; whether the parsons gave themselves to 
superstition or were maintainers of the unlearned people 
in ignorance ; whether the forfeiture for nonconformity 
was levied ; whether illegal worship went on ; whether any 
disturbed Common Prayer or depraved or contemned the 
same ; and whether any had bequeathed money or goods 
to objects now abandoned.4 Two years later Parkhurst 
himself visited : he forbade any of the old bell ringings, 
the maintenance of purgatory or of prayers for the dead, 
and ordered the strict observance of the ecclesiastical law. 
He asked for an account of the clergy’s diligence in teach- 
_ing their parishioners due obedience to the Queen in all 
spiritual and temporal matters, “‘ exhorting them from all 
kind of idolatry, superstition, and other vices”; of 
sectaries who made conventicles in private houses, despis- 
ing good order, and preached, taught, or ministered the 


t Zurich Letters, i, No. Xxvi. 2 Frere and Kennedy, ili, pp. 97 ff. 
3 Strype, Parker, i, pp. 489 ff. 
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sacraments there in order ‘“‘ to raise and maintain schisms 
and sects”; of those who supported foreign powers, who 
slandered preachers, the ministry, or public prayers. In 
the same year, by the special request of one of the preben- 
daries, a royal reformation was carried out in the cathedral 
to put down slackness, negligence in preaching, and lay 
tenure of benefices ;2 and two years later Parkhurst visited 
the same church to enforce subscription to the Declaration 
and to the Thirty Nine Articles.3 Freke’s episcopate 
yields no visitation records, but certain of his dealings with 
recusancy can be followed. In 1577, he sent in an account 
of recusants which contained complaints not merely of 
papists but of ‘‘the peevish preciser sort” ;4 and in the 
year following he reported the confining of fifteen gentle- 
men in the towns for conference with the bishop or his 
officers.5 Indeed, towards the close of his episcopate he 
found papists among his own servants.6 His successor, 
Scambler, in 1589, found it necessary to threaten pro- 
ceedings for contempt under the ecclesiastical law before 
himself or his chancellor against deacons or ministers 
who added to or altered the rites and ceremonies in 
the Book of Common Prayer,7 while he reported some 
““popish” and some backward in religion among the 
justices. 8 

The diocese of Worcester provides no visitation records 
until 1569, when Sandys visited the cathedral and dio- 
cese. At the former he inquired if any refused to obey the 
Queen’s proceeding appointed by the statutes and Prayer 
Book, or withdrew themselves from the communion and 
sermons, maintaining by talk, or otherwise, popery, idolatry, 
and superstition.9 Among the parishes he sought informa- 
tion concerning ministers who did not set forth true religion; 
those who read public service in the churches being neither 
ministers nor deacons; those who prayed upon Latin 


t Frere and Kennedy, iii, pp. 208, 209, 211, 212. 

a Ibid. pp. 217, 218. 3 Lbid., p. 317. 4S. P: Dom., exvige 7s 
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books or beads or had the same in their possession ; 
those who depraved the service now received or by word 
or writing extolled “‘ the usurped authority of the bishop 
of Rome, the blasphemous private mass or any other point 
of popery ” ; those who had in their keeping any of “‘ Mr. 
Harding’s books or such other as come from Louvain or 
elsewhere”; or any mass-saying “in corners.”* When 
Whitgift entered on the see he found ‘ both men and 
women of great countenance and revenues” guilty of 
nonconformity.? His first visitation was thorough. He 
wished to know who held benefices or served cures without 
orders ; whether any at the beginning or end of their 
sermons did not pray orderly for the preservation of the 
Queen and yield her her title “in all causes spiritual and 
temporal and over all persons supreme head and governor 
under Christ in these her kingdoms and dominions” ; 
whether any omitted or added to the Prayer Book ; whether 
the churchwardens had been diligent in levying the twelve- 
penny fine ; whether there had been excessive ringings, or 
keeping of abrogated Holy Days ; whether any were sus- 
pected of going to mass or to other secret meetings such 
as “‘ prophecying,” or “exercise” other than appointed ; 
and whether any derided true religion or maintained super- 
stition and false opinions contrary to Prayer Book and 
Articles. 3 At the cathedral he sought a return of varieties 
in Divine Service ; 4 and this was followed ten years later 
by an order from Freke that the clergy of the same church 
must wear their surplices and hoods in choir.5 In his 
report upon the justices, Freke noted their outward con- 
formity and lack. of zeal; generally his estimate was 
favourable. As for those left out of the commission, all 
but one were sound ; but the wives of several were recus- 
ants.© Fletcher’s injunctions for the diocese in 1593 
only survive in fragments, and unfortunately provide no 
evidence. 7 

Only Westfaling’s articles of 1586 are forthcoming 


E IFid.. Pp. 224, 225, 220, 227. 2 §. P. Dom., cxvill, 11. 
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for the diocese of Hereford ; but fortunately there is much 
other material. Stretched along the Welsh borders and 
far from the central authorities, it long remained a source 
of trouble to the government, both ecclesiastical and civil. 
At the end of over fifteen years its first bishop called ita 
‘“purgatory,” ! and as late as 1587 Westfaling, with even 
“small acquaintance [and] little knowledge of men’s 
discretions and secrecy,” found at least three of the justices 
in the county of Hereford suspects or recusants.? In 
1561, Scory had found the cathedral “a very nursery of 
blasphemy, whoredom, pride, superstition, and ignorance” : 
on Thursdays “‘ not one butcher in Hereford durst open his 
shop to sell one piece of flesh” ; abrogated fasts and Holy 
Days were kept ; the country had been brought to con- 
formity ; but the city, being outside the bishop’s jurisdic- 
tion, remained obstinate, and entertained massing priests as 
reverently as they might have “‘ entertained Christ Himself, 
if they had known Him visibly and personally among them.” 
Indeed, his early opinion of his success proved only an 
opinion, as he soon confessed that ‘‘ among the worshipful 
of this shire [of Hereford] there were not many favourers 
of true religion.” 3 His report upon the justices in 1564 
disclosed that nearly a third were opposed to the changes 
and a sixth doubtful. The city Council of Hereford did 
not contain a single supporter. Some justices prayed on 
Latin primers, their wives using beads. Some received 
Marian priests and had masses in their houses. All the 
canons of the cathedral were ‘‘ but dissemblers and rank 
papists,” neither preaching, reading the Homilies, nor 
ministering communion ; while the vicars-choral, the 
deacons, and sextons were “ mortal enemies ”’ of religion.4 
The Queen was disturbed, and pressed Scory to vigilance, 
asking for a return of uniformity. He could report, a 
few months later, little progress. The canons remained 
recalcitrant and entertained massing priests ‘‘as if they 
[were] God’s angels.”” Many of them possessed the books 
of the English recusants abroad, and “ magnified and 

t Lansdowne M8S., xx, 63. 2 Strype, Annals, iii, 2, p. 453. 
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extolled [them] to the skies.”! In 1577, the new return 
of recusants disclosed some fifty wealthy recusants who 
could be severely fined.2 Ten years later some improve- 
ment was seen on a superficial examination of the justices ; 
but Westfaling took no chances, and administered some 
searching articles at his first visitation. He ordered the 
churchwardens to present on oath if they knew of any who 
exercised any ecclesiastical function without! legal ordina- 
tion ; if parsons or laymen or women defended heresies, 
false opinions, or popish errors ; if any alterations were 
made in the Common Prayer, or in the rites and ceremonies 
prescribed ; if any ministers forsook their office and gave 
themselves to trade ; if any copes were worn in churches 
or chapels ; if chalices or profane cups served for com- 
munion ; if the statutory forfeitures were truly levied ; if 
there were bell ringings on All Souls’ Eve, on any saint’s 
even, or upon any abrogated Holy Days; if abrogated 
Holy Days or fish days were bidden by any ministers, and 
superstitiously observed by some ; if any refused to attend 
church, among them strangers at Easter time, sojourning 
in the parishes ; if any frequented mass or secret services, 
or were reconciled to Rome, or went about disguised, or 
had recently returned from “ beyond seas being no mer- 
chants using traffic or otherwise lawfully licenced” ; if any 
prayed in an unknown tongue, used beads, numbered their 
prayers superstitiously, or read, sold, or delivered popish 
books ; if the parsons sent in a quarterly return of recus- 
ants ; if any doctors practised without the licence of the 
ordinary.3 The inquiry was formidable and disclosed an 
inheritance of trouble. 

The extant visitations for Chichester belong to the 
middle of the reign. From Barlow’s report of the justices 
in 1564, we learn that the majority were “ mislikers,” and 
before his successor was appointed after a year and a half’s 
delay papistry began to flourish everywhere.4 Perhaps one 
of the most interesting survivals is a report of a visitation 
by Parker in 1569, endorsed ‘‘ Disorders in the diocese of 

1 Harleian M88. 6999, 30. 2°§o PF. Dem. cei, 7. 3° pp..222 f. 
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Chichester contrary to the Q.M. Injunctions.” Several 
of the prebendaries were not in orders ; a score of families 
were noted as recusant ; several Marian parsons still held 
their livings and did not or would not preach ; three 
priests were succoured in gentlemen’s houses, * hinderers of 
true religion and did not minister” ; one parish was almost 
entirely recusant ; certain retained Sander’s Rocke of the 
Churche published at Louvain two years before, ‘‘ wherein 
he doth not account the bishops that now be, to be any 
bishops” ; altars stood at Arundel, images were hidden, 
and ornaments ‘‘ ready to set up the mass again” ; rood- 
lofts stood against express orders ; there were superstitious 
ringings ; schoolmasters were not of “sound and good 
religion”? ;_ a popish priest went about with “‘a popish 
primer, with Dirge and the Litany, praying to the saints, 
maintaining purgatory’; many parishes retained their 
chalices and refused to turn them into cups, keeping weight 
for weight, “ hoping for a day” ; in other parishes false 
returns were given that the chalices had been stolen, and 
they therefore used “ glasses and profane goblets’ ; many 
brought their “‘ old popish primers to church ” and prayed 
“upon them”; old folks and women used beads, which 
were commandeered, but some hid them in their homes ; 
few of the town council or justices in the cathedral city 
were “of good religion” ; the whole diocese except 
“about Lewes and a little in Chichester ”’ was “‘ very blind 
and superstitious.”"!_ When Curteys succeeded Barlow, he 
visited his diocese in 1577 and requested Walsingham, 
after he had found many suspect of recusancy, that the 
justices “ be clean put out of the commission of the peace, 
or else at least that there might be a Dedimus potestatem to 
some to take their oaths openly at the next session to the 
Queen’s supremacy.” He enclosed the names of some 
thirty-two persons, and six articles of inquiry which covered 
attendance at Common Prayer, reception of communion, 
and hearing sermons, since January, 1576 ; the sending 
of letters or money or receiving the same from such as had 
fled ; the possession of papist books without Jewel’s answers ; 
t 8. P. Dom., lx, 7%. 
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the harbouring of recusants, or residence with recusants ; 
the reception of books or pictures from exiles since January, 
1576.1 Curteys’s inquiry into the justices followed his 
ordinary visitation, of which an account is given by Strype 
from a letter among the state papers.2 He had received 
complaints from some of his ministers that many had come 
into his diocese not sound in religion, and that the country 
“waxed worse and worse.’’ He cited every one; the 
innocent could clear themselves to the bishop under the 
hands of their parsons or churchwardens ;_ those who 
contemplated amendment, he released if they but wrote 
to him ; those still unsatisfied he intended to admit to 
conference ; if they came to him before the visitation he 
promised them time and respite. Divers accepted his con- 
ditions and had both, and he only asked those to appear 
who refused his offers. To such as refused everything he 
gave copies of his articles and ‘“‘ what else either for time 
or manner they themselves desired.”” A few months later 
Curteys furnished a wider list of unsound justices than 
that printed by Strype.3 It is somewhat difficult to under- 
stand his whole proceedings and he was evidently not 
looked on with favour by the Council. His successor, 
Bickley, visited in 1586 and administered a little short of a 
hundred articles. He swore the churchwardens, sparing 
none “for favour or fear or any other corrupt affection,” to 
make faithful presentments touching the proper defacement 
of superstitious monuments with the whitening and beauti- 
fying of the churches “ with fruitful sentences out of holy 
scripture ’’ ; strict adherence to the Prayer Book ; sermons 
concerning the Queen’s supremacy ; the usual customs at 
baptism ; marriages “‘ in the night season or at any unlawful 
time of the day’ ; superstitious ringings or ceremonies at 
burials ; the ability of the parsons “to beat down vice, 
superstition, idolatry, papistry, and all manner of heresies e 
the public or private teaching or maintenance of subjection 
or obedience to any foreign power or of any point of errone- 
ous doctrine; the use of forbidden ceremonial in the 
i peer. 2 Strype, Aznals, ii, 2, p. 23, from 8. P. Dom., cxii, 9. 
3 §. P. Dom., cxvily.15. ; 
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churches ; attacks on the parsons, “ calling them dumb 
dogs, because they are not indued with the singular gift of 
preaching” ; the reading of private lectures or the private 
exposition of scripture ; the existence of any new presby- 
teries or consistories of elders or ‘‘ private conventicles of 
those whose ears itch with singularities and impertinent 
matters, in which schismatical ministers be admitted to 
deal in the ecclesiastical functions ”’ ; contributions “ to 
such schismatical dealings and conventicles ” ; certificates 
from the churchwardens before the assizes of all who for the 
space of a month together have neglected “ divine and 
public service,” for the purpose of indictment according to 
the statute ; mockers and jesters at the clergy ; those who 
have received into their houses any reconciled to Rome 
or ‘superstitious beyond-sea-gadder, or bringer into the 
realm any holy Romish ware, any mass-priest, Jesuit, 
seminary, or any other seditious or superstitious or idola- 
trous papist.”! Bickley’s visitation throws light on an 
extraordinary clash of extremes in the diocese of Chichester 
in the closing years of the reign. 

The diocese of Rochester presents some of the amplest 
material for the reign, furnishing as it does three sets of 
cathedral and four sets of diocesan visitations. On the 
other hand, the less formal evidence is scant. We have 
two accounts of recusants belonging to the middle period. 
In the first only seven persons of good estate and in the 
second only four were returned as nonconformists.2 At 
the cathedral in 1565, Guest inquired if the sermons setting 
forth the Queen’s supremacy were duly preached, if sur- 
plices and hoods were worn in choir, if the wafer bread 
were used at communion, if the Thirty Nine Articles were 
possessed by members of the cathedral body ; and he 
ordered ‘‘ every of them ” to purchase a copy of the Articles, 
to wear surplices and hoods, and to use only the wafer 
bread and a cup in the place of their chalice.3 In 1576, 
Piers visited the same church, and asked if any preached, 
declared, or spoke any false or suspected doctrine or any- 

Ip. 220. a. 0: P. Dom; exvil, 2 pi cx, 33% 
3 Frere and Kennedy, iii, pp. 149, 151, 153, 154. 
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thing in derogation of the Prayer Book ; if any were 
vehemently suspect in religion ; if the oath of supremacy 
were duly administered ; if any had been admitted to 
ecclesiastical office without “‘ being first liked and allowed 
by the bishop”; he commanded that no monuments of 
idolatry or crosses be reserved, and that any member of the 
church who did not bring forth such as he had in his 
possession within a month was to be expelled for ever.! 
Two years later Bishop Young issued injunctions in which 
he found it necessary to renew the orders in relation to 
surplices and hoods.?__ In the diocese Guest asked informa- 
tion from the churchwardens in 1565 covering the quarterly 
sermons against the usurped power of the bishop of Rome 
and in defence of the Queen ‘“‘as the highest power and 
chiefest under God”’ ;_ heresies, errors, and false opinions, 
secret conventicles ; open or private masses ; any guondam 
priests or ministers who did not resort to church and 
receive communion ; parsons who were favourers of the 
Romish or foreign powers, letters of true religion, preachers 
of corrupt doctrine, and maintainers of sects ; prayers 
“either in English or Latin, upon beads, superstitious 
popish primers and other like books”; the wafer bread. 
During the same visitation he ordered the setting forth of 
the royal supremacy, the abandonment of bell ringing 
during service or burial, and of abrogated Holy Days ; 
returns from the churchwardens of those who would readily 
pay their penalties for nonconformity ; and the turning 
of chalices into decent cups.3 Before his translation to 
Salisbury he again visited the parishes and inquired for 
popish books, liturgical and controversial, and commanded 
that bell ringing on All Saints’ evening be abandoned, 
that the ministers wear surplices, the communicants kneel, 
that those who had destroyed monuments within the 
churches which were not monuments of superstition be 
presented, that the churchwardens “note and mark” 
absentees from church and such as were negligent in paying 
the statutory fines for such privileges, and send in reports 
SOD. 20, 33: 2° pi 102. 
3 Frere and Kennedy, iii, pp. 156, 157, 158, 159, 160, 161, 162. 
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to the next courts after Easter, Michaelmas, and Christmas 
of those who had made default in not receiving communion.! 
Guest’s successor, Bishop Freke, visited in the year of his 
consecration. ‘There was evidently continued neglect, for 
he renewed inquiries about sermons and prayers including 
the Queen’s supremacy and style, about Latin and English 
books of a forbidden kind, about retention in private hands 
of monuments of superstition, about the threefold reception 
of communion ; but he widened his questions to cover 
those who defended not merely foreign powers but “ Latin 
service, seditious books,” and received, abetted, or aided 
‘suspected persons in religion or vagrant vaynors who ran 
from place to place under pretence of an hypocritical 
Romish conscience,” or favoured and maintained heresies 
such as ‘‘ Puritans, Anabaptists, Papists, idolaters, invokers 
of saints departed, or defenders of false doctrines, men’s 
merits, or of holy water, holy bread, or Romish pardons.” 2 
Finally, in 1589, Whitgift was anxious over conformity in 
the matter of the Queen’s style and loyalty to the Prayer 
Book standards, over papistry, foreign priests, and recon- 
ciliation to Rome. 3 

The diocese of Peterborough provides no diocesan 
documents. ‘There are three available for the cathedral, 
all belonging to the latter half of the reign.4 These, 
however, throw little light on this division of the subject. 
In 1584, Howland asked if the services and sacraments 
were ministered “‘in order and form prescribed in the 
Queen’s Majesty’s Injunctions and no other way,” and 
whether those who were in duty bound were present and 
communicated at least once in the year openly. In 1587, 
he wished to know if the schoolmaster of the free grammar- 
school was of sound religion and if any of the cathedral 
services were omitted. From other sources a little in- 
formation can be gleaned. Scambler’s return of justices 
in 1564 proved that he could rely on the vast majority ; 
but he was evidently troubled with “ straggling doctors and 
priests,” and “ divers gentlemen of evil religion ” who kept 

1 Frere and Kennedy, iil, pp. 332, 333, 334 335s 337: 

2 [bid., pp. 340, 341, 342, 343- 3 p. 250. 4 —pp. 39, 159, 235. 
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schoolmasters ‘‘ of corrupt judgements ”’ in their houses to 
the great hurt of these families and the country abroad. He 
asked that these should be reviewed and episcopal licences 
given in the diocese, and that the cathedral clergy should 
make ‘ manifest and open” declaration of their faith. 
Later on he found himself weak and unable to execute his 
office in troubles with “ puritans and their fautors,’’ and 
he begged Cecil’s aid.2 In 1577, he distinguished between 
“trimmers ”’ who received communion, and the more con- 
scientious refusers ; and of the latter he reported five, 
later on adding two more new names.3 Ten years later, 
Howland sent in a report which he did not consider satis- 
factory, as he had not had time to make full inquiries. 
Indeed, he objected to the constant changes in the commis- 
sions, being of opinion that ‘‘ being well done, be but once 
done.”” However, of the commission for Northampton, 
he reported one, “of no great capacity or religion... 
his wife a great recusant”’; another, “ suspected in reli- 
gion’ ; another, “an honest gentleman, but that he doth 
over greatly countenance such preachers as do impugn 
all orders established, which some others also in this 
commission do”; another, “an ancient justice, but yet 
thought through age to be easily overruled” ; another, 
‘““a man of small ability and learning ”’ favoured by the 
Earl of Warwick. Of those put out of the commission 
he had little criticism that was of value. For Rut- 
land he reported the Digbies, ‘‘ whose house hath been 
notably touched,” and the Herendens, “ suspected in 
religion.’ 4 

For the three remaining English dioceses of the prov- 
ince of Canterbury—Oxford, Bristol, and Gloucester—there 
are unfortunately no visitation documents forthcoming. 
Oxford appears to have been vacant for over forty years and 
the other two for six years each, so that there was official 
as well as some diocesan slackness. It would lead me too 
far afield to deal with the University of Oxford ; and to 
the history, which can be read elsewhere, I would have 

1 Camden Miscellany, ix, pp. 34 ff. 2 Lansdowne MSS8., xvii, 27. 

3 §. P. Dom., cxvii, cxviil, 29. 4 Strype, Aznals, ili, 2; pp. 449-52. 
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little to add. I should only like to direct attention to 
Horne’s dealings at Oxford in 1566-67, some documents 
of which have been printed, and to a quantity of material 
in Horne’s Register.t For the neglected diocese there 
remains Parker’s return of justices in 1564, from which 
little can be learned.2 There were ‘‘ certain mass-mongers’”’ 
apprehended in 157033 and Grindal a few years later, at 
the beginning of his rule at Canterbury, when asking 
for the return of recusants for the privy council,4 records 
that he had received informations that the diocese of Oxford 
was “‘replenished with . . . recusants,” more “than any 
other diocese of this realm.” ‘The return may not have 
justified Grindal’s fears. We have no available figures of 
the households ; but over a hundred persons were pre- 
sented as entirely negligent of attendance at church ; 
twenty had not received communion for a year and more, 
though they at times attended Common Prayer ; while ten 
at least came, if seldom. ‘These returns, of course, had no 
connexion with the members of the University. Grindal 
added that the occasional conformists had promised to do 
better.5 Bristol and Gloucester were held in common for 
thirty-six years by Bishops Cheyney and Bullingham. We 
have seen that there are four recorded visitations of the dean 
and chapter of Gloucester during these years (1561-89), 
and four of the same church after a separate bishop had been 
appointed to Bristol (1594-1602). ‘There are articles and 
injunctions mentioned in 1594, and articles mentioned in 
1599, but unfortunately none are forthcoming in the 
cathedral visitation book. For the two dioceses (whether 
under one or separate bishops) there is an equal want of 
material. Cheyney in 1564 and in 1577 was not so much 
disturbed over recusants as over puritans. In the former 
year certain preachers were causing him anxiety ; in the 
latter, while noting some “ supposed to savour of papistry,”’ 
he was concerned with a group “‘ commonly called puritans, 
who wilful[ly] refuse[d] to come to church, as not liking 

« Frere and Kennedy, iii, pp. 181-92 ; Horne Register, ff. 19°66". 

2 Camden Miscellany, iii, pp. 81 ff. 3 8. P. Dom., \xvii, 76. 

4 Strype, Grinda/, pp. 344-5. 5.8. B. Dorm. cit me. i5, 
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the surplice, ceremonies, and other service now used.”’ He 
had them arraigned, indicted, and imprisoned.: 

The Welsh dioceses were frequently vacant, and they 
supply few visitation documents. However, what remains 
is of exceptional interest, and it can fortunately be supple- 
mented from other sources. In 1570, Davies, the second 
Elizabethan bishop of St. David’s, found his justices, 
on the whole, sound, and a general conformity in atten- 
dance at church and sacraments ; but he noted that many 
were slow and cold in the service of God ; ‘‘ some careless 
for any religion ; some that wish the Romish religion 
again.”’ Ignorance, vice, and superstition were apparently 
more common than dissent. Excommunicate evil livers 
abounded, with “ pilgrimages to wells, watchings in chapels 
and desert places,’’ encouraged perhaps by the “ priests 
incorrigible ’’ and “‘ supporters and bearers of superstition 
and idolatry ”’ whom Davies mentioned.2 It may be that 
the aftermath of the northern failure justified his optimism 
and the general impression of conformity. Be that as it 
may, thirteen years later there had evidently been back- 
sliding. In 1583, Bishop Middleton inquired whether 
the communion were administered with popish ceremonies 
and idolatrous adorations ; whether “sentences of Holy 
Scripture ” had been written in the places from which the 
monuments of superstition had been taken away ; whether 
any maintained and extolled the bishop of-Rome or any 
foreign power; whether any harboured “any Romish 
priest and counterfeits, as Jesuits, Puritans, Anabaptists, 
or privy sowers of sedition that-practise to allure her 
Majesty’s subjects from God’s true divine service and their 
loyalty from her highness”’ ; whether there were secret 
conventicles or masses, absolutions from the pope or by his 
authority, or prayers for the dead ; whether any wilfully 
neglected church or went on pilgrimages to wells or other 
superstitious places, or prayed upon beads or the graves of 
the dead ; whether the abrogated Holy Days or fasting days 
were kept ; whether any kept superstitious images or books 

1 Camden Miscellany, ix, pp. 51 f.; 8. P. Dom., cxvii, 12. 
2 I[bid., Ixvi, 26, 267. 
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in their houses; whether any used at burials any lights or 
tapers, or anything superstitious at crosses or stiles, or set 
up crosses of wood in the church or churchyard about the 
graves of the dead ; whether any once in orders forsook 
their vocations and ‘‘used themselves as laymen” ; 
whether the old vestments and ornaments were retained 
in any private houses. The returns from these questions 
must have been disconcerting, for Middleton followed 
them up with one of the most stringent sets of injunctions of 
the period, which he prefaced with a declaration used only 
on this occasion and in this diocese. Finding, as he said, 
in most parts of his diocese “‘ an infinite number of popish 
ceremonies and other things contrary to the laws of God 
and the Queen’s Majesty’s most godly proceedings,” he 
issued orders with particular request to his parsons and 
churchwardens to have a “ special care’ therein, “‘ for the 
speedy observation and fulfilling of the same,” assuring 
them that their diligence would not only tend to christian 
obedience and to good citizenship, but would also “ greatly 
benefit the commonwealth, increase true religion, and main- 
tain the country in all virtue and godliness, where here- 
tofore it hath been for the most part trained up in erroneous 
opinions, idolatrous amity, and wicked superstition.” The 
injunctions followed, forbidding any popish usages at 
Holy Communion, non-communicating attendance, private 
celebrations, superstitious baptismal ceremonies, setting up 
wooden crosses in churchyards or on graves , ringings 
“on a little bell” by the clerk ‘“‘ about the town ” before 
the burial; month’s minds, twelve month’s minds ; 
prayers for the dead “ which thing superstitiously hath 
been frequented and tolerated by the ministers”’ ; casting 
“the earth upon the corpse” by others than the “ clerk 
and one or two with him ”’ ; setting up “‘ candles upon the 
corpse while it was in the church” ; anything popish or 
traditional by local usage at the thanksgiving of women ; 
the preservation of images or pictures, altars, or rood-lofts, 
if for as yet they stood in most churches little or nothing 
blemished’ ;_ the observation of the old superstitious’ 
Holy Days, “ yet bidden to be observed by the ministers 
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in the churches”; and ordering the strict levying and 
taking of the twelvepenny fine: — 

Llandaff and Bangor remain practically closed books 
for us as far as diocesan administrative documents go. In 
1590, Whitgift visited the former and made inquiries for 
irregularities in public worship, public or private attacks 
on the authorized ecclesiastical system, and for jesuits 
and mass priests.» In 1576, Grindal visited Bangor 
Cathedral, but his injunctions provide nothing for our 
present purpose.3 However, the return of Bishop Jones 
of Llandaff to the Council’s inquiry of 1569 disclosed a 
remarkable state of conformity and good order. Jones 
based his report on “travelling throughout his diocese 
making diligent inquisition of the estate and conformity 
of the people.” By preaching and teaching he had suc- 
ceeded in reforming all disorders, and as for church atten- 
dance he found none disobedient, and only two, who could 
not “ frame themselves to be in charity ” and thus neglected 
to receive communion.4 Blethyn had another story to 
tell ten years later. He reported twenty “ obstinate ” 
among the wealthy, and able to pay heavy fines ; and two 
hundred others whom he trusted would “ come and submit 
themselves.” 5 In the diocese of Bangor, in 1567, images 
and altars stood in the country undefaced, vigils and watches 
were observed, pilgrimages were common, candles were set 
up in honour of the saints, relics were carried about, the 
parishes “full of beads and knots, besides divers other 
monuments of wilful serving of God.” A spirit of con- 
formity seems to have fallen over the diocese during the 
northern troubles, and this appears to have continued as 
at least an outward manifestation of obedience, though the 
Council were on the watch for seditious papers in houses 
throughout the diocese to which they specifically directed 
the bishop’s attention.7 For St. Asaph nothing of impor- 
tance is forthcoming. ‘The best commentary, however, . 
on conditions in Wales is found in the instructions drawn 
up in 1579 by the government for the Council of the Welsh 

I pp. 139,146. 7 p.257. 3 p. 21. —--4-8. P. Dom., lxvi, 29. 
5 Ibid., cxviii, 11. © Lbdid., xliv, 27. 7 Ibid., cxvili, 8; cxxili, I. 
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Marches. It would be impossible to reproduce this here 
in extenso, but it discloses dissatisfaction with the clergy and 
their teaching, on account of which “ evil disposed persons 
from Rome and termed ‘ reconcilers’ had crept among 
Her Highness’s subjects and seduced many of them from 
the true religion.” An elaborate scheme of inquiry was 
ordered covering layman and children in benefices, puri- 
tanism, sectarianism, and the most minute details of recusant 
nonconformity whether in bulls, masses, beads, pilgrimages, 
and such-like.t 

The problem in the northern province was almost 
always one of dealing with recusants rather than with 
puritans. Archbishop Young began with high hopes. 
In the summer of 1564 he found the clergy tractable, but 
the nobles remained obstinate in their blindness, yet not 
without promise of reform. ‘The returns, however, of 
justices for the province in the same year disclosed active 
recusancy.2 Grindal entered on his duties with no pre- 
conceived notion of their being at all easy. On the eve of 
his metropolitical visitation he reported to Cecil the current 
opinion that the gentlemen were largely ill-affected. Holy 
Days and fasts were kept as though they had never been 
abrogated, andsoon. “It seemeth to be as it were another 
church,” he wrote, “‘ rather than a member of the rest.” 
He promised diligent labour in his visitation towards 
getting rid of the firmly rooted superstitions, and he hoped 
for success externally at any rate, as the people had been 
sufficiently subdued by the civil war.3 Grindal’s articles 
and injunctions are invaluable. The former ran to sixty- 
five items and were administered in the northern dioceses.4 
They need not be examined here in detail, as the archbishop 
found so much amiss from detecta and comperta, that the 
injunctions which followed cover most items. Their con- 
sideration is important, as the prohibitions and commands 
throw light on the disorganized conditions prevailing 
especially after the northern revolt. He forbade the use 

t Cotton MSS., Vit. C.i, 12. 2 Camden Miscellany, ix, pp. 67 fF. 


3 Remains, p. 3253; Zurich Letters, i, no. c. 
4 Frere and Kennedy, iii, pp. 253-73. 
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of chalices, the delivery of the communion bread into the 
mouths of the people, and any of the old ceremonial of 
the mass ; the proclamation, bidding, or observing of any 
of the abrogated Holy Days or fast days, or giving the 
people any knowledge of the same by any indirect means ; 
the exercise of ministerial duties by laymen ; the retention 
of altars or rood-lofts, popish service-books or ornaments ; 
month’s minds and yearly commemorations and unlawful 
bell ringing ; wearing or praying upon beads ; the use 
of English or Latin primers ; resorting to popish priests 
for absolution in Lent ; the making of the sign of the cross 
when entering church to pray ; the saying the De profundis 
for the dead ; resting the corpses at crosses on the way to 
burial ; the erection of wooden crosses on graves. He 
ordered the parsons to take particular care to warn the 
churchwardens openly after the second lesson at both 
Morning and Evening Prayer to note those who were 
absent, to the intent that the fines might be levied, and to 
present the churchwardens to the ordinary if they were 
negligent in this matter and refused to do their duty. He 
drew the attention of the latter to the Act of Uniformity 
set out in the Prayer Book and commanded them to levy 
the twelvepence for every offence, and to present half- 
yearly all persons, either of the clergy or the laity, who 
favoured Rome, hindered true religion, heard or said mass 
or any Latin service, preached or set forth corrupt doctrine, 
were supporters of sectaries, disturbers of service, resorters 
to conventicles, harbourers of vagabond popish priests, 
and all who were stubborn in their disobedience or non- 
conformity.! 

Sandys visited the same dioceses in 1578. It is 
significant that he fell back almost entirely on Grindal’s 
inquiries, but he required special reports on the amount of 
money gathered in fines since Easter, 1575, and on those 
who had received or kept in their custody any books 
by Harding, Dorman, Allen, Sanders, Stapleton, Marshal, 
Bristow, or any other English papist.? 

The next metropolitical visitation forthcoming is that 

1 [bid., pp. 274-93. ? Pp. 99- 
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of Piers in 1590. He questioned the churchwardens as 
to their parsons’ teaching and speaking in relation to the 
“« received order ”’ or to their innovations ; as to the presence 
in the parishes of jesuits ; and as to those who received 
them ; as to forbidden books of service or controversy ; as 
to undestroyed vestments and ornaments ; and as to scoffers 
of true religion and of those who professed it.! 

These metropolitical visitations must be kept in mind in 
forming later some opinion of the northern dioceses, as well 
as certain orders agreed on for the province in 1591, when 
it was laid down that clergy who deviated from the rites 
and ceremonies of the Prayer Book should be sent for and 
ordered to reform, and failing that should be proceeded 
against according to law ; that recusants, especially of the 
better class, should be proceeded against effectually and 
speedily as far as the law would allow, and that those who 
did not communicate should be dealt with at once by the 
ordinaries in such “‘ wise and godly manner” as should 
seem best for their reformation.? 

For the diocese of York itself nothing illustrative is 
forthcoming among the visitation records. Grindal’s visita- 
tion was scarcely completed, however, when almost a hun- 
dred names of recusants belonging to good families were 
sent in to Cecil and “ many more evil and doubtful ”’ were 
left for a later report.3 Whatever the progress made, 
there was evidently retrogression during the rather long 
vacancy before Sandys was translated from London. Henry 
Hastings, Earl of Huntingdon and Lord President of the 
north since 1572, reported in 1576 to the government 
“great declension’ and shrewd increase of “‘ obstinacy” ; 
the women of York “ most peevish”’; in the country a 
great number of ill-affected men “ very mean of calling.’ 4 

Sandys began, like Grindal, with information received 
of many perverse, intolerable, and insolent offenders, who 
must be repressed, “‘ else hardly can the state stand in quiet 
safety.” He awaited his visitation, of which the inquiries 
have just been considered. Meanwhile, he tried reforming 

I p. 261. 2 p. 267. 3 §. P. Dom., xxi, 86°. 
4 Harleian M88. 6992, 26. 
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with little success, as ‘(a more stiff-necked, wilful, or 
obstinate people” had he never heard of. ‘‘ Doubtless they 
were reconciled to Rome and sworn to the pope ; they will 
abide no conference, neither give ear to any doctrine nor 
persuasion ; some of them when the prayer for the Queen’s 
Majesty hath been read unto them refused to say dmen 
unto it ; others gloried—and that not of the simplest sort 
—that they never knew what the Bible or Testament 
meant ’’ ; as for conference they preferred prison. He 
had only this consolation, that he had good information 
of conformity in Notts.t The stringent inquiries of the 
visitation which he carried out by himself and not by 
deputies can be viewed in the light of Sandys’s own report. 
He found great want of sincere teachers, a fact which pro- 
duced ignorance among the people. The obstinate refused 
to conform, of whom the greater number were women. 
There was much evil living and ‘“‘a great multitude of 
fornicators presented ’—a matter which did not speak 
well for conditions, whether recusancy or the “‘ established 
order”’ held the upper hand. Hastings, too, reported 
results, and his letter confirmed much of Sandys’s early 
fears. The country was quiet “in all outward appear- 
ance,”’ but there were the obstinate in religion who refused 
to say Amen to any prayer in the Prayer Book, even to 
the “godly prayers”’ for the Queen.3 This doubly-noted 
refusal of even an outward expression of loyalty is signifi- 
cant. i 
The diocese of Durham was early noted for a ministry 
“‘ destitute and barren” of good men, and in the first year 
of his episcopate Pilkington found recusancy among the 
justices and refusal of the oath ; but his correspondence 
discloses rather a sense of his own unimportance—“ the 
outward pomp and power ” taken away—than any light of a 
detailed nature on conditions.4 The Dean of the cathedral 
reported, in 1563, that the people in the country parishes 
were docile and willing to hear the preachers ; but that the 
city of Durham was “stiff,” though of late better con- 
t §. P, Dom., cxvil, 23- 2 Lansdowne MSS8., xxvii, 12. 
3 8. Ps Domsy ZKVy: 23 « 4 Ibid., xiv, 45 3 Xx, 5. 
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formity was observable.1 Perhaps the best commentary 
on the situation is the fact that Pilkington as late as 1567, 
when he visited his cathedral, was forced to destroy vigor- 
ously the images there, that with his family he was compelled 
to fly the diocese during the northern rebellion, and that 
on his return he deplored to Cecil the state of the parishes 
and the havoc wrought by the teachings of the Louvainists.? 
In October, 1577, Bishop Barnes visited, and we have 
several documents to illustrate his proceedings. First his 
injunctions forbade commemorations for the dead, super- 
fluous ringings at burials, the keeping of the abrogated 
popish Holy Days, and superfluous fasts, the use of any 
rites or ceremonies other than those “ expressed, set down, 
and prescribed” ; and he ordered returns of such priests 
or deacons as had left the ministry and gave themselves up 
to secular functions.3 To the government he wrote that he 
found Northumberland in good obedience and conformity 
at least to the eye, that only a few women refused to com- 
municate, and that he had driven out “the reconciling 
priests and massers, whereof there was store.” As for 
Durham and Richmond, the people were “ hard, stubborn, 
and rebellious as ever they were”; but fear was work- 
ing as a reforming leaven. The cathedral remained an 
Augean stable “‘ whose stink was grievous in the nose of 
God and of men, and which to purge far passeth Hercules’s 
labours.”4 The detecta and comperta of the visitation are 
interesting, in which we have already noted the records of 
clerical study. For our present purpose in this connexion 
attention may be drawn to dealings in the matter of the 
fine of twelvepence ; absence from service and communion ; 
serving cures without licence ; refusal to sign the present- 
ment with the other churchwardens ; rood-lofts, ‘‘ foot- 
paths for images,” and an altar standing.5 Many of the 
entries are amusing, but they disclose singularly little in 
the matter of nonconformity. 


t Lansdowne MSS., vii, 12. 
2 Dictionary of National Biography, xv, 1180. SID. 70. 
4 Lansdowne MSS., xxv, 78. 
5 Barnes, Ecclesiastical Proceedings, pp. 113 ff. 
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Two months after Best had arrived in the diocese of 
Carlisle he spoke favourably of the common people and of 
the gentry ; but the priests he found ‘‘ wicked imps of 
antichrist, and for the most part very ignorant and stub- 
born, past measure false and subtle, only fear maketh 
them obedient.” Some fifteen or so of them absented 
themselves from his visitation,! out of apparently over a 
hundred parishes. Six months later rumours were abroad 
concerning religion and coming changes, and “ evil disposed 
papists secretly whispered in corners ”’ and every day men 
“ look[ed] for a change and prepare[d] for a change.” 
The justices winked “and look[ed] through the fingers.” 
Hints were thrown out that as long as the noblemen of the 
diocese were held in confidence higher up, ‘‘ God’s glorious 
gospel cannot take place here.” 3 In the cathedral city, 
the unlearned and unzealous prebendaries produced reli- 
gious decay and the slander of God’s truth ; while the close 
of Best’s episcopate in 1570 found “a small number of just 
and true servitors in these parts.”4 When Barnes suc- 
ceeded he seems to have followed the optimistic outlook of 
some of the northern episcopate on taking office, as he 
reported favourably on his arrival, at least as far as Cum- 
berland and Westmorland were concerned. No optimism 
could blind him to the condition of Lancashire, where on 
all hands the people fell from religion and revolted to 
popery. They refused to come to church, and the popish 
priests reconciled them to Rome. Everything savoured 
of rebellion, and “‘ runagate Louvainist massers with their 
bulls” were openly entertained. “His early opinion held 
good of the northern part of his diocese, but the southern 
part had neither “‘ faith, fear, virtue, nor knowledge of God, 
nor regard of any religion at all.’ 5 

In Chester, Downham began with slack administration 
until goaded into activity by the government, and finally 
he visited in the spring of 1568, seven years after he had 


1 §. P. Dom., xviii, 31. 2 Harleian MSS. 594, 9. 
Sheds DU., 3X1, 13. 

4 Lansdowne MSS., vi, 49; 8. P. Dom., xvii, 36. 

5S. P. Dom., \xxiv, 22; Add., xix, 163 xx, 84. 
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been enthroned. His report discloses an extraordinary 
state of affairs. "The gentlemen of Lancashire promised 
that they would never again give offence either in religion 
or allegiance, and were bound over in recognizances of 
one hundred marks each. Nowell’s preaching in the dio- 
cese had worked wonders, bringing many of the obstinate 
and wilful to obedience. ‘The whole diocese had been 
visited and the people were very tractable and obedient.t 
This report opens a door into a strange condition of dupli- 
city, for the people of Lancashire were notorious recusants. 
This easy conformity and easy shedding of it constituted 
the pregnant difficulty in the dealings. ‘The people whom 
Downham found so easily moved and ready to make 
promises were as easily moved to disobedience and to 
rejection of their word. They thus became cumulative 
evidence of recusant untrustworthiness, which did more to 
create suspicion than their adherence to the Roman church. 
The Council was not deceived, and they continued to harry 
Downham, urging him to open his eyes to the real con- 
ditions, and even reporting his slack discipline to the 
archbishop and suspending his visitatorial powers. Indeed, 
Downham’s returns were always under suspicion.2 When 
Chaderton visited, in 1581, his articles are a fair comment- 
ary. He wished to make certain if the altars had been 
removed, and the old service-books destroyed ; if laymen 
said prayers or solemnized sacraments ; if the forfeiture 
of twelvepence for every absence from church was ievied ; 
if bells were still rung on prohibited days and at prohibited 
times ; if unlawful prayers and invocations in Latin or 
English were used ; if there was open or private mass ; if 
popish priests ministered the sacraments, heard confessions, 
made holy water or holy bread, or blessed palms ; if any 
retained the popish books “ set forth of late years at Louvain 
or in any other place beyond the seas”’ ; and if any prayed 
upon beads or popish primers.3 For the diocese of Sodor 
and Man I have been able to obtain nothing: John 
Salisbury does not appear to have visited the diocese. Of 
t §. P. Dom., xiviii, 36. . 
2 Lansdowne MSS. 981, £.165; 8. P. Dom., cxviii, 48. 3 piiE23: 
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Meyrick and Lloyd little is known available for our 
purpose. 


In attempting to throw ourselves back into the life 
which this history illustrates, we can make certain generali- 
ties at this point in the essay. Firstly, it is. obvious, I 
think, that the twelvepenny fine for nonconformity was 
consistently enforced throughout the period. This point 
is worth emphasizing, as there has been a disposition to 
believe that the exaction of the fines was a feature belonging 
to crises.t Whatever may be the history of the large 
fines, with which the ecclesiastical authorities had little to 
do, and of their farming out—a subject with which I am 
not here concerned—there can be little doubt that the 
fines under the Act of Uniformity were continually imposed 
and collected. Even my own small acquaintance with 
detecta and comperta confirms the deductions which can be 
made from the visitation orders. Their use for poor- 
relief became, as we have seen, a subject for practical 
consideration in contemporary national expedients ; and 
magistrates suggested that their rigorous application would 
help in the same direction. Secondly, this survey proves 
that in all the dealings with nonconformity from the 
beginning to the end of the reign emphasis was laid on 
popish recusancy to the apparent neglect of puritanism. 
The latter undoubtedly colours the history; but the 
emphasis on the former is, I think, clear. ‘The theological 
leanings of the episcopate may account for this, and sym- 
pathies in the Council and among the nobles. ‘The fact, 
however, remains that the visitations did not reach the 
same meticulous dealings with puritanism as with recusancy, 
and this, in spite of the fact that puritanism within and 
without the church continued to flourish, and bequeathed 
to James an ambiguous and awkward situation, as the 
events after the passing of the Canons of 1604 disclosed. 
On the other hand, although the hand of Spain was 
shortened, although Mary, that storm-centre, had been 

1 See my estimate in English Historical Review, xxxiii, 528. 
2 Hatfield MSS., vii, 161. 
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removed, although a protestant succession seemed quite 
secure, although recusant inspiration had to be derived 
largely from foreign-bred priests, full of the new Tridentine 
zeal but empty of the old English spirit, yet recusancy 
found the screw as tight in 1603 as in 1559, if not much 
tighter. When we seek causes for this we may believe 
that the leanings of the episcopate and of many in the 
Council were all in favour of such proceedings. The real 
cause, however, lay in the bull of deposition and excom- 
munication. Recusants indeed might try to square 
conscience, religion, and loyalty : but the difficulty that 
lay before England was this— that nobody else could 
uniformly do so. The government could not be expected 
to balance the nice calculations of less or more, when treason, 
plot, and trimming were abroad. I am not concerned with 
the question of piety or devotion. As I approach the 
history I can see only one outstanding viewpoint, and that 
is the gravity of the situation created by Rome. Men 
knew that public statement ; they knew that absolutions 
could be granted rebus sic stantibus. ‘They also knew that 
Rome claimed to decide when the ves were no longer sic 
stantes. ‘The state could not possibly afford to exist on 
such precarious conditions. Rome had so mixed up 
religion with politics, that no sixteenth-century administra- 
tive chemistry could separate them and keep them apart. 
Doubtless some singleminded and noble-souled men like 
Campion suffered ; but the blame lies largely with the 
papal powers. And it is always the misfortune of such 
men to lie under a shadow of suspicion which a priori 
might easily be true. The question of martyrdom— 
whether on the scaffold or in the unending discipline of the 
ecclesiastical and civil system—entirely depends on the 
point of view. Absolutely, I suppose, every one who 
suffers for conviction is a martyr ; but if Rome had suc- 
ceeded, those who would have had to suffer politically 
or again die for religion in England would have been 
equally martyrs. The question, the problem is simple 
enough. Firstly, no one had any right to expect tolera- 
tion, To write or to argue otherwise is futile. Mary 
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lies too near—and we know that liberty was never in 
debate. Secondly, Rome simply made the position of 
an English recusant intolerable. ‘There was bound to 
be mistrust, and it grew as the reign advanced, reach- 
ing a climax with the Armada. From then onwards 
recusancy was, as it were, driven in on itself, and this 
in turn gave weight to the suspicion. The rise of 
puritanism made a struggle inevitable in politics, in soci- 
ology, in the constitutional machinery, in theories of 
the state; but it remained a domestic struggle. The 
repression of recusancy saved England from being towed 
into the political whirlpools of the papacy. Before a 
hundred years were out, Englishmen saw the hand of Rome 
in the Restoration chicanery, and they may well have 
been thankful for the terrible but necessary birth pangs 
of Elizabethan England, without which the Restoration 
might have opened up another tragic drama. Some of 
this criticism is easily justified. We see the emphasis 
laid on the oath of supremacy —the Amen —we see 
how quickly promises were broken. As for its com- 
plete justification, the whole history must be read in 
close relationship with contemporary theory. England 
claimed to be watertight, secure in the formula cujus regio 
ejus religio. Rome claimed to depose. England was 
“in its spiritual capacity one corporation, subject to one 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction and one system of discipline.’ * 
Rome was still under the theory of Hildebrand and Inno- 
cent II]. Here were two ultimates. We may, as I have 
said, pity the sufferers, weep for the hardships. But 
when ultimates meet ultimates, pity and tears are futile 
and foolish. ‘The choice for England was not between 
protestantism and Roman Catholicism, but between her 
own national life and authority and a religious system 
which claimed a kind of universal political jurisdiction. 
No one was deceived when Parsons wrote that ‘‘ forms 
of Government are variable and may be established and 
changed according to the will of the community,” ? or 
t J. N. Figgis, Te Divine Right of Kings, 197. 
2 Conference about the next Succession to the Crown of England, 10. 
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when Allen wrote in a similar straint Both were argu- 
ing for liberty—for the pope to depose. The coronation 
oath was a pact between people and crown—your contract 
theory : but the oath could be dispensed with by God's 
chief minister when the king did not preserve the Roman 
Catholic faith—your dispensing theory. It was all part of 
the same principle—the church has spoken, let all others 
be silent—but there is only one church, and that is 
Roman ! Salvation lay deep in the womb of time. It 
was still a far cry to the clear-cut positions of Newman’s 
Letter to the Duke of Norfolk ; and even yet the burial by 
exultant humanity of the omnicompetent, omniscient, 
absolutist state has not been completely accomplished. 


1 Defence of English Catholics (passim). 
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WuenN the Renaissance sovereignties made their chal- 
lenge, explicit or implicit, to the Holy Roman Empire, they 
had no fears of meeting political opposition. Whatever 
the Empire may once have been, it had faded into traditional 
sentiment or ineffectual theory. In Europe this new 
sovereignty meant as a rule the sovereignty of a govern- 
ment or dynasty with little or no consideration for the 
group governed. It was state-sovereignty in a very 
restricted sense. In England, however, the development 
of parliament—as high court and central representative 
institution—had created a kind of nationalism. Of course, 
it is quite true that this was as yet largely undeveloped ; 
but it was, when compared with the rest of Europe, such 
a remarkable political phenomenon that we can speak of the 
Renaissance sovereignty in England as that of a nation- 
state. With all its limitations at the time, parliament stood 
in a vague way for the English nation—the dawning 
synthetic expression of an English will. Mediaeval con- 
crete ‘‘ libertates ”’ were gradually giving way to an abstract 
idea of liberty. Groups were shedding or being deprived 
of their privileges or “libertates”” to make way for a 
conception of corporate nation-state life. Local sover- 
eignties were to give place to an all-embracing national 
sovereignty. The growth of parliament was a witness to 
the growth of consent in government of a national nature. 
As we stand at the close of the middle ages, we find that 
one group had drifted apart in the developments. The 
church held fast to an international conception. It had 
isolated itself from parliament, had taxed itself in Convoca- 
tion, and it had created a strife in allegiance. [am not con- 
cerned to enter into any discussion of the so-called anti-papal 
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legislation. Opinions differ on the motives behind it. 
All that is necessary to emphasize is that the official church 
did not support it, and that archbishops and bishops, at 
the bidding of Martin V and with never a lay lord, could 
appear before the Commons to plead for repeal. The 
Commons shared neither their fears nor sentiments. The 
official church was bound to a foreign power. The laity 
were heralding a new nationalism on which the official 
church looked with apprehension and fear. We see fric- 
tion in the community machine. Parliament, a secular 
body—for bishops and abbots were present as barons— 
has taken on the colour of the new nation-state sovereignty. 
Necessarily circumscribed, limited still in its power to be 
a body with real claims to speak for the people, yet it is 
learning the language of independence, is laying claim 
to be the mirror of England. Every year widens its field, 
accentuates its position, brings to it support. On the other 
hand, the church has cast in its lot with an international 
system, itself linked with theories which simply make 
friction inevitable. We might view the position from 
another angle. As the representative idea of the county- 
court widens out into that of a national parliament, and the 
principle of Edward I “ what touches all by all must be 
approved ”’ becomes the growing political theory of govern- 
ment by consent, there were simply bound to be divergences 
from any group within the state which held fast to the papal 
throne. The papal throne was Roman, Caesarian. It 
knew nothing of the worldly ways of nationalism, or of 
those earthly theories which linked law or order with 
consenting wills. Doubtless the papacy sought if possible 
to limit the occasion of conflict ; but in the final analysis 
the vox dei could not by its very nature have any parleyings 
with the vox populi. If nationalism could make progress 
against the Holy Roman Empire, it did so at the expense 
of a theory which was no longer effective in political organi- 
zation—if ever it had been. The problem before England 
was this: Would nationalism bring to birth some new 
and potent principle which could reconcile its- existence 
with its other ultimate, the Holy Roman Church ? 
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As the middle ages close, there is little sign of any such 
progeny. We see the organization of an international 
ecclesiastical system cutting into the everyday life of a 
national system. We see the official church linked with 
the anti-conciliar movement, and practically protesting, as 
it once did in 1389,' against all restrictions by parliament 
on papal power and ecclesiastical liberty. ‘The one hope 
lay in the fact that the bishops were lords of parliament. 
They alone, in the latter days, were the liaison-officers 
between church and state. I use, too, the distinction 
between church and state. It is simply idle to darken 
counsel with words and to say that church and state were 
merely two aspects of one group, because most men were 
christians and baptized. The churchmen, the viri eccle- 
stastici, the “ hommes de sainte église’’? of the fifteenth 
century were quite certain who they were and to whom they 
owed allegiance. Theorists may then have talked, and 
may do so to-day, of the conception of a “‘ societas perfecta’”’ - 
which transfigured and transformed but did not destroy 
the mundane characteristics and interests of the group. 
The problem, however, lay in the fact that the concrete 
expressions of the soctetas in England were such that the 
spiritual aspect was very liable to swallow up the political 
or to give it no quarter. Theologically the distinction 
between church and state may be quite invalid at the 
moment: practically — socially and_ politically —it was 
there. S 

When Henry VII ascended the throne there was a 
suspended cleavage owing to the wars of the Roses and to 
the breakdown of government. It was a nice calculation 
to decide the exact point of approach to the national dilem- 
mas. Common sense and experience of life guided the 
first Tudor. He had learned in suffering what he was 
going to teach in national song. England needed order, 
organization, government, and he gave them with a strong 
hand. He faced immediate issues. He gathered up the 
loose ends of feudal privileges and cut them off. He 
grasped the implications of a general will, if he was chary 

1 Rot. Parl, iii, 264. 2 [bid., ii, 336. 
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when we remember that that magnifying was possible 
when both monarch and parliament were one in purpose, 
and that the Stewarts wrecked themselves—and the 
Tudor theory for that matter—— through the singular 
obtuseness of their political genius in not being able to 
interpret the older laudation of the throne in terms of 
identity of purpose. Elizabeth was able to shelter the 
church when newer dangers faced it, and parliament 
accepted her position, sometimes rather from political 
wisdom than constitutional conviction. When, however, 
it was necessary to state in constitutional terms the Queen’s 
sovereignty, there was no indecision. ‘‘ This kingdom of 
England,” said the court in Cawdrey’s case in 1591, “is 
an absolute empire and monarchy consisting of one head 
which is the King and of a body politic, compact, and 
compounded of many and almost infinite several and yet 
well agreeing members ; all which the law divideth into two 
general parts : that is to say the clergy and the laity, both 
of them next immediately under God subject and obedient 
unto the head.” This monarchy, “the life, the head, and 
the authority of all things that be done in the realm of 
England,” was linked to the “ body politic, compact, and 
compounded,” in parliament “the most high and absolute 
power of the realm of England,” whose consent “ is 
taken to be every man’s consent.’’? It was that consent, 
in the largest way and later given, which clothed the 
ecclesiastical changes with constitutional form. Church 
and state were folded in the all-embracing arms of the new 
sovereignty. The problem that lay ahead was to limit 
sovereignty—but that is another story. 

The Tudor sovereignty was a national sovereignty, and 
this is emphatically true in the reign of Elizabeth. In 
spite of rebellion, of religious differences, and of all the 
possible dangers from abroad Elizabeth welded the nation 
together in comprehensive goodwill. She managed the 
difficult problem of the crown in parliament with consum- 

* Coke, Fifth Report, pp. 344-5 (Ed. 1658). 

2 Smith, The Commonwealth of England (“ of the Parliament”; “ of 
the Monarch ”’), ii, chaps. 2-4. 
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mate skill. In countless ways she taught parliament the 
lessons of national interests and guided its steps along the 
paths of national developments. It may be that she was 
autocratic ; but she was able to be autocratic because she 
had learned her father’s method of so governing her policies 
as not to allow them to diverge from the general goodwill 
of the nation at large. It is true that there were clashes, 
and that in the later years parliament and crown broke a 
lance or two ; but broadly speaking she worked the theory 
of sovereignty with extraordinary insight. Circumstances 
made for her success; and as national unity developed, as 
fortune crowned English aims and prosperity widened, 
men were willing to give a little here and there. There 
was a general conviction that she possessed political wisdom, 
and the vast body of the nation were glad to accept her 
guidance, and the vast majority of members of parliament 
allowed themselves to be whipped into the division-lobbies 
of her ministers because they believed that she was play- 
ing the game. MHer genius lay in preventing divergences 
among the elements which composed the sovereignty in the 
new absolutist state. She ‘‘ ruled wholly (with an art she 
had unto high perfection) by humouring and blessing 
her people.” ! 

It is now necessary to examine more minutely the 
terms of the sovereignty, especially in the ecclesiastical 
sphere, and the defences and apologies which were made for 
it. The Tudors were not content merely to set out the 
fact ; there grew up round it a literature which is of interest 
and importance. It is true that this literature is concerned 
with an aspect of absolutism which did not remain long 
without serious challenge in England itself, and finally 
disappeared. It is, however, impossible to overlook it, if 
we are to gain any insight into the props erected round the 
Tudor throne. That throne was secure in popular support : 
but it could not afford to let attacks pass unchallenged or 
even to begin its sway without a statement of its case. In 
pure politics it might have done so, being content with 
the knowledge that it represented national purpose. Pure 

t Harrington, drt of Law Giving, pp. 17 ff. 
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politics, however, did not exist, or rather every sphere of 
life was political : and when England’s religion became 
national, defence was rendered almost necessary, for it was 
in the religious-political world that international complica- 
tions might arise. Indeed, as we shall see, so dangerous 
was this ecclesiastical sphere, that the crown’s sovereignty 
in it became practically uncontrolled by parliament. This, 
however, is an obscure problem to which I shall return. 
First, it is interesting to note the development of 
a new political nomenclature. Chapuys may have been 
exaggerating when he said that Englishmen in the reign of 
Henry VIII took pride in tracing that monarch’s authority 
to a grant from Constantine.t_ The fact, however, remains 
that with Henry VIII imperial phraseology is abroad. The 
king told the imperial envoy that he was, as far as England 
was concerned, “‘ King, Emperor, and Pope” over what 
Convocation called ‘‘ one body politic,” 2 ‘an imperial see 
in itself.” In the Act of 1536 dealing with certain fran- 
chise-courts the crown of England is described as “ the 
imperial crown of this realm.”3 England becomes “ an 
Empire . . . governed by one supreme head and king 
having the dignity and royal estate of the imperial crown.’’ 4 
This is all a challenge—on the one hand to any lingering 
notions of foreign authority, in theory or in practice, over 
England, and on the other to any remnants of mediaeval 
particularism in England. Finally, when the new sover- 
eignty takes into its all-competent embrace the church, 
Henry becomes supreme head on earth, and all the dig- 
nities, etc., of headship are united to “‘ the imperial crown 
of the realm.” 5 The pope’s authority is “feigned and 
pretended,” “a pretended power and usurped authority.” 6 
It is a challenge to the king’s imperial prerogative and is 
banished as such : or rather the crown resumes its power, 
there is a translatio imperii.7 Even Mary did not resist at 


Letters and Papers, v, 453; vii, 232. 2 Ibid. v, 721, 361. 

27 Heary VIII, c. 24. 

24 Henry VILL, c. 12 (Act in Restraint of Appeals, 1533). 

26 Henry VILL, c. 1 (Act of Supremacy, 1534). 

28 Heary VIII, c. to. 7 Cf. Letters and Papers, ii, 141 ; vii, 14. 
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first the Caesarian conception. She was “the sovereign 
supreme governor and Queen” holding an “ imperial 
crown.’’! The same phraseology continues under Eliza- 
beth. To her ‘imperial crown”? was annexed “the 
ancient jurisdiction over the state ecclesiastical and spiri- 
tual,’” and “all usurped and foreign powers” repugnant 
to the same were once more banished. Foreign princes 
and foreign prelates were swept away in one comprehensive 
Act, and the Queen becomes supreme governor spiritually, 
ecclesiastically, temporally.2_ It is treason to withdraw the 
Queen’s subjects from their natural obedience “‘ to obey the 
said usurped authority of Rome.’’3 There can be no 
divided allegiance in England, for “‘ it is an absolute empire 
and monarchy.” 

All this language is a statement of fact. England 
became an island-empire. Difficulties arise, however, over 
the terminology in relation to the church. I think it is 
clear that both Henry VIII and Elizabeth were bound in 
the political sphere by statute and common law—or to 
use modern phraseology, they were constitutional monarchs. 
In the ecclesiastical sphere, their position is not so clear. 
First, there can be little doubt that, while the supreme 
headship or governorship of the church was a constitutional 
or parliamentary grant, there is no evidence that that grant 
carried with it the right for parliament to legislate at will— 
in so far as a Tudor parliament did so—for the church. 
Parliament could not withdraw the grant of headship apart 
from royal consent : and it could not minimize it apart from 
royal consent.. I have no doubt whatever that had Henry 
or Elizabeth found real and pronounced forces in favour 
of restatements, neither would have opposed them. Their 
““ masterpiece’ was to make use of their parliaments, as 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury said,4 but it was also their 
masterpiece not to alienate them. In addition, we must 
not think of the legislative supremacy of parliament in the 
sixteenth century, for the idea is foreign to the age. ‘There 

1 1 Mary, st. 3, ¢. 1. 2 1 Elizabeth, c... 3 23 Elizabeth, ¢. 1. 
4 Herbert of Cherbury, Lord, The Life and Reign of King Henry VIII, 
539 (Ed. 1672). 
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were many things which the crown could still do alone. 
It suited the Tudor scheme of government to make the 
organ of sovereignty multiple as far as possible ; but par- 
liament was not ‘‘ absolute ” in the modern sense. When 
Sir Thomas Smith speaks of it in such a way, he is still 
thinking of parliament as a court not subject to appeal. Nor 
must we link, I think, supreme head or governor with the 
modern idea of unlimited power. The monarch was not 
in the ecclesiastical sphere endowed with limitless authority. 
He or she was “‘supreme” in the sense that no foreign 
court, prelate, or state could challenge that supremacy.* 
The ecclesiastical supremacy may have been “ absolute ”’ 
as has been claimed ; but it was absolute in Smith’s sense. 
The Necessary Erudition of a Christian Man witnesses for 
Henry’s reign that obedience was not due to “ laws, pro- 
clamations, precepts, and commandments,” if they were 
“against the commandment of God.” For Elizabeth’s 
reign it may be permissible to quote the eighth book of the 
Ecclesiastical Polity. Hooker makes it clear that the eccle- 
siastical supremacy meant that kings ‘“‘ within their own 
precincts and territories have an authority and power to 
command . . . the power is termed supremacy, as being 
the highest, not simply without exception to anything.” 
The supreme Head, Henry VIII, the supreme Governor, 
Elizabeth—neither was unlimited in ecclesiastical authority, 
both were without superiors. On the other hand, it is some- 
what hard to define the limitations. Henry’s power was a 
potestas jurisdictionis not a potestas ordinis as he acknowledged 
to Tunstall.2_ Elizabeth claimed nothing else. The Eliza- 
bethan Act of Supremacy, the appendix to the Royal Injunc- 
tions, and the Thirty Nine Articles must be read together. 
Even then difficulties remain. It is hard to state the exact 
powers and their content, and to decide if the potestas 
jurisdictionis flowed from an ecclesiastical supremacy or a 
temporal sovereignty. The decision must remain for legal 
pronouncement in interpretating statutory claims, and as 

« For a discussion of “‘ supreme ” see C. H. Mcllwain, The High Court 
of Parliament, pp. 142, 144 n., 148, 161, 344. 

2 Makower, Constitutional History of the Church of England, p. 255 n. 
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a matter of fact it does not concern us here. I should only 
like to add that, if I have read the history at all aright, I 
seem to see with Elizabeth a kind of unwritten constitution 
at work in the ecclesiastical sphere. Necessity had forced 
to the front, as will appear later, a comprehensive theory 
which was to banish the mediaeval theory of two sovereign 
spheres—spiritual and temporal ; but Elizabeth seems to 
have recognized the ambit of a control in the church. The 
crown was the motive power, the machinery of action was 
ecclesiastical. Doubtless, the language of the day cannot 
be isolated from the political conditions and the social 
problems, and men like Jewel and Pilkington can see in 
the supremacy the bonds of impotency. Yet Parker and 
Hooker used ambiguous phraseology. Elizabeth herself 
could speak, in her relationship to the church, in terms 
imperial enough, reminiscent of the mediaeval papacy. 
Yet, we must not forget the time at which she spoke. In 
theory, we may grant that statutes, injunctions, and articles 
—quite apart from whatever definite and indisputable dis- 
tinctions were made in them—recognized a fundamental 
difference between the spiritual and temporal. In practise, 
however, the state could not at the period afford to waste 
energies over subtle and meticulous divisions of authority. 
There was too much at stake. There was a kind of con- 
spiracy of unity. The church dare not stand outside it, 
however much it might have been disposed to question the 
distribution of sovereignty. ~I am not concerned further 
with the problem. Men have debated it and will continue 
to debate it. All that I wish to point out is that politically 
England was one, and had practically adopted the Augsburg 
principle cujus regio, ejus religio. Elizabeth may have shel- 
tered the church from the growing ambit of parliamentary 
competency ; she may have been capable of telling parlia- 
ments that she could call and end them, assent to or dissent 
from what they did.t| One thing is certain : there was no 
group independent of the crown, whether as a corporation 
sole or as a corporation mixed. Whatever freedom any 
group—ecclesiastical or temporal—enjoyed it emanated 


1 D’Ewes, Fournals, pp. 474 ff. 
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from the crown under some aspect, or down some channel. 
‘“ A perfect concord and unity ” t was the ideal to which the 
church made its contribution with all else in the state. It 
became the church of England in so far as it was part and 
parcel of a kingdom, broadbased upon the Renaissance 
science of the politiques and encompassed by the inviolate 
sea of absolute territorial sovereignty. 

The Reformation in England, then, was a most signi- 
ficant challenge. A national throne had donned the seam- 
less imperial purple. The statement and facts of the 
challenge we have glanced at : but the Tudors knew that 
in the challenge they were face to face with a theory built 
up during ten centuries with all sorts of traditions, all sorts 
of analogies, all sorts of scriptural interpretations. They 
knew that. the Roman church was not merely content to 
claim supreme authority in the way of salvation. ‘The 
history of empire and papacy lay open. The age-long 
struggle had this significance for England, that a breach 
with the papacy meant a breach with the political ideas of 
Hildebrand and Innocent III. There had been a distinct 
reaction at Rome after the Council of Constance, and even 
such a good Englishman as chief-justice Sir John Fortescue 
could still believe that to the pope, as Christ’s vicar, all 
earthly powers were subject, that kings were, in temporal 
matters, under the authority of the head of the church, and 
that the pope held from Christ—the Lord of the world— 
both swords : Rex et Sacerdos.? 

As the Reformation developed we see, especially in 
Elizabeth’s reign, a protestant theory of the two swords. 
Adumbrated by Goodman,3 clearly stated by Knox,4 
Cartwright adopted it and laid down positions as papalist 
as Hildebrand or Innocent.5 He allowed the temporal 
sword to the state, but the church was to guide its force. 


* 31 Henry VIII, c. 14 (Preamble to the Statute of Six Articles, 1539). 

4 Works, p. 535 (Ed. Clermont), 

3 C. Goodman, How Superior Powers ought to be obeyed, etc. (1558). 

4 John Knox, Summary of the Proposed Second Blast of the Trumpet 
(1558): The First Book of Discipline (1560). 

5 Works (passim). 
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Magistrates are nurses and servants of the church. There 
is no liberty, except in so far as the church allows the 
state to act. Presbyterianism and papacy join hands. The 
state is the servant. ‘The distinctions between the systems 
are unimportant for our purpose ; but there is no funda- 
mental political difference between “the godly discipline ” 
and papalism. The former was all-inclusive and com- 
prehensive. The state must not merely bow to its 
authority but enforce its decisions. The latter made 
equal claims differing only in this, that with a world- 
wide jurisdiction it could make not merely the internal 
life of a state insecure, but its international existence con- 
ditional and precarious. Given the sixteenth century in 
which no principles of toleration were known ; given the 
conception that the nation-state was one corporation— 
spiritually as well as temporally—then it was impossible 
to allow religious differences. And given the political 
aspect of papalist and presbyterian it was a fortiori incredible 
that either could be allowed freedom of practice or of 
statement about its claims. Even the early Independents 
like Barrow, while allowing that sinful princes did not lose 
their rights to be kings or magistrates nor their claim to the 
obedience of their subjects, yet held that they were to be 
“ disfranchised out of the church and delivered over unto 
Satan,” 1—a theory too disintegrating for ‘Tudor England. 
The “ Act against seditious Sectaries”’ was perfectly logical, 
indeed it was the only possible course open to the govern- 
ment.2, The challenge, however, to the Tudor system 
from papalism on the one hand and puritanism on the 
other had passed into controversy and was met in the 
controversial field. 

The weapons which the Tudor champions wielded 
were old weapons in a new cause. Just as the Empire 
had met the divine papal claims with divine temporal 
claims, so the Tudor system took over the whole props 
and stays of the imperial cause, and the monarchs of 
England reigned by Divine Right. This claim became 

1 Henry Barrow, 4 Brief Discovery of the False Church, p. 15 (1590). 

2 35 Elizabeth, c. 1 (1593). 
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all the stronger under the impetus of the Reformation, 
the success of which even at the close of the period was 
by no means clear to contemporary eyes. A divine pope 
with keys that could unlock the cupboards of much 
European diplomacy, and a divine “ discipline” regi- 
menting Scotland and overflowing into England, were 
met with a divine monarch. If the pope claimed all- 
embracing sovereignty delegated from God, if the kirk 
claimed that the christian congregation decided allegiances 
as the revelation of His will, then England met both with 
the assertion that the monarch of England, as the embodi- 
ment of state sovereignty, ruled by divine appointment. 
To rebut divine claims as sweeping as those of papalist 
and presbyterian, the state was inevitably driven to clothe 
itself with equal claims. The exaltation of royalty must 
stand up over against the exaltation of religious systems. 
Kings and princes must be obeyed. It is the combination 
of the idea of the nation-state, of the Divine Right of 
Kings, and of obedience that meets all claims secular 
or religious from any unrecognized, banished, usurped, 
or new-fangled system on the allegiance of Englishmen. 
The nation-state is territorially one, ruled over by a king of 
divine right, and obedience is due. This obedience must 
be unequivocal. There must be no reserve, no possibility 
of the kirk declaring the prince ‘‘ idolatrous,” and calling 
on the congregation to break the bond, or of the papacy 
deposing a monarch, but allowing obedience rebus sic 
stantibus. ‘The conscience of the citizen must not be 
divided either to a contingency of presbyterianism or to a 
private papal absolution. ‘The state claims a full obedience. 
It is of God, working through a sovereign as of divine 
right and a church established through its political frame- 
work. ‘This theory, explicit or implicit, lies behind all the 
literature of apology. It was the almost necessary bulwark 
for the Tudor position. It stood England in good stead not 
merely against papal claims—spiritual and temporal, but 
against those of presbytery—spiritual and temporal. To 
trace it further lies beyond my purpose. Nor have I even 
attempted to discuss the validity of the theory either socially, 
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politically, or theologically. I have tried to keep within the 
boundaries of contemporary conceptions and to see the 
Tudor machine at work in the Tudor period. 


This study is an essay—an attempt to step out of the 
realms of theory into the world of facts. It has been 
possible, I hope, to present something of an intimate 
picture—the early drawings of the absolute state. Other 
aspects of the history must be read elsewhere. I have said 
nothing of the effect of such a theory in action on the 
mentality and morals of the people; nothing of a secret 
growth of Anglican piety flowering at times in Hooker and 
Andrewes and in others of less note, to blossom more sweetly 
in the Caroline pietists days ahead ; nothing of that spirit 
of devotion which harnessed the entire life of man to stern 
Hebraism and gave to later times the iron tonic of puritan 
discipline over heart and will; nothing of that older 
religion in which many an Elizabethan heard alone the 
voice of God—until in the end, Anglican, Puritan, and 
Recusant passed each through the fiery furnace and contri- 
buted to liberty by making possible through their antagon- 
isms a more profound and realistic conception of the 
state than that of either divine right, or appendage to the 
kirk, or stone divinely set in the papal crown. Mine has 
been a humbler task : to look somewhat closely from the 
political and social angle at a narrow field in a narrow 
century. I can only hope that I have not misjudged the 
history, misinterpreted the theory, or dealt unjustly with 
the Tudors, their “island-empire,”’ and their “ imperial 
crown.” 
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AssoLuTion, (from the pope) 142; 
(after penance) 171, 293, 300, 328, 
351. 

ABSTINENCE, 241. 

ACCOUNTANT, 332. 

Accounts, (in cathedrals) 6, 18, 22, 
ZI, 30, 03, 193,.2755278, 3325 (in 
parishes) 78,97, 117,132,143, 290, 
291, 3233 see Churchwardens. 

Acts oF PartiaMENT, 21 Henry VIII, 
Eotseeoyt. 37 itienry Vill, ¢.0, 
TA 983 121,131, 349% 2 and: 3 
Edward VI, c. 13, 177 and note; 5 

’ and 6 Edward VI, c. 20, 14; 1 

Elizabeth, c. 1, 29; 1 Elizabeth, c. 
2, 905417, 126,147, 200, 335, 330 
note, 347; 5 Elizabeth, c. 1, 29; 
5 Elizabeth, c.5, 54,293; 13 Eliza- 
beth, c. 2; 52;. 13 Elizabeth, c. 8, 
14, 90, 121, 131 5,13 Elizabeth, c. 
52, 221 note; 23 Elizabeth, c. 1, 
141 note I. 

AcTUARY, 343. 


ADMINISTRATION (of the goods of the” 


dead), 61, 120, 121, 143, 165, 180, 
184, 220, 231, 324, 9, 348. 

Admonition to such as intend to marry, 
see Table of Prohibited Degrees. 

ADOPTIONS, 274. 

ADULTERERS, etc., see Parishioners, 
Penance, Morals. 

Advertisements, The, (of 1566) 24, 26, 
176, 183, 332 note; others 167, 
sige 

Apvowson, 161 ; see Patronage. 

ADVOWSONER, 220. 

Axss, to be destroyed and not detained, 
99, 112, 261, 346. 


ALDERMAN, 216. 


ALEHOUSE, see Tavern. 

ALEWIVES, 96, 122, 193. 

ALIENATION (of church property), 5, 
Gril 7s, 507 Ol, COs E ICR E44. OAs 
10552 94,:24.5, 2025, 424-6. 

ALLEN, CaRDINAL, 99, 123. 

ALL Saints’ Day, no superstitious 
ringing on, 72, 93. 

Att Souts’ Day, no superstitious ring- 
ing on, 72, 118. 

Aumssxox, see Poor. 

ALMSsHOUSES, 56, 99, IIO, I2I, 144, 
156, 165, 184, 217; 230, 236, 2435 
249, 329. 

ALMSMEN, 31, 40, 65. 

ALTARISTS, 279. 

Axrars, to be destroyed, 78, 98, 111, 
E40, 160, 162,. 210,'-227 3 see 
Communion. 

ANABAPTISTS, 128, I41. 

ANNIVERSARY, 72, 149. 

ANNUELLARII, 6, 7, 8. 

AnTIPHONERS, to be destroyed, 99, 
Ti, 200. 

Apostles’ Creep, see Creed. 

AppareL (of altar or table), see Com- 
munion ; (of clergy), see Ministers. 

APPARITORS, 100, I19, 144, 185, 232, 
329, 343- 

APPosE, 71. 

APPROPRIATION, 5. 

ArcuBisHoP, (to be prayed for) 323, 
338, and bishops. 

ARCHDEACON, 22, 41, 42, 44, 77, 100, 
IIQ, 157, 159, 163, 170, 190, 201, 
DOA, 2325234, 239, 2521.2025 2045 
2745 312, 329, 330, 331-3, 343,75 
his visitation, 42, 203. 

Articues oF BELIEF, see Creed. 
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Articies, of Religion (The xxxix), 
12, 13, 19, 59, 745 91, I13, 183, 
I9I, 196, 197, 287: to be read, 
13, IQI, 287 twice a year: to be 
subscribed, 197; Royal of 1583, 
153, 157, 158% Whitgifts; 157; 
158; of the Christian Faith, 92, etc. 

ATHEISTS, 307. 

ATTENDANCE (at church), see Service. 

AUDISTORS, 279. 

AuDIToR, 31, 36-8, 103. 

AurIcuLar ConFEssIon, 156, 184. 

Ayimer, Bisuop, his Articles for Lon- 
don Diocese(1577),48—-50; (1579), 
105 ; (1580), 108-9 ; (1582), 134— 
5; (1586), 199-208 ; his Articles 
for London Archdeaconry, (1580), 
106-7, 


Barks, 78. 

BancrorT, R., 281 note; his Articles 
for St. Paul’s Cathedral (1598), 
305-12; (1599), 313-16; for 
London Diocese (1601), 335-51. 

Bancor, Diocese, Grindal’s Injunc- 
tions for (1576), 21-3; Cathedral, 
Grindal’s Injunctions for (1576), 
21-3. 

Banners, see Rogation. 

Banns oF MarriacE, see Marriage. 

Banquets (forbidden in church or 
chapel), 179. 

Baptism, (see also Register), rules 
for 131, 148, 172, 301; god- 
fathers and godmothers for, 49, 
131, 141, 148, 211, 271, 288, 337, 
9 not parents; qualifications for 
godparents, 3, 71, QI, 114, 125, 
144, 145,. 148, 162, 163, 2725 
271, 288; no lay-baptism allowed, 
73, 148, 172, 271; sign of cross in, 
49, 56, 135, 320, 327, 3373 de- 
ferred, 60, 172, 207, 211, 230, 301, 
3515; not to be taken out of the 
parish, 60, 120, 220, 230, 263, 301, 
351; the minister of, 73 and note, 


125, 145, 263, 3513 in necessity, 
73 and note, 114, 145; fonts for, 
not to be removed, 49,131,292,342; 
fonts to be used, and not a basin, 
49, 113, 131, 293, 339» 3423 fonts 
to be provided, 79, 293, 3183 to 
be used, 339: see a/so Ornaments ; 
fonts to be kept sweet and clean,114, 
193, 210, 276, 293, 318, 345; per- 
formed at parish church, 120, 179, 
207, 2II, 220, 301: not with 
popish ceremony, 172, 206; the 
father of the child to be present, 
145, 148; in accustomed place, 
146, 211; Baptism evaded, 179, 
230, 263, 301; children to be re- 
ceived after inquiry, if privately 
baptized, 211, 212, 320, 321. 

Barnes, Bishop, his Injunctions for 
Durham Diocese (1577), 70-81 ; 
forbids women to baptize, 73, note. 

BaRREL-BREECHES, 49. 

BATEMAKER, IQ. 

Batu ano Wextts Diocese, Whitgift’s 
Articles for (1583), 153-8. 

Beans, forbidden, 123, 142, 163, 230, 
265. 

BEapsMEN, 68, 235. 

BEARWARD, IIO. 

Bepern, Tue, (at York), 86. 

BELLRINGERS, 306, 308, 312, 315. 

Bets, to be provided, 326; no ex- 
cessive ringing during sickness or at 
death, 72, 118, 149, I9I, 213, 214, 
293; no ringing on abrogated 
Holy Days, 58-9, 72, 142, 228, 
2453; no ringing for unbaptized, 
733 passing bell, 93, 118, 132, 149, 
190, I9I, 214, 228, 293; regula- 
tions for ringing on Sundays and 
Holy Days, 93, 118, 191, 228 ; for- 
bidden in Rogation, 115; hand- 
bells and sacring bells, to be des- 
troyed, 99, 112, 2613; any pulled 
down? III, 144,225,292; “little 
bell before burial ” forbidden, 149. 
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BeNEFIckEs, non-residents to provide 
curate, 148, 226, 259, 266, 299, 
300; cum cura animarum, 307; 
obtained by simony, fraud, buying 
or selling, compacts, 13, 19, 29, 
30; 63, 635.64, 100, 116, .T4t, 221, 
25h Oum Vacant 545 E11, Ol, 221, 
326; farming of, leasing of, devis- 
ing of, 53, 74, 116, 176, 221, 3223 
pluralism, 30, 91, 116, 140, 161, 
169, 185, 191, 247, 259, 307, 3263 
held by layman or child, 221, 229 ; 
farmer not to reject minister, 176, 
189;  presentative or donative? 
203, 234; see Minister. 

Brste, (provided in churches), 58, 79, 
QI, III, 125, 140, 162, 180, 188, 
2037210, 227, 2027286; 318, 347 ¢ 
reading of not to be discouraged, 1g ; 
clergy to read and study, 22, 26, 28, 
45, 54> 75> 127, 237) 2395 255; 6, 
8, 266; no doctrine contrary to, 
to ‘be maintained, 98, 1133 ex- 
position of scripture, 153, 182, 189, 
202,207, 213, 215 223,249, 267, 
291, 319, 329, 3503 used in visit- 
ing the sick, 213, 321; to be taught 
in school, 217 ; to be read at dinner, 
277, 308; texts on church-walls, 
140, 209, 317. 

Bicxiey, Bisuop, his Articles for 
Chichester Diocese (1586), 135 
note, 209-21. 

Bippinc Prayer, 215. 

Bicamy, see Marriage. 

Bisuop, (see a/so Ordinary), is to be 
prayed for in bidding prayer, 215, 
327; curates admitted by, 41, 74, 
etc. ; licences to serve benefices, 42, 
etc.; to preach, 48, 53, etc.; to teach 
school, 74, 118, etc.; his officers, 
EOVA2. dA 775 £O0,15 19, 157,173) 
242, 2937 2025 929, 343,74 he ex- 
amines in scripture, 223; resolves 
doubtful matters, 45; receives ter- 
riers of glebe lands, 46; sanctions 


commutation of penance, 220, etc. ; 
excommunicates, 233; his relation 
to the Dean, 5, 274. 

BiasPHEMY, 60, 84, 142, 230. 

Bretuyn, Bisuop, his Injunctions 
for Llandaff Cathedral (1576), 
3-11. 

Boox or Common Prayer, the norm 
for public worship and administra- 
tion of the sacraments, 59, 63, 72, 
90; LOG, 112, 136; 924,150) 434, 
145, 146, 148, 182, 197, 202, 210, 
2282245237 2AONZAT Ag OAO, 
256, 258-9, 262, 7, 8, 286, 293, 
ZOU, 93 15515 2050 341504 50 sto be 
provided in churches, 58, 91, III, 
125, (in Welsh) 140, 162, 188, 
209, 227, 286, 318, 341 ; must not 
be abused, preached against, or im- 
pugned, 28, 59, 83, 91, 113, 183, 
IQgI, 281, 327; quoted or referred 
to in notes, 14 note 2, 43 note 2, 
55 note 2, 73 notesr and 2, 144 
note I, 145 notes 1 and 2, 147 notes 
I, 2,148 notes I, 2, 150 notes I, 2, 
I7I note 1, 178 notes I, 2: see also 
210, 212, 2133 books attacking it, 
304. 

Booxs, forbidden, 51, 93, 99, 123, 
143, 163, 205 puritan, 210 ide 
327; 201, 304, 344, 53 Service 
Books,” 180. 

BrassEs, 312. 

Braw1inc, in churchyard, 143, 230, 
276. 

Braysrook, R., Bishop of London, 310, 
R02: 

Breap, Hoty, 122, 171; for Com- 
munion, 171, 178. 

Breviary, 346. 

Brisery (in: obtaining benelivesyocs See 
Simony; (in ecclesiastical cases), 
see Penance. 

Brincss, bequests for, 180. 

Bristow, RIcHARD, 99, 123. 

Browne, R., 205. 
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Butuincer, his Decades, to be studied, 
45-6, 239, 240; to be provided 
in churches, 147, 150. 

Buriat, see Dead ; of unbaptized, 73. 

Bursar, 18, 64, 332. 

Buttery, 277. 


Calendar, The New, 91, 111, 125. 

Carvin, Joun, his Jzstitutes, 256. 

Canpies [Candlesticks], to be des- 
troyed, 99, 112, 261 ; for dead for- 
bidden, 14.6, 149. 

CanonicaL OBEDIENCE, 329. 

Canons, (of 1571), 22 note I, 31 note 
I, 41 notel, 43 note 2, 44 notes 2, 3, 
46 note 2, 54 note I, 73 note 3, 
74 notes I, 2, 76 note I, 77 note I, 
17277204 note. 2 sor 1575), 44 
note I, 45 note I, 50 note I, 77 
note 1, 83 note 1; (of 1585), 221 
note, 233 note, 266; (of 1597), 284 
note, 296, 297 note, 299 note, 301 
note, 302 note, 326, 329 note, 330 
note, 332 note. 

Canons [prebendaries] (Llandaff), 4— 
11; (York), 82-9; (Rochester), 
28-38, 102-4, 237, 8; (Bangor), 
21-3; (Gloucester), 24—7 ; (Peter- 
borough), 39-40,159,160; (Chich- 
ester), 51-2; (Worcester), 62-9, 
2523 (Salisbury), 273; (Lincoln), 
299; (St. Paul’s), 306, 309, 312; 
(St. Asaph), 331. 

Prticanons, 19, 24-6, 33, 34, 
63, 64, 68, 102, 103, 235, 237,238, 
253, 295, 296, 305-12, 3323 see 
Vicars-choral. 

CanTERBuRY, Province of, Articles for 
(1576), 12-20; Injunctions of 
Whitgift (1587-88), 241 ; Diocese, 
Articles for (1589), 247-50; 
Cathedral, Whitgift’s Articles 
(1598 ?), 295-7. 

Cap, see Square Cap. 

Carpinals, in St. Paul’s, 305-7. 

Carps [playing cards], see Games. 


CarTwricHT, T., 281 note. 

CaTEcHIsM, tobe taught, 12, 29, 71, 
93> 94, 119, 127, 128, 147, 151, 
154, 170) 177; 184, 211, 227, 246, 
271, 289, 291, 306, 323, 338, 344 5 
knowledge of required for Holy 
Communion, 43, 71, 75, 95, 1145 
130, 145, 179, 2433; for marriage, 
224, 271; knowledge of necessary 
for godparents, 145, 148, 212, 
271; Nowell’s, 43, 98, 118, 131, 
156, 201, 204; see also Minister. 

CatHEpRAts, Grindal’s Articles for, 
in Southern Province (1576), 16- 
20; of the New Foundation, 28, 39 
note, 251, 2. 

Catuotic Doctrine, 99, 123, 345- 

CELEBRATE, seé Communion. 

CensErs, to be destroyed, 99, 112, 261. 

CENsuRES, 74, 77, 80, 88, 197, 269, 
348. 

CuapeErTON, Bisuop, his Articles for 
Chester Diocese (1581), 110-23; 
for Lincoln (1598), 298-304. 

Cuatice (popish, of late in use), 144, 
227, 346; see Communion Cup. 

CuancEL, see Repairs. 

CHANCELLOR, the bishop’s, 16, 75, 77; 
80, 100, IIg, 157, 165, 169, 170, 
173. 17-45. 2325° 250, 202,3203,9, 
330, 343, 73; of the Cathedral, 85. 

CHANTER, 253, 296, 306. 

Cuapets 1n St. Paut’s, 313. 

Cuapets-or-Eask, 144. 

CuapTErR, 3-II, 24—6, etc. ; bishop is 
caput capituli at Llandaff; a general 
Chapter thrice yearly, 125. 

CuapTer (Ruridecanal), 75, 76, 8. 

CHAPTER-CLERK, 30, 66. 

CHAPTER-HOUSE, 4-II, 69, 82, 87, 
252, 3E4. 

Cuester, Diocese or, Chaderton’s 
Articles for (1581), 110-23. 

Crtzsry-7;.58;..79)°9E 5925, TIT AL 2 Sy 
140, 178, 181, 188, 210, 227, 286, 
318, 341; and see Poor Register. 
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CuicuEster, Diocesz or, Curteys’s 
Articles for (1577), 51-2; Whit- 
gift’s Articles for (1585), 182-5 ; 
Bickley’s Articles for (1586), 135 
note, 209-21. 

Cuorr, of church, 9, 22, 26, 31, 192, 
ZEOp 252,135 27°75. 300, 308,345: 
Cuorr oF SINGERS, 64, 253, 254, 331- 
CuorisTERs, 6, 8, 9, 18, 19, 31, 63, 
64, 84, 86, 103, 235, 275, 8, 296, 
305-7, 315, 3323; the Master of 
the Children, 31 ; Tutor of, 278. 

CurismaTorigs, to be destroyed, 99, 
TMs, ACN er 

Curisom, forbidden, 145, 148. 

CurisTEN, see Baptize. 

Cuurcu[Es], to be kept in repair, see 
Repairs; not to be profaned by 
games, fairs, etc., 59, 78, 100, TIO, 
125-6, 143, 220, 228, 324, 346; 
attendance and behaviour at, 45, 
60395, 96, 119, 126, 142; 143; 
not to be destroyed, see Alienation ; 
Vacant. Tit sr 20, 161, 2AT, 285 5 
dead not to be buried in, 1493 proce 
Ornaments. 

CuuRCHING, see Minister. 

CuHurcuinc oF Women, unmarried 
mothers must do previous penance, 
44, 55, 95, II5, 13%, 148, 151, 
154, 227, 260; popish customs at 
forbidden, 146-7, 149, 150; rules 
for, 149, 150; not to be omitted, 
202.2925 3375359. 

Cuurcu Stock, see Churchwarden 
(accounts). 

CuurcHwarpvens [and Swornmen], 
their choice, 77,172,228; their duty 
to inquire and present, 50, 58, 70, 
TELS nu Oy 1245) 133, 161) 173 
etc., 200, 228, 347; their oaths of 
office, 15, 77, 78, 80-1, 173, 194, 
195,199, 221, 233, 285; their term 
of office, 58, 79; their general duties, 
Tash AEG, PA Py ea. Use XO 5 75 Se 
their accounts, 58, 78, 97, 117, 132, 


143, 165, 177, 217, 228, 234, 248, 
263, 290, 323, 8, 3473 re the pro- 
vision of church furniture, etc., sce 
Ornaments azd Bread; the collec- 
tion of offerings, 178; and poor 
relie& 6896, 017,117 920,622 5 
228 ya245,0249, (209. 323s eeand 
repairs of church and churchyard, 
79, 96, 132, 144, 292; and Roga- 
tion, see Rogation; and defacings 
of popish ornaments, etc., 78; re 
legacies see Will; keeping order 
and Sunday observance, especially 
in church and churchyard, 78, 79, 
117, 165, 166, 183, 1943 “disci- 
pline of evil livers, 44, 71, 228; 
must levy the 12d. fine, 58, 96, 117, 
126, 147, 183, 218, 227, 290, 323, 
336, 347; present absentees from 
church, 44397, 117,127). 150,193; 
187, 9, 218, 231; and absence 
from communion, 70; are admon- 
ished to do their duties, 44, 97, 116, 
E27 AI bOs 183, FOG 2i ge 2275 
must certify as to keeping of Injunc- 
tions, 78; and not conceal faults, 
ELS; 1325 3473; must certify as to 
parson’s behaviour, 75-6, 175, 
189; to refuse unlicensed clergy, 
A4i—2, SAS--¥49, 151, 175, 199, 
. 288; to see that youth are in- 
structed, 42-3, 95, 128, 211, 301, 
34.5; to see that registers are kept, 
181, 302, 323; must discipline 
unmarried mothers, 48, 205, 227, 
3453 not to sell bells or church 
goods without permission, 117 ; not 
to allow burials in churches, 149. 
Cuurcuyarps, how maintained, 56, 
58, 96, 100, I10, 132, 164, 165, 
200, 22:5, 227,243, 317; 326, 342 3 
behaviour there—games, plays, fairs, 
selling, etc., 59, 60, 78, 96, IIo, 
117, E20, 126, 143;-166,-167, 186, 
193, 194, 218, 220, 228, 230, 264, 
276, 290, 324, 346, 347, 350. 
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CrerK oF THE Work, 274; of 
Chapter, 30, 66. 

Crerxs, (see also Ministers), the 
parish clerks, their appointment and 
general duties, 14, 59, 92, 115, 117; 
192, 210, 228, 245, 263, 4, 345 3 
not to ring “ little bell before 
burial,” 146; to throw earth on 
corpse, 146. 

CLERK-VICARS, 235, 8; see Singing men. 

CLoIsTER, 314. 

CuosE oF SaLisBury, 275-8. 

CorFeEr, sce Register, Chest. 

CoLLEeGcE, 62, 65, 86, 103, 104, 254, 
308. 

CommanpMEnTs, THE Tern, to be 
known and taught, 94, 95, 113, 
114, 127, 130, 144, 148, 153, 154, 
179, 201, 212, 223, 286, 289, 338 ; 
to be set up in church, 58, 125, 
¥62,. 188,210, 227, 286,918, 441 = 
to be read, 350. 

ComMeEmorations, see Communion, 
Dead. 

Commination, The Form of, 45, 90, 
124, 214 quarterly, 223, 336. 

Commissary, see Bishop (his officers). 

Commissioners, for clerical study, 255, 
6. 

ComMon-PLacE, 256. 

Common Prayer, see Book of, Service. 

ComMongR, 275. 

Commons, of Vicars-choral (food), 
279, 312; of Canons, 5; (house) 
308, 310. 

Communion, Hoty, parishioners to 
receive, 108 ; thrice a year, 14, 70, 
71s 95; .120,°130; -T40, 148) 164, 
179, 229, 248, 260, 289, 307, 320, 
8, 348, 323; once a year in cathe- 
drals, 18, 160; at Easter, 14, 70, 
95, 120, 130, 219, 229, 320 3. quar- 
terly reception, 219, 296; twice a 
year, 65; notice of intended re- 
ception to be given, 14, 59, 219, 
229, 348; to be ministered with- 


out varities, 42, 72, 140, 146, 286 ; 
qualifications for reception, 43, 
71, 751 95» I14, 130, 144, 145, 
146, 147, 1793 minister is to ex- 
amine and prepare, 14, 95, 130, 
219, 223, 9, 3483 evil livers to be 
repelled, 44, 94, 114, 129, 140, 
146, 179, 2593 not to be received 
standing or sitting, 56, 286, 328; 
but kneeling, 337, 9; and in both 
kinds, 56; not to be refused on 
puritan grounds, 346; adminis- 
tered in surplice, 57, 72, 113, 286; 
at marriage, 212; for dead for- 
bidden, 72; those refusing to 
receive to be presented, 99, 147, 
156; administration of (in cathe- 
drals), every month, 25, 28, 84, 
296; twice in year at least, 65 ; 
decently, 176; administration of 
(in parishes), every quarter, 42, 59, 
189, 211; every month, 70, 211, 
320; “as occasion requireth,” 139 ; 
“how often?” 259; ‘Table for 
with some covering of silk linen, or 
buckram, 58, 79, 91, III, 125, 140, 
162, 178, 188, 210, 227, 286, 318, 
326, 341,53 Table to be used only 
when Communion is to be minis- 
tered, 143,146; Flagons for, 178 ; 
Cup and cover for, 58, 79, 91, III, 
[255 040, NO2k 7 Oy Looms nO ea. 
234, 286, 311, 326, 341; Cup to be 
delivered by none except in orders, 
QI, 125,177; Paten for, 178, 188 ; 
Communion Book, 262; private, 
forbidden, 113, 1473 linen cloths 
on Table at time of, 144, 147, 178, 
210, 286; Bread and Wine for, 
171, 1783 position of Table, 144, 
147; non-communicating attend- 
ance, 144, 1473 only one celebra- 
tion in any one church on any day, 
144, 147; number necessary for 
celebration, 144, 147, 211; who 
administered at Easter? 141; age 
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for, 146, 223, 307; parishioners 
only to be admitted, 145, 148, 
223; not elsewhere than in parish, 
120, 260, 289, 346; Table not to 
be kissed by women or midwives 
at churchings, 147; abuses to be 
stopped, 146; offerings at, 178; 
evaded, 179, 203, 262, 340; see 
‘Tokens, Schoolmasters. 

CommMuTATIOoNn, see Penance. 

ComPERTES, 76. 

ConpuctT, Ig. 

ConFEssIon, (resort to popish) 99, 122, 
156; in Holy Communion, 147. 
CoNFIRMATION, necessary for admis- 
sion to Communion, 71, 140; neces- 

sary before marriage, 144. 

ConcREGATION to take part, 214. 

Consancuinity, see Marriage. 

ConsisTory Court, 147, 169, 170, 
208, 329; puritan, 215. 

ConvENTICLES, see Puritan avd Mass, 
#95) 70;-106,, E34, 123,128, 142, 
154, 180, 189, 201, 202, 205, 206, 
224, 249, 291, 350. 

ConvocaTION, 330 note; see Articles 
(The xxxix); orders quarterly ex- 
ercises, 204, 239. 

Cooper, BisHop, his Injunctions for 


Lincoln Diocese (1577), 41-7, 147 


note 3, 239 note. 

Coreg, 6, 85, 144, 227, 346. 

Corn, endowment of at Rochester, 
304.203: 

Corton, W., Bishop of Exeter, his 
Articles (1599), 326-33. 

Councit, Letters from Privy, 106 and 
note, 108, 10g note 2, 157. 

Courts, Civit, not to sue for tithe in 
them, 177. 

Coventry AND LicuFieLp DiockseE, 
Overton’s Articles (1584), 161-74. 

Creep, Tue, (Articles of Faith), 71, 
94, 113, 114, 127, 130, 141, 144, 
153, 154, 179, 212, 223, 288, 289, 
338. 


Cross[Es], to be destroyed, 38, 98, 112, 
162, 210, 261; not to be used at 
Rogation, 115; not to be set on 
graves, 143, 146, 149; in church- 
yard, 149; in Baptism, see Baptism. 

CruciFix, image of in chancel win- 
dows to be destroyed, 147, 150. 

Cruets, see Communion. 

Cup, see Communion. 

Curate, usually a general term for 
incumbent, see Minister. But as 
term for substitute, see 45, 116, 151, 
161, 10071767257, 220; 299, 200, 
322. 

Curteys, Bisuop, his Injunctions for 
Chichester Diocese (1577), 51-2. 


Dancinc, 220, 228; see Morris azd 
Games. 

Deacon, 84, 91, 113, 125, 210, 222, 
256, 0, etc- 

Deap (see a/so Register, Wills), Com- 
munion and month’s minds for 
forbidden, 72, 146, 1493; super- 
stitious ringings at burials forbidden, 
seé Bells; purgatory and prayers 
for not to be maintained, 93, 118, 
142, 2143 popish ceremonies for 
dead forbidden, 115, 118, 143, 
149}; prayers on graves forbidden, 
142, 149; crosses of wood for- 
bidden on graves, 140, 146; no 
-candles for to be set up in churches, 
146, 149; not to be buried in 
churches, 149, 152 (except for a 
large fee); burial, 147; rules for, 
149, 2143 of excommunicate, 351. 

Dean, in cathedrals, 5, 17, 18, 21, 22, 
29, 64, 66, 67, 82, 83, 84,.85, 86, 
102, 103, 104, 159, 237, 238, 251— 
4, 296, 309, 312, 3313 Bishop is 
Dean, 5; or Archdeacon in a va- 
cancy, 7, at Llandaff; Rural, 100, 
U2O,2521 167, 1735) 292508 the 
Arches, 285. 

DEANERY-RURAL, 73, 329- 
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Hoops, to be worn in choir, 9, 102, 
103, 253. 

Hooker, R., 281 note. 

Hospitatity, to be maintained in 
benefices, 57, 68, 73, 92, 94, 106, 
116, 141, 148, 259; in cathedrals, 
68, 238, 299. 

Hospitals, 99, 121, 143, 156, 165, 
180, 184, 217, 225, 230, 249, 329. 

Howzanp,R., Bishop of Peterborough, 
his Articles for Cathedral (1584), 
159-60; (1587), 235, 236. 

Hountinc anp Hawkine, see Games. 

Hurton, M., Dean of York, 198. 


IpoLaTry, monuments of superstition 
and to be destroyed, not to be kept, 
38, 78, 83, 98, 99, III, 112, 140, 
143, 244, 150, 202, 4035'210y.227, 
261, 3463 in itself, 140, 146, 321 5 
“‘ idolatrous papist,” 220. 

ImacEs, (to be defaced and not to be 
kept), 38, 78, 99, 112, 143, 147, 
162, 21C, 261. 

ImpepiMEnTs, (to Holy Orders), see 
Orders (to Marriage), see Mar- 
riage. 

IMPLEMENT, see Ornament. 

IMPROPRIATION, 233, 234, 274, 7. 

IncUMBENT, I61, 164, etc.; 
Minister. 

InpucTion, 16, I9gI. 

INHIBITION, I70. 

Injunctions, EcciestasTIcAL, to be 
read, 47, 69, 78; to be registered 
in Chapter-book, 65; and read in 
Chapter, 69; to be observed, 207, 
254, 275, 277; and observance 
certified, 204; to be provided in 
churches, 79; one made by Con- 
vocation, 204. 

Injunctions, THE Roya, observance 
Of '17,215:50, 61,63, 70, 78, £42, 
176, 185, 202, 247, 248 ; “‘ accord- 
ing to,” “‘ allowed by,” 18, 92, 112, 
II5, 120, 129, 136, 159, 162, 165, 


SCC 


183, 235, 259, 266, 286, 288, 292, 

319, 327, 332, 3, 7-93 to be read, 

55, 140, 148, 151, 223, 339. 
InstiTuTION, to prebends, 62 ; 

benefice, 16, 168, 173. 
Inrerpict, 78, 80, 144. 
INTERLUDES, 125, 179, 324- 
Interpretations, 332 note. 
Inventory, 68, 85 ; of a will, 121. 
Ivy Lane, 309. 


to 


Jesuits, 142, 163, 172, 184, 206, 220, 
230, 249, 261, 324, 9. 

Jesus Cuapet, in St. Paul’s, 305, 312. 

JeweL, Bisuop, 51, 79 and note, 299 
and note. 

Jurates, 80. 


Buys, 7, $0, 37) 253, 2543 andre 
Chest. 

Kine, J., Archdeacon of Nottingham, 
Articles (1599), 317-25. 

KneeELinc, see Communion; at other 
times, 350. 


Lay [-man; laical] or not a lawful 
minister, not to take services, 9I, 
125, 145, 177, 221, 248, 287, 302, 
320, 327, 338, 339; not to preach, 
182; not to have priest’s or deacon’s 
stall, 277 ; not toadminister the cup, 
177; not to hold a benefice, 221, 
229; parsons not to forsake office 
and go as, 57, 76, 144, 163, 226; 
see Baptism. 

LaysTALL, 342. 

LeasEs, 6, 9, 17, 26, 30, 36, 73-4, 
85, 86, 88-9, 121, 161, 217, 225, 
275, 311. 

Lecture in Divinity oF CATHEDRALS, 
19,-33, 40, 85, 102, 103, 306. 
Lecture, Puriran, 48, I13, 123, 

182, 202, 215, 339, 343- 

Lecacies, see Wills. 

LeceEnparigs, to be destroyed, 99, I12, 
162, 261. 
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LENT, 75. 

Lessons, see Clerk (parish, duties of). 

Lerrers, testimonial, 55,74, 168,196, 
22's sm Of OVAETS, 026, 0575, 240 5 
dimissory, 173. 

Licence, see Bishop, Marriage, Min- 
ister, Ordinary, Fasting, Preach, 
Schoolmaster, Benefices, Residence. 

LicuFIeELp, see Coventry. 

Lincotn, Diocese oF, Cooper’s In- 
junctions for (1577), 41-7, 147 
note 3; Wickham’s (1585), 186— 
953 (1588), 242-6 ; (1591), 265 ; 
Chaderton’s (1598), 298-304. 

Linen cLoTus, see Communion, Grin- 
dal. 

Litany, 45, 56, 90, 93, 124, 139,175, 
ToS, 210,223, 225, 24.3,.296, 336, 
350. 

Liv1ne, 16, 17, 63, 88, 159, 164, 165, 
etc.; given for a school, 165. 

Lianparr, Cathedral of, Blethyn’s In- 
junctions for (1576), 3-11; Dio- 
cese of, Articles for (1590), 247-9, 
257. 

Lonpon, Archdeaconry of, Aylmer’s 
Articles for (1580), 106-7, 134 
note; Mullins’s (1585), 175-81; 
(1587), 239, 240; Diocese. of, 
Aylmer’s Articles for (1577), 48- 
503 (1579), 1053 (1580), 108-9 ; 
(1582), 134-5; (1586), 199-208 ; 
Fletcher’s Articles (1595), 280, 
281; P. Council’s Articles (1597), 
282, 283. 

Lorp Mayor, 241. 

Lorp’s Prayer, 71, 94, 95, 113, 114, 
£30) 14%, 44s 155. 1545179; 212; 
223, 288, 289, 338. 

Lorps oF Misru ez, see Summer Lords. 

Loucuer, Rosert, 24, 198. 

Lovvaln, 99, 123. 


Macic, see Witchcraft. 
Marps’ MarriAGEs, 97, 120, 132, 
180, 213, 291, 348. 


MansIon-HOUSE, 13, 73, 92, PIO, IIT, 
$32,141,192, 280,ctt, 

Manuvats, to be destroyed, 99, 112, 
261. 

Markets, see Fairs. 

Martorate’s Exposition of St. Mat- 
thew, I1l. 

Marprezate, Martin, 268, 269. 

MarriacE (the regulations, etc., for 
marriage are usually included in 
one comprehensive article or in- 
junction ; they embrace prohibited 
degrees, secret contracts, precon- 
tracts, divorce, bigamy, ‘“ with 
parents’ consent,” knowledge re- 
quisite for, times prohibited, banns, 
proper minister, proper place, prop- 
er time, licences, age for, varieties 
in solemnization, clandestine marri- 
ages, provision for poor maids’ 
marriages), 15, 43, 50, 55, 56, 60, 
71, 79; 772 79s 915 945 97-8, 113, 
115) 120, 125, £25, 130, 141, 142, 
144, 148, 161, 157; 160, 171, 179, 
180, 184, 190, 193, 194, 197, 202, 
204, 207, 212 rules, 219, 221, 224, 
231-3, 248, 259, 263, 4, 292, 321, 
4, 8, 3493 preparation for, 162. 

MarRIAGE-DINNER, I433 and see 
Ring. 

MartTIALL, JOHN, 51, 99, 123. 

Martyr, Perer, (Vermigli), his Com- 
mon Places, 256. 

Marys, images of the two, to be des- 
troyed in windows, 147, 150. 

Mass, suspects of saying or of attend- 
ing, 59, 83, 122, 142, 154, 184, 
229, 269, 270; books of to be 
destroyed, 98, 112, 162, 261, 346; 
chalice used at, 227; “‘ memory 
of idolatrous,” 146 ; ceremonies re- 
tained, 140; conventicles for hear- 
ing, 142. 

Master oF THE Work, 274. 

Martins, 83, 163. 

May GAMESTERS, 220, 324, 350 
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Mounpuesex, ArcHDEACoNRY OF, Arti- 
cles for (1582), 124-33. 

Mrppreton, Bisuor, his Articles and 
Injunctions for St. David’s Diocese 
(1583), 139-52. 

Mripwives, in general, 218; and 
baptism, 73 and note, 145, 148, 
172, 271; and churching of women, 
146, 147, 149, 150; and charms, 
etc., 166, 230. . 

Minister (clerk, curate, parson, 
priest), his qualifications for presen- 
tation, 167, and see Simony; marri- 
age of, 206, 349; his wife and chil- 
dren, 49, 216, 309; his letters and 
papers, 173; his morals, 260, 285, 
319, see Morals; his degree, 161, 
TOs; 224, “247 252) 40s Pls 
prayer, 183; his age at institution, 
326; his studies, 22, 28, 45, 46, 
54, 75, 127, 147, 150, 183, 224, 
258, 259, 266, 271; his stipend, 
49, 64, 161, 185, 225; his duties, 
214, 215, 287, 321, 3363; his minis- 
tering Sacraments and saying Com- 
mon Prayer, 22, 42, 70, 72, 106, 
107; 112; 124,294) 1390, 146, E84, 
T75s LO LOS, Shoe 2295 2435 247s 
2c6, 258, 318, 327. 936,°75" ins 
sermons, see Preaching, Homilies ; 
must turn so that people may best 
hear the service, 90, 112, 124, 143, 
144, 146, 188, 223, 243; his as- 
sent and subscription, see Articles ; 
suspect in religion, doctrine, in 
favouring Rome or papists, 28, 64, 
113, 128, 142, 154, 1633 and for- 
bidden services, 83, 122; whether 
elected by the parish, 201; he 
must be licenced, 41-2, 55, 74, 
84, 105, I14, 125, 152, 168, 169, 
175, 182, 189, 202, 223, 225, 248, 
259, 286, 287, 300; must not 
allow unlicenced, 189, 223, 248; 
to exhibit return that Communion 
was duly celebrated, 425; to teach 
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and catechize youth and parishion- 
ers, 43, 54, 71, 93, 113, I19, 127, 
128, 140, 141, 148, P50, Dh; 162, 
[75; OZ, ell, 215, 224, 225n824 0, 
244, 245, 248, 256, 259, 266, 289, 
320, 7, 3383 to use seemly apparel, 
22,29; 40, $7, 725 92s 11 7scrae, 
148, 153, 159; 176) 183;'216,.226, 
2535 259, 274, 310, 332, 341; and 
their families also, 216; to keep 
marriage regulations, 50, 55, 76, 
77) LIS, 142, 144, 148, PGI, TQ; 
259; must not indulge in unlaw- 
ful games, see Games; must not 
keep alehouse in his vicarage, 54, 
73> 92, TIL, TAM 145, THI, SG: 
183, I9I, 226, 244, 269; this also 
in cathedral, 297 ; his churching of 
women, 44, 55,95, I15, 131, 146— 
7; ¥48, ISty 154, 183, 190, 202) 
224, 227, 260, 287, 292, 3375076 
pluralism or plurality, 55, 94, 116, 
I4I, 155, 161, 169, 185, 225, 247, 
259, 285, 288, 299, 326, 338, 340; 
to present those refusing to send 
their youth to be catechized, 56, 
72, 94, 162, 2243 to visit sick and 
assist them in making their wills, 56, 
IIS, L41, 148,251, 162, 209,224, 
259, 321, 3373 to present renegade 
priests, 76, 163; to examine god- 
parents, see Baptism; to bury the 
dead, 57, 115, 259, 287, 3373 non- 
resident must give one-fortieth to 


‘relieve poor, 57, 92, 116, 141, 176, 


226, 259, 288, 340; to examine 
about private baptisms, 2123 not 
to forsake orders and go as layman, 
57, 76, T44, 163, 2263 toipbe 
of good character, avoiding evil 
women, houses, etc., see Morals 
of Clergy ; to avoid usury, 14, 57 ; 
to examine parishioners for Com- 
munion, 14, 59, 75, 94-5, I14, 
130, 140, 144, 146, 162, 179, 215, 
219, 223, 229, 243, 2443 and 
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for marriage, 162, 224, 2713; to 
examine sponsors, 162; to present 
absentees from Communion, 71, 
162, 187, 203 (without fraud) ; to 
celebrate quarterly, 42, 59, 189; 
monthly, 70; to repel evil livers 
from Communion, 71, 94, 114, 
129, 140, 143, 146, 190, 215, 223, 
231, 260, 339; not to administer 
to those who do not kneel, 339; 
to give good example of life, 72, 
164, 183, 1923 to teach customs 
and traditions of Baptism, 73, 14.5 ; 
not to keep women contrary to 
canons, 73, 92, 116, 128, 141, 155, 
164, 183, 191, 226, 288; to keep 
houses and chancels in repair, 73, 
96, ITO, 141, 192, 209, 2923 to 
keep hospitality and residence, 73, 
92, 106, 116, 141, 151, 154, 192, 
226, 248, 259, 266, 288, 299, 327, 
340; non-resident must keep a 
curate, 148, 226, 259, 266, 299, 
300, 340; to keep a list of com- 
municants, 203, 340; not to lease 
out benefices, 73, 141, 155 3, to for- 
bid the unlicenced to teach, 74; to 
keep parish registers, 92, 115, 132, 
164, 181, 216, 260, 288; to teach 
reading and writing, 74; to execute 
legal processes, 329; to give oath 
to churchwardens, 77; to present 
offences which they neglect to pre- 
sent, 294; not to preach or permit 
preaching against doctrine of Sacra- 
ments, Book of Common Prayer, 
established government or order, 83, 
OIA 113, F29, 0345 154,183, 191, 
214, 248, 260, 262, 269, 288, 318, 
319, 327, 3403; to wear surplice, 
see Surplice; to preach quarterly 
sermons, 94, I12, 129, 139, 147, 
TGC, 1627175, 105; 189, 210, 223 ; 
their quarterly exercises, 170, 204 ; 
not to meddle with matters of state, 
105, 141; if a preacher or bene- 


ficed, to minister Sacraments, 105— 
G6, §54,.176,. 182) 197, 20259215, 
224, 247, 267, 281, 287, 327, 339 3 
to observe Rogation processions, see 
Rogation; to observe Prayers set 
out for Wednesdays and Fridays, 
208 ; to pray for Queen, see Eliza- 
beth ; to use wheaten bread, 171 ; 
to read Declaration, 129; to give 
notice of fish-days, 176; to bid 
Holy Days and fast days, 319, 337 3 
not to use popish gestures at Holy 
Communion, 140, 143, 146; not 
to say service, if interdicted or ex- 
communicate, 144; to use com- 
munion table for Communion only, 
143, 1463; to forbid non-commu- 
nicating attendance, 144, 147; to 
warn against absence from church, 
176; not to say more than one 
Communion in any day, 144, 147; 
not to omit the Litany, see Litany ; 
to celebrate with legal number of 
communicants, 144, 147}; not to 
receive communicants from other 
parishes, F14, 145; 1475 339 3> to 
avoid popish customs in Baptism, 
145-8, 206, 256, 301; and in 
Communion, 146, 175, 182, 256; 
to read the Royal Injunctions, 55, 
139, I51, 216, 2873; responsible 
for registration, see Register ; not to 
be hindered in church, 178, 179; 
not to follow temporal causes, 141, 
1443 not to live idle, 203, 341; 
to reside, see Residence ; to remind 
churchwardens of their duties, 156, 
165, °173, 183,588 ;. to certify 
them of observance of Bishop’s In- 
junctions, 204; to instruct recus- 
ants, 283; curate to be admitted 
under seal, 161, 176, 216, 287, 
328; after examination, 161, 287. 
Ministry, maintenance, 213. 
MInstRELs, 125, 166. 
Musru ez, Lorps oF, see Summer Lords. 
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Morats, of clergy, 19, 30, 54, 57> 
60, 64, 73, 84,92, 116, 128, 141, 
151, 155, 164, 183, II, 216, 226, 
244, 248, 259, 275, 278, 9, 288, 
309, 322, 7, 3405 of laity, 44, 60, 
64, 71, 94, 97, 114, I19, 122, 123, 
129, 130, 142, 157, 166, 180, 184, 
190, 194, 219, 220, 230, 248, 262, 
291, 309, 310, 324, 8, 9, 333, 345, 
9; of vergers, etc., 308. 

Morean, W., Bishop of Llandaff and 
of St. Asaph, 331. 

Monrtn’s minp, see Dead. 

Monuments, se¢ Idolatry; 7.e., muni- 
ments,:7,/37, 80) 275593 2. 

Mornine Prayer, 45, 93, 97, 116, 
126, 127, 139. 

Morris-Dancers, 100, I10, 126, 166, 
194, 350. 

Moutct, 237. 

Muturns, Arcupgacon, Articles for 
the Archdeaconry of London (1585), 
175-81; (1587), 239, 240. 

Muniments, house for, 7, 37, 85, 86. 

Muscutus, his Common Places, 256. 


Nave, 27. 

NeEcromancy, 15; see Witchcraft. 

Norwicu Diocgsg, Orders for (1589), 
255370. 

Nororious EVIL LIvERs, see Parishion- 
ers. 

Norrincuam Arcupeaconry, Articles 
for (1599), 317-25. 

Nowe 1, Dean, his Catechism, 43, 98, 
118, 131, 289. 


Oartu, of churchwardens,15,78, 80-1, 
173, 194, 5» 9, 221, 233, 285, 
298, 325; of cathedral dignitaries, 
3> 4, 29, 63, 3313 of petit-canons, 
310, 311; oath of supremacy, 29, 
276; against simony, 168. 

OFFERINGS, 150 at churching ; 178 at 
communion ; at Easter, 203, 340; 
forbidden at burials, 14.9. 


OrriciaL, of Bishop, 100, 119, 157, 
163, 262, 3433; of Archdeacon, 
329, 330. 2 

Orpers, Hoty, is any minister with- 
out ? 49, 53, 159, 222; except in 
cathedral, 299 ; none except in, to 
say service or minister Sacraments, 
gI, 113, 125; not to be attacked, 
269; see Minister. 

Orpvinary, his duty to enforce uni- 
formity, 336; his licences for 
lectures, 48; re penances, 48, 55, 
95, 131, 140, 154, 171, 185, 197, 
201, 232, 260, 267, 345, 3493 and 
letters testimonial, 55, 196; and 
catechizing, 54; and discipline of 
clergy, 256, 266, 267 ; his citations, 
54.3 his licences for pluralities, 55, 
169, 191; for non-residence, 151 ; 
his licences for schoolmasters, 57, 
98, 131, 143, 156, 165, 170, 184, 
204, 217, 226, 248, 262, 282, 291, 
323, 8, $433 for -preachers,Ssce 
Preaching; his licences for physi- 
clans and surgeons, 144, 231, 232, 
245, 328; for pews, 341; is to 
destroy forbidden books, 205; ad- 
mits to benefices and cures, 91, I12, 
125, 148, 176, 177, 2163 re testa- 
mentary affairs, 184, 324, 9; his 
approval of parish clerk, 345. 

OrpinaTion, rules for, 170, 1963 see 
Examination. 

Orison, 73. 

OrnaMENTs (the necessary book and 
ornaments), 19, 58, 63, 78, 79, 84, 
Ol; ITT, 125, 140, 162, 178,864, 
192, 210, 227, 236, 247, 262, 286, 
31851326) 7, 945m. 

Orpuans, legacies for, 97, 120, 132, 
291, 348. 

Overton, W., Bishop of Coventry and 
Lichfield, his Articles for diocese, 
161-74. 

Oxrorp, ARCHDEACONRY oF, Articles 


for (1593 ?), 268-70. 
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Paxace oF BisHor of Lonpon, 316. 

Pait, 178, 286. 

Patmegr, Wo., 198. 

Pats, 122. 

Papist, see Recusant. 

Paraphrases, of Erasmus, 57, 111, 125, 
147, 150, 162, 188, 210, 227, 318. 

Paris, recusants at, 134. 

ParisH-cLERK, seé Clerk. 

PaRISHIONERS, in general, 229, 248, 
PO 0207, 290,079 32 35/80393 
to receive Communion, 14, 59, 70, 
108, 120, 130, 140, 143, 145, 164, 
179, 184, 219; to kneel for Com- 
munion, 286; to provide Bread 
and Wine for Communion, 178; 
evil livers among, 50, 60, 70, 97, 
TOG. HI22, £20)°230; *141,0 543, 
180, and see Excommunicate ; and 
church attendance and behaviour 
and Sunday [holy day] observance, 
45, 60, 95-6, 11g, 126, 141, 142, 
163, 179, 184, 185, 186, 218, 219, 
229; 248, 260; 261, 290, 307;. 323, 
8, 333, 5, 3463; to give notice of 
coming to Communion,14, 49, 229 ; 
to refrain from witchcraft, 60, 98, 
122, 131; absentees from Commu- 
nion to be presented and fined, 
71, 96, 117, 1873; layman’s daily 
prayers, 218; no women of, to 
baptize, 73, 148; they must have 
children and youth catechized, 93, 
113, 229, 261, 289, 343 ; must not 
deprave the religion, 261; must 
relieve poor, 118 ; offerings of, 178 ; 
they must have children baptized, 
120, 179, 301; must not keep 
images or forbidden books, 143, 
184; must not harbour Jesuits, etc., 
184, 261 ; must not follow innova- 
tions, 206; must not shift from 
place to place, 164, 229; must not 
go elsewhere for Communion or 
sermon, 346; 7¢ relations overseas, 
see Recusant. 


Partition between chancel and body 
of church, 292. 

Passport, 293. 

Paten, see Communion. 

PATRONAGE, 31, 36, 161, 167, 185, 
DZO 220 2345 28.5 

Patrons, and simony and frauds, 13, 
53, 116, 155, 164, 192, 220, 226; 
allowing benefices to lie vacant, 54, 
T.Uits. 220 22 Os 

Paxes, to be destroyed, 99, 112. 

Prarsy, Ricuarp, 198. 

Pecutiars, 62 note, 81, 108 note. 

PENANCE, in general, 232, 249, 303, 
349 ; for fornication and illegitimate 
children, 44, 48, 97, 100, 115, 131, 
154, 157, 163, 166, 183, 190, 205, 
2209 2245227, 23 2, 200,202,201, 
324, 339, 345; before Holy Com- 
munion for evil living, 44, 94, 114, 
129, I40, 163, 190; commutation 
of, 17,77, 119, 144, 163, 185, 197, 
203,''220, 232, (2645 267, (303, 
329, 343; money or rewards to 
escape, LOOF 119741 57010352923 
262, 3433 false certificates of, 54; 
left undone or evaded, 132, 184, 
206,220, 2275 249,262, 203, 393, 
329, 343, 3495 ended, 171. 

PENSION, 35, 363; to curate, 233; de- 
manded by Patron, 221; out of 
living, 13, 19. 

PERAMBULATION, see Rogation. 

PETERBOROUGH, CATHEDRAL OF, Scam- 
bler’s Injunctions for (1576), 39— 
40; Howland’s Articles (1584 ?), 
159, 160; (1587), 235, 230. 

Peti-canon, see Canon. 

PEws, 203, 317, 341. 

Puysicians, licenced by ordinary, 144, 
ZA p29 29 520- 

Pictures (and paintings) forbidden,51. 

Piers, Bisnor, his Articles and In- 
junctions for Rochester Cathedral 
(1576), 28-38; his Articles for 
York (1590), 258-64. 
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PILGRIMAGES, 1426 

Pipers, TIO. 

Prxes, to be destroyed, 99, 112, 261. 

PraTe, jewels, etc., of cathedral, 273. 

Prays, forbidden in churches and 
churchyards, 59, 100, II0, 125, 
1265 B79. 220, (228, 924, G5Os 
during church-time, 181, 194. 

Pruratism, see Benefices, Minister. 

Poor, provision for by clergy, 57, 92, 
116, E41,(220,. 241) 3225 .3405 140 
cathedrals, 65, 67; ‘fines, etc., go 
tO, 22, 58,"675 68, 96> 117,: 126, 
197, 232, 290, 303, 336, 3473 
almsbox for, [chest], 58, 79, 91, 
L1G, 125; $403,143, 178, 210, 258, 
227, 286, 318, 3413; almshouses 
for, 100, 121; collections for, 118, 
143 weekly, 178, 241; relieved 
by bequests, 56, 61, 97, II5, 120, 
132, 180, 214, 218, 224, 348 ; see 
Churchwardens. 

Pope, see Rome. 

Popery, 167, 183, 205, etc. 

PopisH ceremonies, 115, 145; books, 
163, 230, 261, 346; errors, 128, 
154, 2233 trish-trash, 163 ; priest, 
see Priest; order of marriage, 206, 
349; and see Recusant. 

Porcu, 149, 165. 

Portasszs, to be destroyed, 98, 112, 
162, 261, 346. 

Postils, to be provided in churches, 


PREACHING, (sermons, quarter - ser- 
mons), in general, 232, 241, 247, 
2550" 055 280,0 286, 4516, .09no% 
monthly sermons, 327; in parish 
churches, 22, 42, 53, 94, 112, 129, 
239; 47> TSO, PS 35/062, 1755 182, 
185,-9, 192, 210, 1233, 208. )287, 
319, 326, 338, 3463 in cathedrals, 
9, 21, 22, 25, 28, 33, 63, 66—8, 
192, 159, 160, 237, 273, 297, 299, 
300, 306, 3323; and licences, 41, 
48, 53, 55, 83 and note, 105, 129, 


153, 182, 189, 207, 256, 259, 280, 
287, 320, 327, 338, 93 licence not 
to be given under the age of 26, 1973 
substitute for sermon on Holy Days, 
153, and see Homilies; preacher 
must say service and administer 
Sacrament, see Minister; against 
B. C. P., etc., see Book. 

PreacueErs, orders for, 239, 267. 

Presenpary (the usual term in these 
documents for members of Cathe- 
dral Churches), see Canons. 

Precinct, at Canterbury, 296; at 
Worcester, 65; at St. Paul’s, 307 ; 
the petit-canonry, 309-11; at 
Rochester, 34, 5, 103. 

PresByTery, see Puritan; and espe- 
cially 49, 215, 348. 

PRESENTMENT, 50, 61, 71, 73, 75; etc. 

PRESENTATIVE BENEFICE, 203, 342. 

Priest (see a/so Minister), Popish, 13, 
99, 120, 146, 154, 156, 184, 230, 
263, 324, 349; disguised or rene- 
gade, 76,155 ; vagrant, 105; any 
harboured ? 122, 155, 3245 any 
minister sacraments, make holy 
water, bless palms, 122; massing, 
163, 172, 220,240) 924, 9; An 
glican,' 13, 22, 63,76, B54, 20%, 
341; Stipendiary, 164 in place 
of incumbent. 

PRIMERS, 123. 

“* PRINCIPAL FEAST,” 238. 

Prisoners, legacies for, 180. 

ProcEssIonaLs, to be destroyed, 98, 
Ek2, 200. 

ProcLaMaTION against Seditious Libels, 
304. 

PROCURATIONS, IIO, 232. 

PRopPHESYING, see Puritans. 

PROPRIETARY OF BENEFICE, 342. 

PsaLM-sINGING,215 in prose and metre. 

Psarrers, to be provided, 79, 91, 111. 
125, 140, 162, 188, 210 and 318; 
two in prose and metre, 227, 286, 
341. 
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Putrit, to be provided, 58, 73.915 RecrsTers, of muniments of Chapter, 


III, 125, 140, 162, 188, 192, 210, 
227, 286, 318, 341. 

Purcatory, see Dead. 

PurrricaTion oF Women, see Church- 
ing. 

Puritans [-ism], in general, 49, ror, 
105, 113, 128, 142, 154, 180, 189, 
201, 215, 216, 224, 241, 249, 280, 


8, 30, 65, 85, 275 ; of christenings, 
marriages, burials, to be kept in 
parishes in a sure coffer, 58, 79, 92, 
Lit, (XA 126,032, 040,0065 190; 
1D9,.210,,2 10,2215, 22 75.24.39, 200, 
284,289, 203, Blo, $225 Oxsa42s 
copies of to be sent to ordinary, 132, 
LOE; 216;.226,,. 289, 322) 342; 


291, 319, 322, 9, 348, 350; and | Recisrrar, of the Bishop, 107, 157, 


prophesying, 59 and note 2, 207; 
their new Order, Prayers, fasts, 208 ; 
favourers of, 142, 202, 269; lec- 


173,185, 225, 262, 329, 334, 343 3 
his presence required, 343; of the 
Chapter, 8, 65, 86. 


turers, 113, 182, 202, 205, 2153; | Reparrs, of churches and chancels, 56, 


election of minister, 201, 269, 319 ; 
preachers, 7.¢. nonconforming, 202 ; 
books, 205 ; discipline, 281, 319. 


Queen, see Elizabeth. 

QuolTs, 290. 

Quorum nomina, legal process, 329. 
QUOTIDIANS, 33, 34, 38, 102. 


RasTALL, JOHN, 5I. 


Reaper, 49, 85,97, 1563 of Divinity, | 


58,73, G0, IFO, §32, F410, 144; 
155, 104,209,213, 210,227, 232, 
243, 249, 260, 264, 274-7, 292, 
317, 328, 342; of parsonages and 
mansion-houses, 56, 73, 96, 132, 
Id.ts TGs 0d, 210523351202, 4225 
8.3424 of cathedrals, 17, 19,35, 
65, 67, 103, 235, 238, 253, 273; 
5, 312, 313-16, 3333; of highways, 
O5;, 07.1120, do2a ion 213.5. .6F 
churchyards, 227, 292 ; of premises 
of Vicars-choral, 277. 


19, 48. RESIDENCE, in parishes, see Minister ; 


RECEIVER, 18, 64, 103, 253, 332. 
RecusanTs, to be dealt with, 13, 52, 


in cathedrals, 5, 6, 17-18, 32, 36, 
68, 103, 159, 238, 273, 299, 331. 


83, 98, 99, 109, 122, 163, 267, | Revenues, of cathedral, 6-9, 2743; of 


276, 282, 307, 328, 333, 345, 63 
absent from church, 98, 9, 109, 122, 


Vicars-choral, 277, 8; of parish, 
326. 


142, 154,172,185, 187, 231, 291 ; | RHErMs, recusants at, 134. 

beyond seas, 51, 134, 164, 179, | RiFLING, 126. 

185, 220, 2293 attending church, | Rina, in marriage, 56, 320, 327, 337- 
261; place of abode assigned to | Rocnestrer, Cathedral of, Piers’s Arti- 


them, 282; favourers of Romish 
power, 98, 142, 291; “ English 
papists,” 99, Cp. 220, 333; 
“What is their substance?” 10g 
and note; “in prison?” 109; 


cles and Injunctions for (1576), 
28-38; Young’s Injunctions for 
(1578), 102-4 3 (1587), 2373 8; 
Diocese of, Whitgift’s Articles for 
(1589), 247-50. 


pray in an unknown tongue, 230; | Rocation Days, 56, 92, I15, 140, 


and their children, 179; school- 


I51, 216, 225, 259, 288, 322, 337. 


masters, 205, 282; baptism, 172, | Rocer, Bishop of Salisbury, 273. 
204; Marriage, 204. Rocers, Joun, his Family of Love, 128 


Repman, W., 295. 
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Rog, favourers of, 98, 128, 163, 183, 
220, 249, 270, 291, 3193 priests 
of, 13, 76, 99, 142, 1633 recon- 
ciliation to, 99, 156, 163, 172, 184, 
220, 229, 249, 319, 329; any fled 
to, 134; absolutions from pope of, 
141; Bishop of, 1423; see also Re- 
cusant. 

RomisH ware, 220; 
163, 270, 319. 
Roop-LorT, 78, 98, III, 140, I50, 

162,210, 2275 
RurFs, 49, 72, 310. 
RusH BEARERS, 15, 100, IIO. 


religion, 113, 


SacraMENTS, see Baptism, Commu- 
nion. 

SACRING BELLS, 99. 

Satissury, Diocese, Whitgift’s Arti- 
cles for (1589), 247-93; (1597), 
284; Cathedral, Coldwell’s Articles 
for (1593), 273-9. 

SanpeErs, NicHoLas, 51, 99, 123. 

Sanpys, ArcuBisHop, his Articles and 
Injunctions for York Cathedral, 
82-9; his Articles for the province 
of York, go—1or. 

ScaMBLER, Bisuop, his Injunctions for 
Peterborough Cathedral (1576), 
39-40; his Orders for Norwich 
(1589), 255, 6. 

ScHISM, 55, 183, 207, 215, 216, 223, 
291, 304; 328, 350, 

Scuorars, poor, Legacies for,180, 348. 

ScHooL, endowment, 165; legacies, 
O7,.120,, 132, 1805 “2135 201. 
grammar, 18, 22, 31, 4, 63, 4, 103, 
235, 25 45° 27.5)005: 200, 392 5 for 
girls, 296; for choristers, 296. 

ScHOoLMASTER, in cathedrals, 18, 22, 
29, 31, 34, 63, 103, 235, 254, 276, 
3323 [mistresses] in parishes, 57, 
74, 98, 109 note, 118, 131, 143, 
156, 165, 169, 177, 184, 187, 204 
(rules for), 217, 245, 248, 262, 4, 
323, 8, 343,43 his conformity, 163, 


165, 177, 184, 187, 204, 217, 226, 
282, 291, 3433; licenced, see Or- 
dinary; of recusants, 179, 282; 
must communicate and bring their 
pupils, 204. 

ScHOOLMISTRESS, 291. 

Scripture, seé Bible. 

Srat, of bishop, 74; of chapter,,5, 7, 
9, 26, 30, 36, 88; of vicars, 278. 

SECTARIES, 207, 282, 307, 328, 346. 

Seminary (men), 184, 206, 220, 230, 
249, 261, 324, 9- 

SEQUESTRATION, during vacancy, 161, 
264. 

SERGEs, 78. 

Sermons (quarterly, etc.), see Preach- 
ing. 

Service (Divine, and Common Pray- 
er), in parish churches ; to be order- 
ly and duly administered, 18, 29, 
425 S45 QO, EI12,: 124,, F490, On. 
162, 188, 189, 285, 319; orna- 
ments and books necessary for, see 
Ornaments ; according to B.C. P., 
see Book; the observance of, on 
Sundays and Holy Days, see Sun- 
day ; and conformity to [refuse to 
come to], 59, 116, 119, 126, 142, 
156; behaviour at, 45, 60, 68, 95— 
6, 119, 126, 142, 230; laymen 
forbidden to say, see Layman; at- 
tendance in cathedral, 8, 9, 18, 29, 
63, 102, 159, 236, 274, 276, 296 
(first morning service), 305-7, 331; 
no gaming, selling, etc., meanwhile, 
79:90, 117; 122, 127,142, 16s. 
186, 193, 230, 2623; appointed 
for Wednesdays and Fridays, 208, 
211, 286, 336; and Saturdays, 319. 

Sexton, 68, 210. 

SHEET, in doing penance, 55, 224. 

SHoREHAM Deanery, Whitgift’s Arti- 
cles (1597), 285-94. 

SHOVEGROAT, 219, 290. 

SuriFt, see Auricular, 184. 

“ SHrowps, THE,” 314. 
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Sick, to be visited by parson and 
moved to make their wills, see 
Minister. 

SIDEMEN, 173, 234, 294. 

Srmony (fraud and decest), 13, 19, 29, 
90, 545.63, o42 500, 116; 141; 155, 
BOS 1O0185,,102; 221, 2, 6,250, 
279.1285, 311. 

SINGING MEN, 31, 63, 238, 253, 277, 
296. 

SKATING, 290. 

SLANDERERS, s¢é Parishioners. 

SoLLER, 78, 99, III. 

SoMNERS, 100, IIQ, 157, 232, 339, 


Sorcery, see Witchcraft. 

Sports (in church or churchyard), see 
Games. 

SQUARE CAPS, 9, 26, 57. 

Squire, ArcHpEacon, his Articles for 
Middlesex, 124-33. 

STatt, of dignitaries in cathedral, 312 ; 
of Vicars-choral, 277, 9. 

STaPLETON, THOMAS, 51, 99, 123. 

Statutes, of the realm, 327, 3333 
of cathedral, 17, 18, 25, 26, 29, 39, 
63-5, 82-8, 237, 8, 251, 273, 4, 
6-9, 299, 305-16, 331-3. 

St. Asapu, Diocese, Articles for 
(1600), 247-9, 3343 Cathedral, 
Articles for (1600), 331-3. 

Sr. Davip’s, Diocese of, Middleton’s 
Articles and Injunctions for (1583), 
139-52; Cathedral, 141. 

St. Paur’s Carueprat, Bancroft’s 
Articles (1598), 305-123; (1599), 
313-10. 

STEEPLE, 165. 

STEWARD, 18, 64, 332. 

STIPEND, 35, 36, 49, 64, 103, 225, 
235, 274, 276, 9, 332. 

STIPENDIARY PRIEST, 164. 

Stocks (parish stocks, church-stock, or 
goods), 19, 132, 234, 291, 3333 
(for holy water), to be destroyed, 
99; 112,210, 209. 


Stroigs, to be destroyed, 99, 112, 
261. 

STOOL-BALL, 290. 

STRANGERS, evading churchgoing and 
communion, 229, 289. 

SuB-cHANTER, 86, 89. 

SUBDEACON, 277. 

SUBDEAN, 34, 37, 66, 238, 252, 305, 
306. 

SUBPRECENTOR, 8. 

SUBSACRIST, 3IT. 

Supsip1Es, royal, 271. 

SUFFRAGES, 192. 

SumMER Lorps, 59, 110, 166, 194, 
22 Ope 220,13 245 35 Or 

Sunpays (and Holy Days), observance 
of, 60, 68, 78, 96, 117, 122, 125— 
7> 142, 143, 147, 150, 153, 179, 
180, 181, 186, 193, 219, 230, 262 
290, 323, 345, 7, 8. 

SUPERSTITION, monuments of, see Idol- 
atry 3 in itself, 59, 72, 83, 93, 95, 
PEGs B23, 142. 55 140, 049,02 50, 
205; 220, 220, 240, 201, 921; 343, 


Supremacy, RoyaL, to be preached, 
211; see Elizabeth. 

SURGEONS, 144, 232, 245, 328. 

SuRPLICE, to be worn, 8, 57, 72, 9I, 
LO2-LO%, 1-42, 134, 170, £83, 2533 
260, 286, 287, 306, 319, 3375 3413 
not to be worn at funeral except by 
officiant, 149; nor at Rogations, 
225; of choristers, 253, 315 ; to be 
provided, 58, 79, 91, III, 140, 
£88, 210, 227. 326. 

Suspect[-ed] women or places, resort 
to forbidden, 30, 57, 64, 84, 92, 
TTO,-528, 143. 

SusPENSION, 78, 80. 

SwEaRING, 60, 142, 180, 1833 see 
Parishioners, Morals. 

Swornmen, see Churchwardens. 

Synop, of Archdeacon, 42, 43; or 
Visitation, 70-2, 75, 6, 256; of 
E502; 5037 FOO; 
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Taste, Communion, see Communion. 

Table of Degrees . . . allowed and 
forbidden in Marriage, 79, 125, 
157, 166, 193, 219. 

TABLES, see Games. 

TAPERS, 143. 

Taverns, (alehouses), not to be kept, 
see Minister; clergy not to fre- 
quent, 30, 73, 116, 128, 151, 155, 
164, 183, 216, 226, 240, 275, 8, 
288, 309, 340, 34.7, 8; to be closed 
at service time, 60, 79, 96, 186. 

TENTHS, 271. 

‘Terry (terrier), 46, 47. 

LETT, of 

‘THANKSGIVING, see Churching. 

"INPHES, 13, °63) @11, 202, 17721072 
(unpaid), 192, 234 3 cases not to go 
before lay judge, 177. 

‘Tokens, for communicants, 203, 340. 

Travers, W., Ecclesiasticae Disci- 
plinae Explicatioand De Disciplina, 
281 note. 

‘TREASURE-HOUSE, 30, 69, 253. 

"TREASURER, 35, 64, 67, 103, 253, 332- 

‘TRINDLES, 14.3. 

‘TUNICLES, 99, I12, 261. 

‘Turor OF CHORISTERS, 278. 

"TWELVEPENNY FINE, see Churchwar- 
dens, Fines. 


UsueEr, 22, 29, 34, 254. 

Usury [-ers], 14, 57, 61, 63, 98, 121, 
13%. 142, 180, 184, 231, 248, 293, 
348. 


Vacancies, see Benefices, Churches. 

VANDALISM, 144, 243, 312. 

Vautts in church or chancel, 176 ; see 
Dead. 

VERGERS, 305, 306, 308, 311-13, 315, 
332. 

VESTMENTS, 85, 86, 99, I12, I44, 
162, 210, 227, 261, 3463 in cathe- 
dral, 8, 9, 253. 

VESTRY, 108, 225, 248. 


VIcCAR-CHORAL, 5-9, 82, 84, 86, 273- 
8, 305-15, 3323 see also Canons- 
petit. 

VICAR-GENERAL, 74, 75, 81, 231, 233 3 
of the bishop, 7, 8. 

VicaracE, usually, like parsonage, 
means the office; house, r1I, 260, 
328. 

VICE-DEAN, 25, 26, 37. 


WaAFER-BREAD, I71. 

Wacgs, see Stipend. 

Waste, of benefice, 17, 56, I10, 144, 
TOS, 226,294, 249, 202. 

Water (Holy), see Stocks. 

Wetts, as places of pilgrimage, 142. 

WELSH LANGUAGE, I40. 

WestraLinc, HERBERT, 24, 2223 his 
Articles (1586) for Hereford, 222— 
34- 

Wuitewasn, 78, 98, III, 209, 227, 
aE7. 

Wuirtcirt, ArcupisHop, his Articles 
for Worcester Diocese (1577), 53— 
61; his Articles and Injunctions 
for Worcester Cathedral (1577), 
62-9; his Articles for Bath and 
Wells (1583), 153-8 ; for Chiches- 
ter (1585), 182-5 ; his Injunctions 
for the Province (1587-88), 2413 his 
Articles for Salisbury (1589), 247- 
50; for Exeter Diocese (1593), 
272; for Ely and Salisbury (1597), 
284 ; for Shoreham Deanery (1597), 
285-94; for Canterbury Cathe- 
dral (1598 ?), 295-7 ; for St. Asaph 
Cathedral (1600), 331-33; and 
Diocese, 334; his letter of 1585, 
203; his Articles of 1583, 157, 
158 note, 266. 

Wicxuam, W., Bishop of Lincoln, 
Articles for the diocese (1585), 186— 
955 (1588), 242-6; (1591), 265. 

Winvows, legacies for, 213. 

Wits (and legacies), 56, 61, 97, I15, 
120, 121, 132, 141, 143, 151, 165, 
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179; 184, 213, 218, 220, 231,, 274; 
291, 323, 4, 9, 348. 


WINCHESTER, CATHEDRAL OF, statutes | 


for, 39 note. 

WircucraFt (enchantment, necro- 
mancy, magic), 15, 60, 98, 122, 
131, 142, 166, 184, 219, 230, 248, 
263, 292, 323, 349. 

Women (see a/so Baptism, Churching, 
Parishioners) and parish clergy, 57, 
64, 34,092,196, 128, 141; for= 
bidden to use charms at childbirth, 
73- 

Woop, endowment of at Rochester, 36, 
103 ; felled in churchyard, 56, 111. 

Worcester, Cathedral of, Whitgitt’s 
Articles and Injunctions for (1577), 
62-9, 254; Freke’s Injunctions 


| (1589), 251-4; Detecta for (1580- 
1639), 66; Diocese of, Whitgift’s 
Articles for (1577), 53-61; Fletch- 
er’s Injunctions (1593), 271. 


_ York, Cathedral of, Sandys’s Articles 
and Injunctions for (1578), 82-9 ; 
Grindal’s Injunctions for (1572), 
87; Province of, Sandys’s Articles 
for (1578), go-101; Sandys’s 
Orders of 1585 (?), 196-8 ; Piers’s 
Articles (1590), 258-64; Orders 
of 1591, 266, 267. 

Younc, ARcHBIsHOP, 85 note. 
Younc, Bisuop, his Injunctions for 
Rochester Cathedral (1578), 102- 


4; (1587), 237; 8: 
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volumes containing Descriptive Notes and a Liturgical Intro- 
duction by the Right Rev. Watrer Howarp Frerz, D.D., and 
20 plates of 62 Illustrations from Miniatures of the XVth and 
XVIth centuries. Price £1. 105. each. 


V. Dat Boexken vander Missen. (The Booklet of the Mass.) 
By Guerit vanper Goupg, 1507. 34 woodcuts illustrating 
the Celebration of the Holy Communion, described, and the 
explanatory text of the Flemish original translated, with illus- 
trative excerpts from contemporary missals and tracts by the 
Rev. Percy Dzarmer, D.D. Price £1. 15. [ Out of print. | 

VI. The Edwardian Inventories for Bedfordshire. Edited 
by F. C. Esxes, F.R.Hist.S., F.S.A.Scot., trom transcripts by 
the Rev. J. E. Brown, B.A. Price 5s. 

VIl. The Edwardian Inventories for Huntingdonshire. 
Edited by Mrs. S. C. Lomas, editor of ‘‘State Papers Charles J 
Addenda,” etc., from transcripts by T. Crars. Price 10s. 

VIII. Pontifical Services, vol. iii. Descriptive Notes and 143 
Illustrations from woodcuts in pontificals of the XVIth 
century. Edited by F. C. Exes, F.R.Hist.S., F.S.A.Scot. 
Price £1, 37. 

IX. The Edwardian Inventories for Buckinghamshire. 
Edited by F. C. Exzes, F.R.Hist.S., F.S.A.Scot., from 
transcripts by the Rev. J. E. Brown, B.A. Price £1. 15. 

[Out of print.} 

X. Fifty Pictures of Gothic Altars. Descriptive Notes and 
50 Illustrations. Edited by the Rev. Percy Dearmer, D.D. 
Price (1. is. [Out of print.}* 


XI. The Sarum Missal in English, Two volumes, containing 
a translation of the complete Sarum Missal by the Rev. F. E. 
Warren, B.D., F.S.A. Price £1. 25. 6d. | [Out of print.) 


* This work has been reprinted by Messrs. Mowbray, and can be purchased by 
members of the club at a reduced price. 
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Pontifical Services, vol. iv. Descriptive Notes and 134 
Illustrations from woodcuts in pontificals of the XVIth cen- 


tury. Edited by Arnerstan Ritgy, F.S.A, Price £1. 15. 
[Out of print. | 
A History of the Use of Incense in Divine Worship. 
xx+404 pp. 60 Illustrations. ByE.G.Curuserr F.Arcutey, 
L.R.C.P., M:R:C.S,  Price+£3: 


Visitation Articles and Injunctions of the Period of 
the Reformation, vol. i. An Introduction on the theory, 
history, and practice of Episcopal and other Visitations. By the - 
Right Rev. Warrer Howarp Frere, D.D. Price £1. 

[ Out of print. ] 

The Same, vol. ii (1536-58). Edited by the Right Rev. 
W. H. Frere, D.D., with the assistance of W. M. Kennepy, 


Litt.D. Price 30s. [Out of print. | 
The Same, vol. iii (1558-75). Edited by the Right Rev. 
W.H. Frere, D.D. Price 305. [Out of print.] 


Traditional Ceremonial and Customs connected with 
the Scottish Liturgy. By F. C. Eexes, F.R.Hist.S., 
F.S.A.Scot. Price £1. 

The Rationale of Ceremonial, 1540-1543, with Notes 
and Appendices and an Essay on the Regulation of Ceremonial 
during the reign of King Henry VIII. By Sir C. S. Coss, 
K.B.E., M.V.O. Price tos. [ Out of print.] 

Illustrations of the Liturgy. Thirteen drawings of the 
Celebration of the Holy Communion in a parish church. 
By Cuiemenr O. Sxizseck. With Notes descriptive and 
explanatory, an Introduction on ‘‘’The Present Opportunity,” 
and a Preface on the English and American Uses, By the 
Rev. Percy Dearmer, D.D. Price 45. 62. 

The Edwardian Inventories for the City and 
County of Exeter. Edited by Miss B. Cresswett, from 
transcripts of the original documents in the Guildhall, Exeter. 
Price tos. 


The Sacrament Reserved; being a History of the 
Practice of Reserving the Eucharist up to the 
IVth Lateran Council. By the Rev. W. H. Fregstone. 
Price £1. 

The Ornaments of the Ministers as shown on 
English Monumental Brasses. Illustrated. By the 
Rev. H. J. Crayton, A.K.C. | Price £1. 55. 


The Chantry Certificates for Oxfordshire. Edited 
and transcribed by Rosz Granam, F.R.Hist.S., formerly of 
Somerville College, Oxford, and The Edwardian In- 
ventories of Church Goods for Oxfordshire. 
Edited by Rost Grauam from transcripts by T. Crars, 
of H.M. Public Record Office. Price 10s. 6d. 


Illustrations of the Occasional Offices of the 
Church. Taken from Mediaeval pictures and miniatures. 
Edited by H. S. Kinosrorp, M.A. Price £1. 55. 
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XXV-XXVI. Elizabethan Episcopal Administration. An 


VEC 


XIII. 


XIV, 


Essay introductory to a further Collection of Visitation 
Articles, by Professor W. M. Kennepy, Litt.D. Vol. i: 
The Essay. Vol. ii: Articles, etc., 1575-1583. Vol. iii: 
Articles, etc., 1583-1603. Price £3. 3s. the set. Vol. I, 
The Essay, can be bought separately, price £1. 5s. 


TRACTS 


Ornaments of the Rubric. (Third Edition.) By J. T. 
Mickretruwaite, F.S.A. Price 5s. 


Consolidation. (Second Edition.) By the Rev. W. C. E. 
Newsott, M.A., Canon and Chancellor of S. Paul’s. Price 15. 


[Out of print. 
Liturgical Interpolations. (Second Edition.) By the Rev. 
Canon T. A. Lacey, M.A. [Out of print. | 


The Parish Clerk and his right to read the Liturgical 
Epistle. By E. G. Curnserr F. Arcuiry, L.R.C.P., 
M.R.C.S. Second Edition. Price (in boards) 25. 6¢. and 
(in paper covers) 15. 6d. 


A First English Ordo: A Celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper with one Minister, described and discussed 
by some members of the Alcuin Club. Price 2s., 
in stiff paper covers. [ Out of print. | 


The People’s Prayers: Being some considerations on 


the use of the Litany in Public Worship. By E. G. 
Curuzert F. Arcuiey, L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S. Price 15. 64. ; 


or 6d. in paper covers. 
The Sign of the Cross in the Western Liturgies. By 
the Rev. E. E. Berzsrorp Cooxz. Price 15. 6¢. [Out ofprint.] 
The ‘“‘Interpretations” of the Bishops and their 
Influence on Elizabethan Policy. By W. M. Kewnnepy, 
Litt.D. Price 15. 62. : 


Prayer Book Revision: The ‘‘Irreducible Minimum.” 
Edited by Aruetstan Ritey, F.S.A. Price 25. 


The Bread of the Eucharist. By the Rev. R. Maxwert 
Woottey, D.D. With 11 Illustrations. Price 45. 6d. 


English or Roman Use? By E. G. P. Wyarr, M.A. 
Price Is. 

Russian Observations upon the American Prayer 
Book. ‘Translated by Witrrip J. Barnes, and Edited with 
Notes by the Right Rev. Watrer Howarp Frere, D.D. Price 
25. 6d. 


A Directory of Ceremonial. A new and revised edition. 
Price (in boards) 2s. 6d. and (in paper covers) 25. 


Ceremonial Pictured in Photographs. A Collection 
of Pictures, with Explanatory Notes, forming a companion 
volume to 4 Directory of Ceremonial. Price (in boards) 3s. ; 
and (in paper covers) 25. 


Vv 


XV. 


XI. 


XI. 


XIII. 


XIV. 


The Mozarabic and Ambrosian Rites. Four Essays in 
Comparative Liturgiology. By the Rev. W. C. Bisnor, M. A. 
Arranged from his papers by the Rev. C. L, Fexror, D.D. 
Price (in boards) 5s. 


PRAYER BOOK REVISION 
PAMPHLETS 


Liturgical Interpolations and Prayer Book Revision. 
By the Rev. Canon T. A. Lacey, M.A. Price 1s. 3 or in 


paper covers, 6d. 


The Liturgical Gospels. By the Right Rev. W. H. Frere, 
D.D. Price (in boards) 1s. 6¢. and (in paper covers) Is. 


A. Century of Collects. Selected and Translated by the 
Rev. Arwett M. Y. Bayray. [Out of print.] 


The Manual Acts. By the Rev. Vernon Sratey. Price Is. ; 
or in paper covers, 6d. [ Out of print. ] 


The Eucharistic Prayer. By E. G. P. Wyarr, M.A. Price 


1s. 6d 


Memorial Services. Extracted by permission from “‘A Prayer- 
Book Revised,” as issued in 1913 with a Preface by the 
Right Rev. Cuartes Gore, D.D. Price rs. 


The Burial Service. By E. G. P. Wyarr, M.A. Price 2s. 


The Primitive Consecration Prayer. A Lecture given 
at the Annual Meeting of the Club, June 7, 1922, by the 
Right Rev. W. H. Frere, D.D. Price (in boards) 2s. 6d. 
and (in paper covers) 15. 6d. 


Reservation: its Purpose and Method. By D. L. 
Morray, M.A. Price (in boards) 2s. 6¢. and (in paper 
covers) 15. 6d. 


What is the English Use P An enquiry into the principles 
underlying the conduct of public worship in the Church of 
England. By the Rev. Cozy Duntop. Price (in boards) 
2s. 6d. and (in paper covers) 15. 6d. 


A Survey of the Proposals for the Alternative Prayer 
Book. (Second Edition.) By a group of members of the 
Alcuin Club. Part I: The Order of Holy Communion. 
Price (in boards) 2s. 6¢. and (in paper covers) 15. 6d. 

The Same. Pait II: Occasional Offices. Price (in boards) 
25. 6d, and (in paper covers) 15. 6d. 

The Same. Part III: The Calendar, etc., The Collects, 

Epistles, and Gospels, and The Ordination Services. Price (in 
boards) 2s. 6d. and (in paper covers) Is. 6d. 


For all information apply to Miss Ward, 46 Stanley Gardens, South 
Hampstead, London, N.W. 3. 

Pusiisuers.— Messrs. A. R. Mowbray & Co. Ltd., 28 Margaret Street, 
London, W.1, and 9 High Street, Oxford. 
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